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“T know!”’ His big voice caressed her, soothed and sympathized. “It is hard 
till you get the knack” 


Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy Illustrating “Pleasures and Palaces.” Page 442 
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By 


JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 
Author of ‘‘The Madness of Philip,” ‘‘ Margarita’s Soul,” etc. 


Sundry Remarks, from the Author's Experience, upon Household 
Management and Managers 


OME months ago, while idly running 
my eye down a magazine column, I 
happened on the following paragraph: 


The only “cause” which interests me at all in con- 
nection with women is the systematic education for 
duties and responsibilities inevitably assumed by the 
great majority of them. I firmly believe that the re- 
sult of such education, insisted upon in public and 
private schools and colleges, would eliminate the over- 
whelmingly greater part of the domestic service prob- 
lem in this country, and would, moreover, allow 
women time and excuse for dealing with the social- 
istic, politic and economic sides of the question, 
their attempts to settle which at present appear to 
me premature. I am quite convinced that many 
of the greatest problems in the country—the liquor 
question, child labor, factory questions, all manner 
of working-girl reforms, public health, and ulti- 
mately, of course, good government—will be com- 
pletely, or at any rate largely, solved by the training 
of one generation of women, of all classes, for the 
complicated duties they now assume without the 
preparation of the average milliner’s apprentice for 


her trade. I know of no profession or trade open to 
either sex which requires the versatility, poise, judg- 
ment, self-control, imagination and physical en- 
durance, combined, required of the administrator of 
the average family; and until the training of such 
administrators is regarded seriously, all attempts at 
correcting the enormous evils resulting from the 
neglect so to train them must be, and should be, only 
slightly and sporadically successful.” 


“Those,” I remarked to myself, “are the 
words of a sensible woman—whoever she is. 
When a sufficient number of mothers have 
come to that conclusion, we may begin to 
expect some reasonable scheme of education 
for American daughters.” 

I read the paragraph again, and it began 
to wear a faintly familiar air to me, and there 
was something about the style. . .. I 
had written it myself! 

And I quote it, not only because I am 
more convinced of its truth with every 
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year I live, but because I like to think 
that with every year that passes more 
women are going to admit its truth; just as 
more women’s clubs with every year will 
drop essays on the “Life and Times of 
Ferdinand and Isabella”’ (a subject noticed 
recently as occupying the leisure of the 
women of the small village near which I 
live) and prepare papers on the ‘“ Most Ad- 
vantageous Disposition of City Garbage” 
(a subject far more along the lines of civic 
clubs in Springfield or Cincinnati). 

The day is fast dawning—or so I firmly 
hope—when only a very provincial and un- 
educated type of woman will find Ferdinand- 
and-Isabella’s times, or anybody’s times, for 
that matter, more poetic and suggestive 
than these times. I say “poetic and sugges- 
tive”’ because no human being, surely, could 
find Ferdinand-and-Isabella more “instruc- 
tive,” even now. But surely it is high time 
that we went deeper—deeper into Garbage, 
so to speak, and realized that while Ferdi- 
nand-and-Isabella papers stop abruptly 
with themselves (and the Encyclopedia 
Britannica) and can never be conceived of 
as doing any earthly or heavenly good be- 
yond taking the mind of the writer out of 
its accustomed rut—on the principle of the 
tired business man and the musical comedy 
—the really systematic and intelligent dis- 
posal of garbage over the waste places of 
the suburbs means results so far-reaching 
and incalculable that they stagger the im- 
agination. 

Think of the pigs that, raised and fattened 
and paid for by this garbage, will produce 
the hams and chops that will feed and nour- 
ish and inspire the poets that shall sing more 
poems than even a woman’s club would have 
leisure to read! Think of the prices those 
pigs would bring and the bank accounts 
that would send all the young Prescotts to 
college and teach them more accurate his- 
tory than Ferdinand-and-Isabella’s best 
known chronicler ever learned! Think of 
the bluebells and hyacinths and larkspur 
and Easter lilies that would grow from that 
garbage (properly applied) replacing the tin 
cans and cinders and old boots that face the 
young immigrant Jew or Italian or Syrian 
whom nature intended for our next great 
poet—if he could grow up among bluebells! 
And all because millions of dollars of poten- 
tial beauty is burned or buried under stones 
or thrown out to sea every year! 

That is what I mean by imagination. 
And I mean, further, that every single 
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department of what is comprehensively 
known as “housekeeping”’ is susceptible of 
just such imaginative, and at the same time 
intensely practical, treatment. And I mean 
still further, that it is my mature, delibera- 
tive judgment that with the possible excep- 
tion of empire-building, and administering 
justice in the great courts of the civilized 
world, no work known to man since the 
dawn of history is so vitally important, so 
richly suggestive or so teeming with liter- 
ally limitless possibilities. 

If I appear unnecessarily lyric on this 
subject it is for the reason that I wish to 
answer definitely and seriously and finally 
the question endlessly asked me: how I find 
time for the annoying details of housekeep- 
ing after all the demands of my Work. The 
answer is, I don’t. After the housekeeping 
is done, I find time for my Work. And 
naturally, I don’t find so much time as if 
I hadn’t any housekeeping. But it would 
never occur to me to stop housekeeping on 
that account. I should stop my Work. 


Housekeeping Plus a Profession 


Of course, I regret that this is not the 
answer I was expected to make. I know that 
the attitude is very insulting to Art, and 
that for some reason obscure to me, Art is 
the only thing that cannot be insulted nowa- 
days. You may insult your digestion, your 
temper, your husband, your children, your 
cook and your common sense—but you may 
not insult Art. That has always seemed odd 
to me, because of all these seven factors in 
the average woman’s life, Art has seemed to 
me the one I should prefer to insult, if I had 
to insult any of them. I should feel that I 
could do so with a greater degree of im- 
punity. And when a young woman tells 
me seriously that in her estimation no 
artist should ever marry, because of the con- 
flicting duties represented by a home and 
its appendages, human and mechanical, and 
that therefore she lives in an apartment with 
another young woman and dines at a restau- 
rant and gets everything she needs by whis- 
tling down a tube in the wall—when such a 
young woman tells me that this is the price 
of writing a great play (and I have been told 
so) I invariably make one more enemy by 
replying briefly that the price seems too 
high to me—particularly as it is my firm 
conviction that no young woman ever wrote a 
great play under those circumstances! 

But what has all this to do, asks the gentle 
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reader patiently, with the article you were 
asked to write—how you managed your 
housekeeping and your profession simul- 
taneously? 

It has everything to do with it, because 
when I answer that I don’t manage them 
simultaneously, but attend to my profession 
after I have attended to my housekeeping, 
in what is literally the spare time from the 
duties of the director of a house and mother 
of a family, not even the gentle reader would 
believe me for a moment unless I justified 
my position in some such way as I have 
tried to do. Unless I show how inexpressi- 
bly important I consider the work that my 
friends refer to as the “mere routine,” how 
will anyone believe that I should never con- 
sider the possibility of-writing an article like 
this, say, if that routine were not in perfect 
running. order? 


The Magic Word “System” 


Moreover, I cannot believe that any editor 
would ask such a foolish question as the 
editor of this magazine has asked me, if he 
expected only the direct and simple answer 
to it. For he is asking other women to 
answer it, too, and unless he wishes some 
personal views as to the importance and 
value of domestic labor, he is merely wasting 
his time and money, for he knew the direct 
answer before he asked. When anyone asks 
me or any other professional woman how 
she combines her profession with her house- 
hold responsibilities, there is but one answer: 
system. If any woman answers otherwise 
she is untruthful or incredibly ignorant of 
her own business. It is quite unimportant 
which system be employed: it is quite un- 
important whether the system be inherited, 
or taught in a college of household economy, 
or evolved through a bitter experience; it is 
quite unimportant whether or not the sys- 
tem appears consistent or valuable to an 
outsider: what is important is that there 
should be a system. And if you look care- 
fully, you will always find it. 

Mind you, I do not say that the woman 
herself must understand and apply the sys- 
tem by which her household is maintained; 
far from it. I have one friend who fills her 
large leisure with what appear to me to be 
the most fatiguing and unprofitable schemes. 
I never meet her that she has not embarked 
in some new line of work, each quite distinct 
from what seem to me to be her natural 
duties. When I ask her why she does these 


things, she says: “Why, one must do some- 
thing! The house runs itself and I have so 
much energy.” 

Now of course it is perfectly obvious to 
any practical person that a large country 
house miles froma station emphatically does 
not “run itself.” It couldn’t. No architect 
has ever included the necessary mechanism 
for that in his blue prints, nor will Mr. 
Edison ever invent it. So I cast about for 
an explanation, and found it. It was very 
simple: the servants ran the house. They 
ran it pretty well, too, and they were de- 
lighted to do it, as they were all overpaid 
and quite unquestioned. And the butler 
had evolved a very good system, as indeed 
he was forced to do, in order to get any 
leisure for himself. Anyone in such a posi- 
tion who wants any leisure will evolve a 
system, and if he or she is an able person, 
will enforce it. For without the system 
there will be no leisure. Whether one em- 
ploys the leisure thus gained in writing for 
the magazines or playing auction bridge is 
greatly a matter of choice. 

Now, I don’t know that I am prepared to 
state that there is any theoretical objection 
to this method; the test of any system is the 
way it works out. Personally, I should be 
afraid that just as that butler had got 
everything into his hands and all was at its 
most peaceful and efficient point, he would 
run away with more than I should care to 
have left in his hands. But that may be 
only because I have known of such a thing 
happening before. 

I have another friend who tells me that 
I make a “‘fetich” of system. She says that 
she owes her highly successful literary career 
to the fact that she never has had a system 
in her life, but only “‘does what is necessary, 
as it occurs to her.” 

I always wonder what she would do if on 
entering the railroad station with a view to 
catching the 10.19, say, the ticket agent 
should tell her calmly that it had gone at 
9.46 this morning because it had just oc- 
curred to him that it was more necessary to 
have it leave then, but that to-morrow he 
intended sending it out at 11.01! I am 
fundamentally unable to grasp the differ- 
ence between the conduct of a public nurs- 
ery, restaurant, factory, lodging house and 
kindergarten, and an institution that com- 
bines all five—except that the last would 
naturally require about five times as much 
system as any of the others! So when any 
woman tells me that it doesn’t take any 
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special time to run her house, but that every- 
thing goes well enough, I look about for the 
unmarried sister, old-nurse-who-grew-up- 
with-the-family or mother-who-lives-next- 
door, whom experience has taught me to 
expect. And I have never failed to find her, 
and she always has a system. 

Nor, as a matter of fact, does the system 
vary greatly. The wife ofa burglar, a luna- 
tic, or an aeronaut may and probably does 
labor under the disadvantage of a certain 
basic uncertainty as.to all her plans; but 
aside from these somewhat abnormal ca- 
reers, the ordinary trades and professions ad- 
mit of a fair amount of regularity, and any 
woman who knows what her average supply 
expenses are, and regulates them to her 
average income; who knows how much work 
her house demands, and allots that work to 
the one, two, three or four pairs of hands 
that are to do it, so that they have sufficient 
time for eating, sleeping and recreation 
(and this has been accomplished, often and 
often, in houses of one and less than one 
servant); who realizes that the tasks of a 
home move, like the year, in cycles, and 
that though earthquakes, floods, and tor- 
nadoes are incalculable, they are, by the 
same token, relatively rare—such a woman 
is doing what has been done since there 
were houses to keep and brains to keep 
them with. A washing-machine more or 
less, a vacuum-cleaner here or there, are 
quite beside the point, unless the woman 
has the brains to adjust them to her house- 
hold scheme. 

I employed a seamstress once, whose 
mother, an aged woman of ninety, did the 
week’s washing of her household, sitting in 
a rocking-chair by the washing-machine; but 
when, overjoyed at this discovery, I ordered 
a more expensive machine fora thirty-dollar- 
a-month laundress, she refused to use it. 
So I paid the expressage on it both ways. 
And I did not become a cynic on the 
strength of that episode, either, for I realized 
that washing-machines fall alike on the just 
and the unjust, and that if, by the law of 
average, only one out of two was destined to 
find favor, that one had much better be in 
the seamstress’ family. 


The Hired Housekeeper 


But now I hear the voice of the college 
professor and the lady editor. At just this 
psychological point they smile in a superior 
manner and speak as follows: 
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“Why confine yourself to time-and-strength 
savers like the washing-machine? Why not 
push that point of view a little farther and 
hire a housekeeper, who will invent and 
enforce the system that you require, and 
save yourself from the inroads upon your 
valuable time? Any woman who can earn 
$6,000 a year should employ a good house- 
keeper and: pay her a good salary.” 

Precisely. Could anything be simpler? 
And I agree with it fully, with the slight 
additional statement that it would cost just 
about $6,000 to get the housekeeper! 

This is not so absurd as it sounds, and I 
must hasten to prove it. It would not, of 
course, be necessary to pay any enormous 
sum to a woman whose duties should con- 
sist of making out six bills-of-fare a day, and 
there must be many women quite capable of 
this (though of the four housekeepers em- 
ployed by me none was able to serve three 
simple, well-balanced meals in succession). 
But what private family expects to pay an 
employee for that single service? Better 
far hire a high-grade cook and pay the 
difference. 

A woman who could keep a large house 
fresh and clean by a regular system ought 
not to baffle search (though only one of my 
four housekeepers accomplished this, and 
she did a large part of the work herself), but 
who calls that housekeeping? Keep an 
extra laundress, and accomplish far more. 

Does anyone believe that the manage- 
ment of a simple system of household ac- 
counts represents a housekeeper’s duties? 
If so, I have no doubt such an accountant 
could be found (though only one of my four 
housekeepers was even accurate, and none 
of them could so much as grasp the idea 
of any method by which I could tell at a 
glance what my expenses averaged each 
month). But surely any local bookkeeper 
could be found to attend to this monthly. 
Is hiring servants to be the only business 


- of a woman who has never more than six 


servants to deal with? (Though all of my 
housekeepers were total failures in their 
relations with servants, paying high for in- 
competent workers and always at swords’ 
points with them.) No institution would 
consider that sufficient employment. 

No; housekeeping, if it is anything, is a 
combination of providing food and all sup- 
plies; sanitation and cleanliness; accurate 
accounts; and the hiring, discipline and dis- 
missal of servants. If it is less than this, 
then it is beyond the limits of the ordinary 
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private family, though it is, of course, per- 
fectly obvious that a great institution may 
well require four separate heads of these 
departments. Unless the college professor 
agrees that I have a right to expect all this, 
I cannot agree with her that I need a house- 
keeper. 

Now, while it is quite possible that my 
experience in this regard has been unusual, 
I do not believe that it was. I do not be- 
lieve it, because never in my life, in any 
other capacity, have I engaged four con- 
secutive failures. I do not believe it, be- 
cause these women were all too fundamen- 
tally alike not to be typical. I do not be- 
lieve it, because there is a perfectly definite 
impression in the minds of all my friends 
whose establishments are similar to mine, 
that “the housekeeper theory is no good— 
it doesn’t work.” 


An Interesting Fact in Economics 


Why doesn’t it work? I think I know. 
It is because a woman of sufficiently high 
ability to really fulfil these duties would not 
willingly undertake them. She would gladly 
and competently fulfil them in her own 
house; but if she is to leave her own house, 
she will become a business woman, a buyer 
for some firm, a forewoman, a typewriter, a 
journalist, a canvasser, a caterer—anything 
but some other woman’s housekeeper. And, 
for all I know, she is wise in her choice. 

The few capable women of my own gen- 
eration who are in this business are in a 
position to pick and choose as to what they 
will have, and they pick large establish- 
ments and high salaries—naturally. The 
growing number of young girls who leave 
the training schools for this business every 
year are snapped up by institutions and 
engaged as domestic science teachers before 
they have fairly grasped their diplomas. 
When an institution such as I have heard of, 
near Boston, has kept up for ten years its 
record of 800 students, then we may begin 
to hope that a good housekeeper will be as 
common as a good governess. But this is 
not the case at present. At present the vast 
majority of housekeepers are engaging in 
this business because they have not suffi- 
cient training for anything else—and it is 
unnecessary to point out that this does not 
promise highly for any business! 

Of my four housekeepers—all educated, 
refined, pleasing women—not one had any 
executive ability. Not one had any capac- 
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ity for unifying, organizing, directing, sys- 
tematizing. Not one but went to pieces in 
a crisis. Not one that failed to collapse be- 
fore the servant problem. Not one but ad- 
mitted frankly that she “simply couldn’t 
be called off from one thing to another con- 
stantly, and get anything done.” 

“But that is housekeeping,” I would say 
patiently, ‘that’s just what it is—isn’t it?”’ 

They could every one do any number of 
things that I couldn’t; they could none of 
them get done one quarter of what I could. 
Had I not been the fortunate employer of 
exceptionally devoted and competent do- 
mestics to the extent of one-third of my 
establishment, I could never have struggled 
on with a housekeeper at all! 

And yet every one was pleasant; every one 
was kindly, and remarkably (from my point 
of view) obliging; every one was absolutely 
honest and honorable. There was not one 
who did not perform—and _ willingly— 
many tasks for which she was neither en- 
gaged nor paid. But (and this is a very big 
“but”’) there was not one who adequately 
performed the tasks for which she was paid. 

And the proof of all this is in cold, hard 
figures; it is not clever exaggeration. When 
I engaged my first housekeeper, I was told 
by the head of the employment bureau that 
such an adjunct to my establishment would 
undoubtedly ‘“‘save her wages’ for me. 
And I believed it. 

Far from this, my expenses in all depart- 
ments mounted steadily. My force of ser- 
vants was increased, their wages rose, their 
food bills rose with their wages, their quar- 
rels increased with their food bills. My 
house was so much less clean that my 
friends commented on the fact. It grew 
impossible, somehow, to keep to the simple 
schedule of unvarying duties that has al- 
ways obtained before and since the era of 
housekeepers. I lived, instead, in a series of 
crises, nerve-racking, unavoidable. 

To every housekeeper I felt personally in- 
debted for friendly services kindly rendered. 
With every housekeeper I felt professionally 
defrauded, of clear. business obligations un- 
fulfilled through clear incompetence. Each 
one of them complained of a multiplicity of 
duties, of the impossibility of calm, con- 
centrated work in a given line (that is, they 
wanted to beclerks or seamstresses or cooks). 
Each one admitted that any one or two or 
even three of these duties would not have 
occupied anything like a working day. 
None of them saw the logical inference. 
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So, after four trials (out of which I 
emerged with at least three friends, any one 
of whom I should gladly welcome as a guest 
at any time) I considered the experiment 
closed. Amid the heartfelt thanks of hus- 
band, children, employees, guests and 
tradesmen, I cleaned my house (and it took 
time and soap and whitewash and ammonia!). 
I labeled every drawer and tin and box and 
jar; I affixed typewritten lists of everyone’s 
duties, and the hours and days for the same; 
I got new employees (and reduced the wages 
of every single position in the house and out of 
it, at a season when I am informed wages are 
rising) and I proceeded to receive from five 
regular employees and three days a week of 
outside-the-house labor precisely the same 
amount of work I had been getting from 
seven employees and a housekeeper! 

Since then all has been calm—almost 
stagnant. There are no crises, no madden- 
ing misunderstandings, no discontent. The 
same people do the same things at the same 
time, and produce the same results—for 
three-fifths of the old salary list. The in- 
conveniences inseparable from life on this 
planet continue to impress me—but whom 
do they not impress? Are cleanliness, econ- 
omy, comfort, and the contented services of 
friendly people to cost nothing? Are they 
worth no sacrifice? Something has to be 
paid by every visitor to Life’s amazing 
counter. 

And so, when the gentle reader challenges 
me to state that there is no strain in the 
constant carrying on my mind of the re- 
motest details of the daily life of a dozen 
people (in an establishment which must 
tally with the inexorable 
train schedule of the New 
York Central Railroad at 
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And, finally, any gentle reader who may 
consider this article to be rambling and dis- 
connected is in grave danger of making 
one of the mistakes of her gentle life. It 
isn’t. Utterly aside from the general prop- 
osition that it is far more important that 
most (we will say “most” in order to be 
ladylike) of the magazine writers of the 
present day should give up magazine writ- 
ing rather than housekeeping, if they can’t 
manage both—lI escape from this doom, 
because I can manage both!—utterly aside, 
I say, from this proposition, which I admit 
is debatable, though I am sorry for the 
woman that has to debate it with me, there 
is a concrete lesson in this article which, if 
she is willing to learn it, many a discon- 
tented woman can learn and lose her dis- 
content. This is the lesson: 

There are many clever women, wives, 
mothers and housekeepers who could, if 
they had the freedom from the responsibil- 
ities they have assumed, undoubtedly earn 
from five hundred to five thousand dollars a 
year. And they feel, many of them, that if 
they had only the certainty of being able to 
employ a housekeeper, they could arrange 
their lives logically and successfully, since 
editors and professors innumerable con- 
stantly assure them of this. This article is 
to beg these women to believe that in the 
present state of the labor market, and 
of our American social life, that house- 
keeper, except in rare instances, does not 
exist for them. I believe firmly that she 
will exist; I believe that she will modify 
the servant problem, decrease the board- 
ing and apartment-houses, and _ take 
her place at the side 
of the increasing number 
of professional women whose 


that!), I cannot meet that 
challenge —there is. If I 
must prove that I am as 
free as the young playwright 
in a five-room apartment, to 
go when, where, and as I 
please—I can’t. In my judg- 
ment, the more important to 
the scheme of this world a 
person is, the less that person 
can do as he pleases. And 
that is why, perhaps, that 
most young playwrights have 
never been, as a general thing, 
of much importance! 


necessities have called her 
into existence. But the 
time is not yet. Her stand- 
ard must be raised, her posi- 
tion defined, the household 
that requires her services 
must be trained to receive 
them properly. 

And meanwhile the pro- 
fessional-domestic woman 
must be ready to do what, 
as a matter of fact, she has 
always done—a little of her 
own work and a great deal 
of other people’s! 
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By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 
Author of Open House, Dr. Ellen, The Top of the Morning 


been inside a kitchen in her life. 
She had been a hotel child, with 
intervals of boarding schools and foreign 
pensions. After the years of wandering had 
come a season or two in an apartment 
hotel, where they had their own doorbell 
and parlor maid and a special table re- 
served for them in the florid café below, so 
that it was really very homelike—as Mrs. 
Damerel pointed out to the old friends who 
persisted in questions about settling down, 
and who looked at Marie Rose with an an- 
noying suggestion of commiserati n in 
their eyes. After another period of foreign 
wandering they came back again and fairly 
weltered in domesticity, taking an apart- 
ment that included a dining room and a 
dumb waiter connection with dim, distant 
kitchens below. Here their meals, markedly 
chilled, but elaborate, were served by their 
own maid, and there was no difference be- 


M veer ROSE had practically never 


‘“‘ Motors never went fast enough for 
under her impatient feet. Domestic- 
dictionary.” She was under the 


tween that and keeping house, except that 
one was saved all the trouble. And, as Mrs. 
Damerel insistently explained to the po- 
litely doubting eyes, such trouble would be 
impossible to one in her state of health. 

It was her annoying fate to be an invalid 
in whose suffering nobody quite believed. 
She proved it with minute details, and still 
the eyes that looked into hers showed a 
doubting reserve. She filled her letters 
with it, and the return letters dwelt on 
cheerful topics and threw off side remarks 
about air and exercise and the necessity of 
rising above oneself. She grew aggressive 
under the irritation, and visitors began to 
find her surrounded with outer tokens of 
pain—grim bottles on linen-covered stands, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


Marie Rose; trains and boats lagged 
ity was to her a mere word out of the 


spell of pleasures and palaces SS 


significant white pillows in place of casual 
silk cushions. And still they intimated 
that they would be ill themselves if they 
gave in to it, and turned the conversation 
to Marie Rose’s youth and its needs. Even 
when she offered the supreme proof by 
dying of her trouble, the veiled eyes at the 
funeral did not look wholly convinced. 
And so Marie Rose had pressed buttons 
all her life. She had given orders, spoken 
sharply when they were not carried out, 
fed properly when they were, and spent 
no more thought on those dim, distant 
kitchens than she spent on her own sound 
young organs. Domesticity was to her a 
mere word out of the dictionary; home, 
the place where, for the moment, they had 


unpacked their trunks. Frequent as their 
movings were, they were never quite fre- 
quent enough for her restless desire. Mo- 
tors never went fast enough, trains and 
boats lagged under her impatient feet. 
She would have liked to dart swallow- 
fashion over all the earth, dipping down at 
great cities and little ancient towns just 
long enough to taste their exquisite first 
flavor; to skim the cream off the experi- 
ence and then dart on to the next. 

A few weeks after the funeral, Cousin 
Sara Dugmore took Marie Rose abroad, 
and for four months they went at the girl’s 
own pace. Cousin Sara acquiesced in every 
move with cheerful readiness, and watched 
her charge with kindly, discerning eyes. 
Then, one day in Athens, with a pile of 
American mail in her lap, she put her cork- 
soled foot down. All that that implied she 
did not then make clear. She merely said, 
“T must go back, my dear. My father 
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wants me.” And no resistance on Marie 
Rose’s part could make her change. 

“Think how we have been going,” she 
said, with undisturbed good humor, to the 
despairing young woman. Marie Rose 
never sulked, but she could be stormily 
tragic. “I should think you would be glad 
to settle down for a while.” 

“T never want to settle down,” was the 
vehement answer. “I hate settling down, 
Cousin Sara!” 

“But suppose you married? You 
couldn’t go racing about the earth then!” 

“That’s just it,” triumphantly. “That 
is why I don’t intend to marry unless I find 
a man who takes life just the way I do.” 

“There aren’t many, dear.” 

“Well, I know one; so there must be 
more.” 

“And is he the sort of man you would 
like to marry? Could you look up to him?” 

Marie Rose considered. ‘Well, I like 
him. He isn’t strong enough to have a pro- 
fession, but he isn’t ill or anything horrid. 
He is always traveling, and he—but he 
takes photographs. Not just snaps them, 
you know; goes about with three cameras, 
and all that. I shouldn’t want to marry a 
man who cared about photography, some- 
way.” 

She was quite serious, and the older 
woman suppressed her smile. ‘How about 


children?” she asked. “Babies can’t 


travel.” 

“That’s another thing,” Marie Rose 
straightened up excitedly. “I don’t think 
I ought to have children.” 

Cousin Sara looked startled. ‘“ But why 
not? You seem fond of them,” she added, 
as Marie Rose hesitated. 

“Well, lam.” She found it hard to word 
her explanation. “I like their prettiness 
and their dearness. I like to flirt with them, 
Cousin Sara! But I do not like to take 
care of them.” She was on sure ground 
now. “I don’t like them when they are 
troublesome, or when I want to do some- 
thing els. I suppose I have a base nature 
but it’s the truth. And so I really don’t 
think I ought to marry at all.” 

“T see.’ If Cousin Sara smiled inwardly, 
there was nothing to show it. “Now we 
must look up sailings, my dear.” 

“You really have decided?” 

“T really have.” 

“And there isn’t a soul I could join,” 
sighed Marie Rose. 

They took the next steamer for what 


Cousin Sara called home, and Marie Rose 
consoled herself by planning how they 
might go to Japan together as soon as the 
paternal needs had been attended to. She 
thought herself cold—her mother had had 
that most contagious of afflictions, the 
hatred of being touched, so Marie Rose be- 
lieved that she hated it, too; and she had 
never stayed in one place long enough to 
develop local affections. Yet she had 
grown surprisingly fond of this erect, sturdy, 
middle-aged cousin, who gave such an 
effect of strength, and who yet unaccount- 
ably did everything that one wanted. 

Not until they were within sight of Sandy 
Hook did Cousin Sara reveal the full ex- 
tent of the.foot she had put down. Marie 
Rose, leaning against the rail, was wonder- 
ing how she could kill time until they could 
be off again. The wind intensified her 
bright, autumnal coloring, outlined the 
alert poise of her rounded youth. Her head 
always turned quickly, like a bird’s; her 
dark eyes were usually excitedly wide open, 
her lips parted as if she had just taken 
breath for some impulsive question. She 


looked even dangerously ready for life; | 


but the years spent in public had given her 
an unexpected poise and discrimination. 
If she enjoyed the staring eyes that fol- 
lowed her, she was also a little scornful of 
them. Cousin Sara had trembled at the 
outset for what she might have to combat, 
but Marie Rose was well guarded from 
within, and could ignore undesirable ad- 
vances with a blankness that freed her 
guardian of outer responsibilities. It was 
the force of inner responsibilities that 
brought Cousin Sara to the attack. 

“T want you to go to housekeeping,” she 
said. 

“Me!” Marie Rose was too astonished 
even to laugh. 

“T want you to take a little apartment, 
furnish it, and settle down,” Cousin Sara 
went on. Her eyes were amused, but her 
quiet strength’ was suddenly alarming. 
Marie Rose, instead of flitting scornfully 
away from the idea, began to flutter and 
struggle. 

“But I should loathe it, Cousin Sara! 
Why should I bother with a cook when I 
can get all that done for me so much better? 
And I couldn’t keep house all alone—it 
would be absurd.” 


“T want you,” went on the inexorable 


voice, “to get Louisa Salter to come to you 
for the winter.” 
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“But I don’t know Louisa Salter. I 
might hate her. She’s ill—you said so.” 

“She is not well enough yet to go on with 
her cooking classes, but she could cook 
your little meals, and also chaperon you. 
She wants some such position. She is a 
lady, you know.” Cousin Sara looked 
keenly into the troubled face for a sign of 
snobbishness, and smiled at not finding it. 
“A maid could do your cleaning and rough 
work,” she added. 

“But why? Why should I?” Marie 
Rose’s head was thrown back like a colt’s 
from the halter rope. 

“Because I think you will presently be 
much happier for it.” 

“But I am happy enough now.” 

“My little girl, you don’t know the first 
thing about happiness. You know excite- 
ment, and you try toliveonit. Iam going 
to show you something better.”’ 

“T don’t want anything better. I won't 
do it, Cousin Sara.” 

“T want you to, dear.” She was serene 
and benignant, and as unescapable as the 
iron cage. “I have lived longer than you, 
Marie Rose. Trust me a little. I know 
what you want better than you do.” 

“But you can’t: you don’t understand 
me,” the girl was strung with feverish pro- 
test. “I can’t live along quietly, as some 
girls do. I have to have excitement and 
change, or I nearly die. If I had to settle 
down I'd commit suicide.” 

“But you have never tried it. You don’t 
know what you are talking about.” 

“Oh, yes, I do. We came near it last 
winter—you know, we had our own dining 
room and everything. And I was so blue 
and restless! You see, dear Cousin Sara’”’ 
she dropped from protest to explanation 
with an earnestness that was wholly sweet, 
TI haven’t any patience. I was born with- 
out any—Mother always said that. If 
things don’t go exactly right—if I order tea 
and it doesn’t come up, or if Central gives 
me the wrong number—I nearly go crazy. 
When a hotel has bad service you can speak 
to the management, or you can leave; but 
in your own home you have to struggle 
with it and stand it. And I couldn't. 
Truly.”’ She was so vivid, so unconsciously 
imperious, so confident that life would give 
her just what she chose, that the older 
woman’s eyes saddened, though they still 
smiled. 

“Every word you say proves how right I 
am,” she said. ‘We have lived your life, 


‘ 


just as you wanted, for four months; and I 
have seen just how much satisfaction can 
be got out of it, my dear!” There was 
humorous accusation in that. “Now I 
want you to settle down and keep house,”’ 
she ended on a note of firmness that seemed 
to bring the walls of the cage very close. 

“T don’t see how I can,” but it was a 
feeble effort, the dying flutter of resistance. 
“T should be perfectly miserable. You 
truly don’t understand me.” 

“You will like choosing your own furni- 
ture; you have such good taste,’’ Cousin 
Sara threw out, and had the wisdom to let 
the topic drop with that. In spite of her- 
self, Marie Rose presently began to see 
visions of draperies and polished woods. 

The apartment was soon found. By 
paying a rent suited to a three-story house 
and ten acres of grounds, Marie Rose came 
into possession of five rooms and two baths, 
and proceeded to furnish at a pace that left 
Miss Dugmore breathless. 

“T can not stand waiting,’’ Marie Rose 
explained. “If I buy anything, it has got 
to be delivered on the spot. I’m an immedi- 


‘ate person—Mother always said that, and 


I make the shops understand it.” 

She certainly did. Everything arrived 
marked, ‘“‘Special—deliver today.” Cur- 
tains went up at hectic speed; rugs un- 
rolled; chairs and tables sprang into their 
places; and, even as the cleaning woman 
wrung out the last cloth, Marie Rose and 
her trunks arrived. Cousin Sara, a little 
fagged but benignant, came also for a last 
look. 

““You have done wonders,”’ she admitted. 

“That part was fun. And I like putting 
things through;” Marie Rose straightened 
a curtain with a hand that was already 
proprietary. ‘But, when everything is 
done——”’ 

“Come and look at the kitchen,’”’ Cousin 
Sara interposed. ‘You don’t half realize 
how nice that is.” 

Marie Rose followed indifferently. She 
had commissioned Cousin Sara to buy the 
necessary supplies and utensils, and had 
been frankly bored at the older woman’s 
enthusiasm for nice, clean graniteware pots 
and beautiful aluminum frying pans and 
the dearest little enameled bowls. When 
she had been expected to discover charm in 
a set of graduated measuring spoons she 
had rebelled. 

“T don’t care what the things are cooked 
with so long as they are properly cooked,” 
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she had declared. “Get anything you like, 
Cousin Sara, but don’t expect me to be en- 
thusiastic over saucepans and egg-beaters. 
I shall probably never even see them.” 

Cousin Sara had accepted the rebuke 
good humoredly and had restrained her 
enthusiasm until this moment. 

“Tf you knew what a good kitchen outfit 
you have! Do let me show it to you just 
this once,” she urged, humorously, and 
Marie Rose had not the heart to refuse. 
Cousin Sara really glowed over the exhibi- 
tion, and all the time there was such a nice, 
amused look in her charming face that the 
girl suddenly put an arm about her. 

“T wish you were going to live with me,” 
she said. 

“Oh, I should spoil you.” 

“And Miss Salter won’t?” with quick 
suspicion of designs on her character. 

“She won’t be in a position to,” was the 
soothing answer. “You will like her, dear; 
she has plenty of fun in her. Just what did 
she say about arriving?” 

Marie Rose produced a postal. ‘‘‘ Expect 
me about five o’clock,’” she read. A gleam 
of amusement, quickly concealed, shot 
across Cousin Sara’s face 

Five o'clock,” she said, vaguely. ‘‘ Now 
let me show you how to light and turn off 
the stove. You ought to know.” 

Marie Rose saw no reason for learning, 
but submitted to instruction. Then they 
went out for a last luncheon together, and 
Cousin Sara turned toward her New Jersey 
home. Marie Rose saw her off, clinging to 
her bag and umbrella until the last minute. 
Whatever the defects of the girl’s bringing 
up, it had taught her to give service to her 
elders. She always carried the loads, ran 
the errands, and took all the inevitable 
trouble of traveling with a buoyant readi- 
ness that the older woman found touching. 
Cousin Sara said good-by with a flicker of 
compunction in her kind eyes. 

“Tf you need me, dear, any time, run 
right out; or I will come,” she said apolo- 
getically. For, even at that moment, one 
of Miss Salter’s postals, written over both 
sides and inclosed in an envelope, was lying 
in her bag. She had written: 


“T learned to swim by the good old method of 
being thrown into the pond. There are worse 
ways. Scrabbling for twenty-four hours won’t hurt 
her, and it will give her some primary notion of 
what goes on under the pretty surfaces. Now don’t 
you turn soft, Sara, and stay to coddle her. This is 
my experiment, and I expect to have no end of fun 


out of it—if only my back will behave. It isall right 
so long as it doesn’t try anything sudden or violent. 
I like what you tell me of M. R. That isn’t the 
kind of spoiltness that frightens me. It is these 
chits that aim to look like chorus girls.” 


The postal had come to an end there, and 
she had added, “‘ Will come without fail the 
next day,” along one side. 

Marie Rose went back to the empty 
apartment oppressed by a sense of loss. 
Her original attitude toward Cousin Sara— 
the half-amused, wholly patronizing liking 
of brilliant, central youth for necessary, 
peripheral middle age—had not been for- 
mally revised; but she was dimly conscious 
that she had had a finer companion than 


- she had quite realized in this good-humored 


old cousin. She would have been horrified 
to recognize it, but she had never missed 
her mother with this chilly ache of loneli- 
ness. 

The feeling took her to the kitchen that 
had so roused Miss Dugmore’s affections. 
It undeniably was an attractive little place, 
freshly blue and white, with an effect oi 
tiles and porcelain and shining nickel. A 
small white kettle piped with blue had been 
left standing on the table—a chubby little 
kettle, so infantile and innocent that Cousin 
Sara had laughed over it, calling it a dear 
little soul. Marie Rose picked it up, and, 
moved perhaps by some old feminine in- 
stinct latent in her blood, she filled it and 
set it on the stove. Then it occurred to her 
to light the burner underneath. This was 
becoming an adventure. Fearfully, at 
arm’s length, she applied the match; the 
kettle spread itself over the flame with a 
cozy suggestion of a fat little setting-hen 
on a nest, and Marie Rose dimly saw why 
Cousin Sara had laughed. The absurd 
thing really had a sort of charm. 

A desire to experiment further seized her. 
She hesitated, warning herself as her 
mother might have warned her: “What is 
the sense? ... You will only get into 
difficulties. . . . You don’t want it.” Then 
she caught up her gloves and hurried out, 
as gaily busy as the sparrow who hops down 
to get the first straw of the nesting season. 

The nearest grocery deserved some finer 
name. Motor vans backed at the curb; 
delicate color schemes in exotic fruits and 
vegetables spread behind the plate glass of 
the windows; a gray-haired gentleman who 
might have been a foreign minister di- 
rected Marie Rose to the proper counter. 

“T want an egg,” she said. 
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“A dozen eggs?” murmured the clerk, 
pencil suspended. 

“No, one egg,” said Marie Rose, firmly. 
The clerk wrote, and waited for the next 
item. ‘That is all,” she added. 

“Yes, madam. Where shall we send it?” 

The vision of a motor truck speeding off 
with her egg ought to have made her smile; 
but Marie Rose was fatally accustomed to 
service. She intimated with a sense of con- 
ferring favor that she would take it with 
her, and, having paid for the foreign min- 
ister and the window display as well as for 
the egg, she went home as fast as a very 
striking-looking young woman could permit 
herself to go in public. Yet she might as 
well have run, so little was notice averted. 
She was youth incarnate, with her head 
thrown back like a colt’s and excitement 
quivering in her repressed step. The street 
watched her, and was sorry when she had 
gone. 

The kettle was boiling insanely. Marie 
Rose, throwing aside her things, chose a 
saucepan, filled it from the kettle, and 
cautiously, breathlessly dropped in her egg. 
Then she laid her watch on the table and 
stared at it for three minutes. She had 
been saying “Three minutes” all her life 
in various languages; it was the one fact in 
cookery of which she felt absolutely sure. 

Probably no one ever ate anything so as- 
tonishingly good as that boiled egg at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. She swallowed it 
hastily, lest Miss Salter should catch her, 
and concealed all traces of the experiment 
except the shell. That presented difficul- 
ties; and when Marie Rose encountered 
difficulties she rang a bell. 

For the first time in her experience there 
was no bell. Incredulous, then indignant, 
she searched the various walls, and de- 
manded aloud how you could get along if 
you could not press a button when you had 
need. A telephone connecting with the 
office below was not at all the same thing; 
she could not explain to the management 
that she had an eggshell on her hands. 
Still holding it, she opened her entrance 
door, with a hope of help from without. 

The door of the apartment across the hall 
was open, giving a glimpse of a richly fur- 
nished interior—a glow of rugs, an arabesque 
of lace against a distant window. A man 
in blue shirtsleeves was brushing up the 
dust about the doorsill, and Marie Rose, 
accustomed to the male chambermaid of 
foreign lands, unhesitatingly addressed him. 
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“Will you please tell me what I can do 
with this?” 

The face he lifted was surprisingly sun- 
burned for one in his position, and large— 
the whole man was built on a large scale. 


Features less bold would have been absurd . 


on that big frame. His thick, dark hair 
grew to a deep point on his forehead, re- 
treating far back on the left, an arrangement 
that was curiously becoming, like some sort 
of a military cap. He laid down his brush 
deliberately, as though no request could 
startle him, and came across to see what 
“this” was. 

“Haven’t you a garbage pail?” he asked. 

“Certainly not!” Her tone implied that 
that was a vulgar question. He smiled, not 
disrespectfully, yet quite openly, as he 
might have smiled down at a child. 

“Oh, I think you must have,” he remon- 
strated, a large indulgence in his voice. 
“Let me look.’”’ He led the way back to 
the kitchen, and, at the first glance, dis- 
covered a closed galvanized pail under the 
sink board—a fair, unsullied pail, not at all 
suggestive of the horrors that one shuddered 
past on the street. 

“Oh, that!” But still Marie Rose held 
back. “I don’t quite like the idea,” she 
said. “Is there no way I can burn it?” 
She had known, almost from the first mo- 
ment, that she had made a mistake; that 
broom and shirtsleeves did not correctly in- 
terpret this large, calm, wholly masculine 
person, with his outdoor simplicity of man- 
ner and his indulgent friendliness. But she 
kept courageously to the tone of her rash 
beginning. It was better to let him think 
her a somewhat forward young woman than 
to explain what she had thought him. 

“Burn it! Good Lord, you don’t want 
to burn eggshells,” he remonstrated, so 
honestly concerned that she flushed for her 
ignorance. 

“T didn’t suppose they were of any use,” 
she apologized. 

“Tt isn’t that. It’s the smell. It would 
drive you out of house,and home. Didn’t 
you know that?” His tone said, gently, 
“a big girl like you!” and Marie Rose’s 
head went up with the little jerk that meant 
impatience. 

“‘But I have never kept house,” she pro- 
tested. “How could I1—” He was not 
listening. His nose had lifted, scenting the 
air like a hound’s. For an instant she saw a 
hunter of the woods—wary, bronzed, statu- 
esque in his simple, dominant bigness—ask- 
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ing his trained senses some direct question. 
Then he turned quickly to the stove. 

“Oh, look here!”’ He caught up from the 
flame the saucepan in which the egg had 
been cooked, and which had been left boil- 
ing until the last drop of water was gone. 
“What a shame! I’m afraid it’s—no, I 
don’t believe it is hurt, after all.” He car- 
ried it to the window, examining it with 
single-minded attention.. “It is only 
scorched. In another minute, though— 
What is this?” he added, touching with a 
cautious finger-tip the white crystals that 
lined the inside. 

“That must be the salt,’’ said Marie 
Rose. “I boiled an egg, you know,” she 
added, as he looked puzzled. 

“Oh, I see.” He was grave almost to 
solemnity. 

“Perhaps I put too much salt in the 
water,” she conceded, conscious of some- 
thing unspoken. 

“‘Well—perhaps.” He laid aside the 
saucepan, and again his mellow indulgence 
smiled down on her. “You want to look 
out for water boiling away,” he warned her. 
“You can’t cook and do anything else at the 
same time. You learn that after ‘you have 
spoiled enough things to get it through you.”’ 

Marie Rose was wondering whether he 
was really unaware that he was in a strange 
young woman’s kitchen, or whether good 
breeding simply concealed his conscjous- 
ness of the situation. She felt that he 


‘ought to go, but she was loath to send him. 


Every pulse of youth in her responded to 
the touch of adventure in this prosaic- 
looking interview, though she, too, pre- 
sented an impenetrable unconsciousness. 
He was sufficiently conventional to keep 
the bodily attitude of one just about to 
leave, and her light poise against the table 
was properly temporary. 

“T don’t intend to cook,” she explained. 
“My—my housekeeper hasn’t come, that is 
all. I expect her any minute.” 

“What shall you do if she fails you?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, she won’t fail me.” 

“Then she’s a new kind’’; he spoke with 
a serious conviction that brought a flash 
of amusement into her vivid face. 

“Keeping house is all trouble and worry, 
isn’t it?’ she asked, alert for fresh testi- 
mony that she might pass on to Cousin 
Sara. 

His shrug admitted problems. “But 
what else can you do?”’ 


“Why, travel, and stay at apartment 
hotels, and—” He was looking at her with 
an intensity of concern that halted her. 

“Oh, but what a dog’s life!” he burst out, 
“2 honestly appalled that a laugh escaped 

er. 

“It is the only life,” she assured him. 
“You go flying over the earth, wherever 
you please; if things aren’t comfortable, 
you move; if the people in one place bore 
you, you go on to the next. Freedom and 
excitement and no worry about servants or 
plumbers or marketing—why, it’s a perfect 
life. People don’t know it, that’s all. They 
keep house because they haven’t learned 
any better.” 

He had forgotten, for the moment, to 
look as though he were just going. His big 
arms were folded across his chest with a 
sort of solemnity. 

“You really mean that? You're in 
earnest?” 

“Of course. I know it—I have always 
lived that way.” 

“But where does work come in?” 

She looked puzzled. ‘“‘What work?” 

“And your hearth? Your home feeling?” 

She was ready for that question. “Oh, 
that is a superstition,” she assured him with 
the confidence of one who has often proved 
her point. 

“You mean to say that you have never 
lived in a place until you loved it—loved 
the shabby old walls and the dents in the 
woodwork and the uneven brick hearth— 
so that it was like a living being to you, 
a good old comrade? Cared for it so that 
you slapped your hand on it when you 
came in?” 

Her confidence was undaunted. ‘ People 
imagine that they feel like that for places,” 
she explained. “That is the way they com- 
fort themselves for having to stay in one 
spot. Why should one care for walls and 
floors? Especially shabby ones. I simply 
couldn’t, that’s all. It isn’t in me. I know 
better, you see.” 

“And you think it was just imagination 
that wrote this?” He dropped his arms, 
and, leaning against the doorpost, he 
calmly, amusedly, began to sing. It was a 
stale old song—to Marie Rose a trashy bit 
of sentimentality, referred to only in carica- 
ture. And in his mischievous.eyes lay full 
recognition of this, even as his wonderful 
voice drew all the first fresh meaning out of 
the time-worn words. He sang almost under 
his breath in a mellow baritone, not highly 
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finished, but so warm, so appealing, that 
she could not fight off its influence. She 
called on laughter and ridicule to help her, 
but they fell away, silenced. All that had 
been sad in her life, the memories that she 
spent her gay days evading, rose up to press 
intolerably on her heart. Suddenly she did 
not want to get away from what was past; 
she wanted to get back close to it, to find 
in it something that she must have missed 
by the way. The sharp longing was worse 
than homesickness; it was what the man 
without a country must feel before a na- 
tional anthem. He sang with merciless ap- 
peal until her bright defiance went down 
under a blurred mist. 

“Don’t,” she said, sharply, and so broke 
the spell. 

“T’m sorry. It wasn’t fair,” he admitted, 
smiling deeply. “‘Only—there is something 
in it, you know.” He was really going now. 
“Tf your cook doesn’t come, could I—” 

Iam sure she will.’’ Panic lest Miss 
Salter might be arriving at that moment 
seized her, and she tacitly hurried him. At 
the outer door he paused again. 

““My name is Ward, Galen Ward,” he 
said, and bowed with unexpected formality. 
Yet she felt certain that he smiled after the 
door was shut—not at his introduction into 
a strange kitchen, but because a grown 
girl had cried over “Home Sweet Home,” 
and had not known what to do with an egg- 
shell. 

“Well, I can’t help it,’ she protested 
aloud. She forgot to wonder why the occu- 
pant of such an apartment should have been 
found sweeping it. 

At half-past six Marie Rose was still 
awaiting her guardian and cook. She 
pulled the shades on*the October darkness, 
lit the electric lamps, and walked slowly, 
critically, through her domain. It really 
was rather nice for a change. The little 
bedrooms looked cool and white and sweet; 
the dining-room had an apricot glow; the 
big living-room showed warm browns and a 
gleam of copper; a desk stood invitingly 
open; bookshelves had begun to fill. 

“But what do you do all day?” she won- 
dered. 

The doorbell made her heart quicken. 
Her self possession, her ability to deal ade- 
quately with the outside world, were dear 
to her; but she felt a childish desire to run 
away from Miss Louisa Salter rather than 
to let her in. She threw back the door with 
a prepared smile of greeting, and found a 


small telegraph boy an amusing anticlimax. 
But her amusement ended abruptly as she 
read the message. 


“Sorry to disappoint you expect me tomorrow 
am writing. L. SALTER.” 


‘Well, this is cool!” said Marie Rose to 
her empty apartment. “Well, I must say— 
what does she think I am going to do to- 
night?” She stood like an insulted princess, 
demanding redress. The only answer was a 
faint clatter from the kitchen, where a 
saucepan lid, left perilously balanced, slid 
to the floor. She went to see what had hap- 
pened, then paused, frowning imperiously 
about her. There was no café in the build- 
ing, or even very near; and to go out alone 
at night into a big and partly strange city 
in search of dinner was impossible. The 
few people she knew well enough to call 
9 were still out of town. Yet one must 

ine. Instinctively she turned to the wall; 
this was a case where one simply must press 
a button. But the wall blankly failed her. 

“T suppose I can go hungry to bed,” she 
scolded the universe. 

A scarcely heeded remark of Cousin 
Sara’s presently came to her aid. 

“These are a few ready prepared things, 
dear, in case Louisa doesn’t feel like going 
right to cooking,” she had said, her hand at 
a storeroom shelf. Marie Rose went dubi- 
ously to look into them. 

There were cereals, beans, soups, bis- 
cuits, marmalade; also an elementary cook 
book and some household magazines—an 
odd provision to make for Miss Salter, 
though Marie Rose did not think of that. 
Lured by the enthusiasm of its label, she 
chose a can of soup, and carried it and the 
biscuits to the kitchen table. A gleam of 
the afternoon’s excitement came back as she 
laid a napkin over a tray and set it with 
bowl and spoon. 

“Tt isn’t a bad little adventure, for once,” 
she admitted, as she selected a can opener 
from the table drawer and went cautiously 
at the soup. 

The can proved elusive, difficult. The 
directions for opening it were meager: 
“Open,” was all they said. There was no 
cover to come off, no mark to indicate where 
to begin. Marie Rose, jabbing violently, 
produced several small holes, from which a 
grayish liquid, not at all like the pictured 
contents, began to ooze; but still the can 
was far from opened. She worked at it 
with mounting temper till it sprang from her 
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hands and went clattering across the floor, 
leaving a trail of gray drops. 

“Well, don’t, then,” she burst out, and 
for a few minutes was too angry to do any- 
thing more. Then, with a long, bitter sigh, 
she took down a can of baked beans. “It 
will be better than nothing,” she said, 
sulkily. 

Three minutes later that can was flung 
down, somewhat mauled but still intact, 
while Marie Rose nursed a long, jagged 
scratch across one hand. 

“Don’t they want their old cans to 
open?” she stormed. “What right have 
they to make them like that? Why does 
anyone buy them when they act so?”’ Her 
breath caught and her eyes filled. “It is 
not fair to make them so tight and hurt 
people so,” she panted. Shaken, rebellious, 
she stripped the paper cover from the bis- 
cuit tin and prepared to stay herself with 
the dullest form of human food; but even 
this was denied her. The top stuck as 
though it had been soldered on: not a 
corner would it yield. She jabbed until a 
sharp pain and a line of blood across her 
thumb marked a third defeat. Then her 
head went down on the kitchen table. 

“T won’t keep house—I hate it—I won't. 
It is not fair!” came brokenly from behind 
her arm. 

A sound brought her head up with a dis- 
mayed start. It was her own doorbell, 
rung faintly, almost timidly, yet in unmis- 
takable summons. She hesitated unhap- 
pily; then, pressing her palms across her 
cheeks and eyes, she went slowly to the 
door. 

In the lighted hall without stood her 
neighbor from across the way, and he held 
in one hand a Canton bowl, whence issued 
a potent steam. He wore his coat now, and 
a general air of being freshly ordered, and 
his tone was apologetic. 

“Did your cook come?”’ 

Marie Rose, standing back in the shadow, 
shook her head. “No,” she managed to say 
without betraying the stormy unevenness 
of her breath. He appeared relieved. 

“T thought she might not, so I brought 
you some soup.”” He advanced the bowl a 
little, still uncertain how it would be re- 
ceived. “Will you let me—would you 
mind? It’s—it’s really good, and a whole 
meal in itself. I made it. Could you—?” 

“You are very kind.” In spite of heroic 
efforts, her voice quavered on “kind.” The 
light showed a red mark on the hand she 
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put out for the bowl. His quick glance 
pierced the dimness of the entry, and what 
might have dismayed another man seemed 
to put him at his ease. 

“You have hurt your hand,” he said, 
quietly. “Let me put this down for you. 
It is hot.” She turned without a word and 
let him follow her to the kitchen. One bat- 
tered can still rolled on the floor; two, 
dented but unconquered, lay on the table. 
At the sight her anger flamed up again. 

“T couldn’t open them. No one could. 
It isn’t fair to make them like that. It’s 
idiotic. I’ve hurt myself and hurt myself, 
and I hate keeping house!” She would not 
cry, but she was shaken from head to foot 
by big breaths. ‘No one ought to have to 
do such things! A home is all nonsense!” 

“T know!” His big voice caressed her, 
soothed and sympathized. “It is hard till 
you get the knack. Just let me show you 
how to open these things; it’s nothing when 
you know.” He picked up the punctured 
can from the floor. “This ought to be 
poured out now, even if you don’t use it 
tonight. You mustn’t leave things stand- 
ing in cans after you have let the air in. 
Did you know that?” He was giving her 
time, talking on with averted eyes. “We'll 
pour this into a saucepan, and you can 
warm it tomorrow. Where is the can 
opener?” 

She had dropped down exhaustedly in a 
chair by the table. “Right there. I think 
I’ve broken the point of the nasty thing,” 
she said spiritlessly. 

He picked up the implement she pointed 
out, and a quick intake of breath made her 
glance hastily up. For an outraged second, 
she had thought that he was going to 
laugh; but his face was supremely grave. 

“That partly accounts for it,” he said 
with deferential gentleness. ‘“ You see, this 
is an ice pick.” 

“That? That little thing?” 

“Tt is weighted,” he explained. “It’s a 
very good kind. Now, a can opener—” 
he took from the table drawer another im- 
plement and laid it before her. “That is 
more like it.” 

“Oh, I thought that was a kind of tlower 
scissors,” she said surprisedly. Mr. Ward 
turned abruptly away, as though in search 
of something. “There is a saucepan over 
the sink there,” she added. 

“Also a bag of salt with a silver spoon in 
it;” he spoke reproachfully. “Don’t you 
know that salt blackens silver?” 
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“No, I don’t know it and I don’t want 
to,” with a fresh burst of resentment. 
“Everything I do is wrong. I can’t learn 
forty million new things and I won’t. I 
hate housekeeping.” 

“But you will eat my soup,” he begged, 
setting it before her. ‘And some bis- 
cuits—’’ he had the cover off in two move- 
ments. “‘You won’t let it get cold?” She 
was ashamed of her outburst. 

“You are very kind. I haven’t half 
thanked you,” she apologized. “Only, I 
was so upset.” . 

“Of course!”” His tone implied that he 
had often wept over can opening himself. 
With a neat blow from one end of Marie 
Rose’s flower scissors and a quick snip or 
two with the other end, he had the can open 
and emptied by the time she had swallowed 
the first spoonful of his soup. Till this min- 
ute, she had been as remote from the con- 
ventions as though he had come to her aid 
in a railway accident; but now propriety 
began to whisper uneasily. 

“T can’t tell you how good it is, and how 
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much obliged I am,” she said. He re- 
sponded instantly to the thing unspoken. 

“T am so glad,” straightening up to go. 
“Will you do something about your 
hand?” 

“Tt is only a scratch,” she held it up to 
show him. “Being hurt always upsets me; 
I have no endurance. I can’t stand pain 
at all. But I’m all right now.” 

“Well, please call on me if I can help. 
Good-night.” 

They smiled at each other, warmly, lik- 
ingly. For a long time after her bowl was 
empty, Marie Rose sat musing by the 
kitchen table. Girl-like, she decided that 
it was the way his hair grew on his forehead 
that made him so attractive. His bowl was 
a beautiful piece of old Canton, mellow and 
rich in coloring, quite unlike the hard 
brightness of the cheaper modern ware; 
and yet he had cooked its contents himself. 
It was very queer. But pleasant. Pictures 
of him stayed in her head all the evening. 
Smiling, comforted, reassured, Marie Rose 
dropped off to sleep in her new home. 


In the November number a surprise awaits Marie Rose, also a real 


ELIZABETH 


ETERMINING that their Hallow- 
D e’en party should have unique and 
original features, a few members of 
an enterprising New England club sent out, 
instead of the conventional Jack o’ Lan- 
terns, invitations decorated by hand with a 
tripod and steaming caldron, under which a 
fire burned brightly. Toward this blaze a 
witch on her broom and a ghost in flowing 
draperies were hastening, while bat and owl 
attendants, were in evidence. 
Beneath was the following jingle: 


Be it known 
A witch colony plans to convene, 
To celebrate joyously, weird Hallowe’en; 
And, under its mystical, magical spell 
Incantations employ; romances foretell. 
And this company summons of spirits a host, 
To respond, every one, in the guise of a ghost. 


adventure, according to her own definition 


The ‘Iryst of the Witches 


The Story of a Successful Halloween Party 


By 
F. BINGHAM 


Take wing, O ye spirits, for magic athirst, 

To the tryst of the witches—November the first. 

The wigwam of ——, on —— Street, that night 

Will receive all who come, at the password “In 
White.” 

So grant us your presence and find out your fate; 

Enchantments begin at the chiming of eight. 


Before the city clocks had pealed forth 
the appointed hour, many groups of pros- 
pective ghosts might have been seen wend- 
ing their way to the scene of the witches’ 
carnival. Had there been a shadow of 
doubt in the minds of any regarding the 
trysting place, it would have been quickly 
dispelled, for in .a window of the large 
“wigwam,” a grinning Jack o’ Lantern of 
huge proportions beamed brightly, and in 
an adjoining window a witch on her broom 
appeared to be hastening toward it, while a 
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black cat, in hot pursuit, brought up the 
end of the procession. 

As the door swung open to admit the 
expected ghosts, a group of three witches, 
appropriately garbed, with abrupt bows 
and gestures, led the way to the dressing- 
room. They pointed significantly to a 
large black placard, which bore in white 
lettering the following salutation: 


Thrice welcome, Ghosts. Now feel at home 
And swell the throng in white who roam. 
Upon the score cards passed tonight 

In ghostly characters please write 

The names of those you recognize 

In spite of all their veiled disguise. 

No ghost by witches will be hung, 

Providing each controls its tongue. 

If but a single word is spoken, 

The magic spell might all be broken. 


As the throng of veiled figures began to 
file forth in silence from the dressing-room, 
another trio of witches suddenly stopped 
their progress by giving utterance, in the 
most doleful tune that antique hymn books 
could offer, to the following surprising 
announcement: 


All ye on ghostly errand bent, 

To buried be must give consent. 

This prelude no one can evade 

Who walks tonight, in white—a shade. 


Any lack of enthusiasm in responding 
to this unusual opportunity was promptly 
followed up by broom pressure, until seven 
or eight candidates were pushed and im- 
pelled onward through a door, which closed 
behind them. This wondering group found 
itself in what seemed like a bit of fairyland. 

Dainty draperies, graceful vines, richly 
tinted leaves, berries, and butterflies, made 
a most pleasing combination. As admiring 
glances were bestowed upon these surround- 
ings, the melody of sweet child voices fell 
upon the ear, and from various nooks and 
corners in which they had been hiding, 
eight of the dearest fairies imaginable came 
flying forth (at a signal from a mother 
witch), singing as they came, this explana- 
tion of their presence: 


The witches have summoned of fairies a band 

To help carry out the strange rules of witchland. 
To bury each ghost is their gruesome delight, 

So stoop—and be berried by fairies tonight. 


As each ghost knelt in response to this 
invitation one of the fairies pinned upon 
her a generous bunch of partridge berries. 
This initiation into the land of “shades” 


having been accomplished, this body of 
ghosts was permitted to pass on, through 
another door, while a fresh importation of 
veiled figures took their places. The dole- 
ful dirge was repeated at intervals in the 
outer passage until all had passed through 
the berrying process. 

Black-covered score cards, with decora- 
tions of white owls and the white-penciled 
words “‘Who’s who?” next aroused the 
interest of the ghosts, and they guessed at 
and recorded the identity of some of the 
“shades.” 

Gradually the throng wended its way on- 
ward from room to room until the witches’ 
rendezvous was reached. Here, in a leafy 
bower, was a large iron caldron out of 
which curling fumes. (from joss-sticks) 
ascended, and underneath which a flame 
(an electric light bulb under red calico) 
shone forth in a lurid glow. In this pic- 
turesque haunt the witches gathered for a 
brief consultation, and then in an awesome 
tone the startling announcement was made 
that a few of the great shades of history 
would favor the company with their pres- 
ence. All who recognized them were asked 
to record their names as they appeared. 

Through the half-open door there silently 
glided a tall figure, bearing a lantern which 
was flashed in the faces of numerous on- 
lookers; but unavailingly, as, with a sad 
shake of the head, Diogenes again gave up 
his quest for ‘“‘an honest man.” 

Another shade appeared leading a mon- 
key and treating it with such marked re- 
spect that the father of the theory of evo- 
lution was unmistakable. 

Then two distinguished shades ap- 
peared together—one of queenly mien, 
while her devoted attendant gallantly sacri- 
ficed a wrap to serve as a carpet for her 
feet. 

A mounted shade followed in hot haste 
spurring a steed of “dapple gray” with a 
rocking gait into the very heart of the com- 
pany, as would befit a Paul Revere. And 
then this shade, on urgent mission “to 
spread the alarm,” was off again. 

But a strange, new witch stood where the 
valiant Revere had passed. In subdued 
and solemn tones this witch gave voice to 
an impressive ghost story, in which the 
turning of a key in a rusty lock, the creak- 
ing of a stair, and the striking of the mid- 
night hour all contributed their share of 
shivers, and helped to intensify the interest 
of the thrilling narrative. As the climax 
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of this tale was reached, the witch choir 
sang a solemn permit for all to unveil at the 
hooting of the owls, and a deluge of con- 
versation followed the unveiling. 

For a time bright apples, suspended 
from electric-light fixtures, caused bobbing 
and merriment. Various couples vied with 
each other to chew string so rapidly as to 
secure and swallow, ere the opponent 
could reach it, the marshmallow prize, 
fastened in the center. Candle stunts were 
about to be tried when a summons to the 
refreshment room presented an irresistible 
appeal. 

Here a large square table bore, instead 
of a cover, crossed orange-colored scarfs of 
paper, rendered more brilliant by the light 
of many candles. These candles were 
mounted in candlesticks made from a great 
variety of vegetables. Carrots, red and 
green peppers, potatoes, and melons were 
used. Around the base of a softly shaded 
lamp, in the center, crossed “cat-tails” lay 
at intervals. These, though natural look- 
ing, were a new variety, for they were made 
by dipping stems of reeds into fudge of 
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just the right consistency to roll well. 
Platters of owls, black cats, and bats with 
blinking white eyes seemed to be in the 
spirit of the occasion, as did also a plentiful 
supply of crawling things such as turtles 
made from raisins, prunes and cloves. 

Rosy cheeked apples made bright touches 
of color, while at one side a hundred and 
fifty little faces of orange hue awaited at- 
tention in the shape of tiny pumpkin pies. 
These were about three inches in diameter, 
and had dried currants skilfully dropped in 
them to represent eyes, nose, and mouth. 

When the distribution of the owls, bats, 
and black cats on the platters began, the 
curious recipients were not long in discov- 
eringanenvelope pasted on the back ofeach, 
from which a delicious sandwich could be 
extracted. So popular became these heroes 
of the hour that not a few were taken away 
as souvenirs. While refreshments were 
being enjoyed, an Oriental maiden in a 
bright foreign costume appeared, with a 
branch of autumn leaves containing for- 
tunes. This caused additional amusement, 
as the predictions were received. 


Observe the Berries in 


the Children’s Hands 
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The Dangers of 
SEXUAL HYGIENE 


By HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Author of The Criminal, Man and Woman, Studies in the Psychology of Sex, 


The Evolution of Modesty, etc. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE.—This very able and interesting article by one of the most eminent 
living authorities upon the topic discussed (Mr. Ellis lives in England) is the second of 


a series of papers on this great problem. 


The introductory article, last month, was from 


the pen of Rev. Lyman P. Powell. Succeeding articles will be contributed by Dr. Felix 


Adler, Miss Maude Miner, Dr. William Lee Howard, and others. 
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T is impossible to doubt the vitality and 
the vigor of the new movement of 
sexual hygiene, especially that branch 

of it concerned with the instruction of chil- 

dren in the essential facts of life. In the 
eighteenth century the great educationalist 

Basedow was almost alone when, by prac- 

tice and by precept, he sought to establish 

this branch of instruction in schools. Two 
years ago, when the German Diirer Bund 
offered. prizes for the best essays on the 
training of the young in matters of sex, as 
many as five hundred papers were sent in. 

We may say that during the past ten years 

more has been done to influence popular 

feeling on this question than during the 
whole of the preceding century. 

Whenever we witness a sudden impulse of 
zeal and enthusiasm to rush into a new 
channel, however admirable the impulse 
may be, we must be prepared for many 
risks and perhaps even a certain amount of 


damage. This is, indeed, especially the case 
when we are concerned with a new activity 
in the sphere of sex. The sexual relation- 
ships of life are so ancient and so wide, their 
roots ramify so completely and run so deep, 
that any sudden disturbance in this soil, 
however well intentioned, is certain to have 
many results which were not anticipated by 
those responsible for it. Any movement 
here runs the risk of defeating its own ends, 
or else, in gaining them, to render impossible 
other ends which are of not less value. 

In this matter of sexual hygiene we are 
faced at the outset by the fact that the very 
recognition of any such branch of knowledge 
as “sexual hygiene” involves not merely a 
new departure but the reversal of a policy 
which has been accepted, almost without 
question, for centuries. Among many 
primitive peoples, indeed, we know that the 
boy and girl at puberty are initiated with 
solemnity, and even a not unwholesome 
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hardship, into the responsibilities of adult 
life, including those which have reference to 
the duties and privileges of sex. But in our 
own traditions scarcely even a relic of any 
such custom is preserved. On the contrary, 
we tacitly maintain a custom, and even a 
policy, of silent obscurantism. Parents and 
teachers have considered it a duty to say 
nothing, and have felt justified in telling 
lies, or “fairy-tales,” in order to maintain 
their attitude. The oncoming of puberty 
with its alarming manifestations, especially 
in the girl, has often left them unmoved and 
still silent. They have taken care that our 
elementary text-books of anatomy and physi- 
ology, even when written by so independent 
and fearless a pioneer as Huxley, should de- 
scribe the human body absolutely as though 
the organs and functions of reproduction 
had no existence. They have congratulated 
themselves if they could pilot the youths, 
and especially the maidens, under their 
guardianship into the haven of matrimony 
not only in apparent chastity, but in igno- 
rance of nearly everything that marriage sig- 
nifies and involves, alike for the individual 
and the coming race. 

This policy has been so firmly established 
that the theory of it has never been clearly 
argued out. So far as it exists at all it is a 
theory that walks on two feet pointing oppo- 
site ways: sex things must not be talked 
about because they are “dirty”; sex things 
must not be talked about because they are 
“sacred.”” We must leave sex things alone, 
they say, because God will see to it that they 
manifest themselves aright and work for 
good; we must leave sex things alone, they 
also say, because there is no department in 
life in which the activity of the Devil is so 
specially exhibited. The very same person 
may be guilty of this contradiction when 
varying circumstances render it convenient. 
Such a confusion is, indeed, a fate liable to 
befall all ancient and deeply rooted fabus or 
taboo. We see it in the /abus against cer- 
tain animals as foods (as the Mosaic pro- 
hibition of pork); at first the animal was too 
sacred to eat, but in time people came to 
think that it is too disgusting to eat. They 
begin the practice for one reason, they con- 
tinue it for a totally opposed reason. 

Thus every movement of sexual hygiene 
necessarily clashes against an established 
convention which is itself an inharmonious 
clash of contradictory notions. This is 
especially the case if sexual hygiene is intro- 
duced by way of the school. It is very 
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widely held by many, who accept the argu- 
ments long so ably set forth by Frau Maria 
Lichnewska, that the school is not only the 
best way of introducing sexual hygiene but 
the only possible way, since through this 
channel alone is it possible to introduce an 
antidote to the evil influences of the home 
and the world. Yet to teach children what 
some of their parents consider as too sacred 
to be taught, and others as too disgusting, 
and to begin this teaching at an age when 
the children, having already imbibed these 
parental notions, are old enough to be mor- 
bidly curious and prurient, is to open the 
way to a complicated series of social re- 
actions which demand great skill to adjust. 

Largely, no doubt, from anxiety to coun- 
terbalance these dangers, there has been a 
tendency to emphasize, or rather to over- 
emphasize, the moral aspects of sexual 
hygiene. Rightly considered, indeed, it is 
not easy to overvalue its moral signifi- 
cance. But in the actual teaching of such 
hygiene it is quite easy, and the error is 
often found, to make statements, and to 
affirm doctrines—all in the interests of good 
morals and with the object of exhibiting to 
the utmost the benficial tendencies of this 
teaching,—which are dubious at the best 
and often at variance with actual experi- 
ence. In such cases we seem to see that the 
sexual hygienist has indeed broken with the 
conventional conspiracy of silence in these 
matters, but he has not broken w'th the con- 
ventional morality which grew out of that 
ignorant silence. With the best intention in 
the world he sets forth, dogmatically and 
without qualification, ancient half-truths 
which to become truly moral need to be 
squarely faced with their complementary 
half-truths. The inevitable danger is that 
the pupil sooner or later grasps the one- 
sided exaggeration of this teaching, and the 
credit of the sexual hygienist is gone. The 
rash and unqualified statements concerning 
the immense benefits of continence, or the 
awful results of  self-abuse—frequently 
found in books for young people—will occur 
to everyone. Stated with wise moderation 
they would have been helpful. Pushed to 
harsh extravagance, they are not only use- 
less to aid the young in their practical diffi- 
culties, but become mischievous by the 
injury they inflict on oversensitive con- 
sciences, fearful of having fallen short of 
these high-strung ideals. 

This consideration brings us, indeed, to 
what is perhaps the chief danger in the 
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introduction of any teaching of sexual 
hygiene: that is to say the fact that our 
teachers are themselves untaught. Sexual 
hygiene in the full sense—in so far as it 
concerns individual action and not the regu- 
lative or legislative action of communities— 
is the art of imparting such knowledge as is 
needed at successive stages by the child, the 
youth and maiden, the young man and 
woman, in order to enable them to deal 
rightly, and so far as possible without injury 
either to themselves or to others, ‘vith all 
those sexual events to which everyone is 
naturally liable. To fulfil his functions 
adequately the master in the art of teaching 
sexual hygiene must answer to three require- 
ments: (1) He must have a sufficing knowl- 
edge of the facts of sexual psychology, sexual 
physiology, and sexual pathology, knowl- 
edge which, in many important respects, 
hardly existed at all until recently, and is 
only now beginning to become generally 
accessible; (2) he must have a wise and broad 
moral outlook, with a sane idealism which 
refrains from demanding impossibilities, and 
resolutely thrusts aside not only the vulgar 
platitudes or wordliness but the equally mis- 
chievous platitudes of an outworn and in- 
sincere asceticism; for the wise sexual hy- 
gienist knows, with Paschal, that ‘“‘he who 
tries to be an angel becomes a beast,”’ and 
is less anxious to make his pupils ineffective 
angels than effective men and women, con- 
tent to say with Browning, “I may put 
forth angels’ pinions once unmanned, but 
not before”; (3) in addition to sound knowl- 
edge and a wise moral outlook, the sexual 
hygienist must possess, finally, a genuine 
sympathy with the young, an insight into 
their sensitive shyness, a comprehension of 
their personal difficulties, and the skill to 
speak tothem simply, frankly, and humanly. 

If we ask ourselves how many of the 
apostles of sexual hygiene combine these 
three essential qualities we shall probably 
not be able to name many, while we may 
suspect that some do not even possess one 
of the three qualifications. If we further 
consider that the work of sexual hygiene, to 
be carried out on a really national scale, de- 
mands the more or less active codperation 
of parents, teachers, and doctors, and that 
parents, teachers, and doctors are in these 
matters at present all alike untrained and 
usually prejudiced, we shall realize some of 
the dangers through which sexual hygiene 
must at first pass. 

It is, I hope, unnecessary for me to say 


that, in thus pointing out some of the diffi- 
culties and the risks which must assail every 
attempt to introduce an element of effective 
sexual hygiene into life, I am far from wish- 
ing to argue that it is better to leave things 
as they are. That is impossible, not only 
because we are realizing that our system of 
incomplete silence is mischievous, but be- 
cause it is based on a confusion which con- 
tains within itself the elements of disrup- 
tion. We have to remember, however, that 
the creation of a new tradition cannot be 
effected in a day. Before we begin to teach 
sexual hygiene the teachers must themselves 
be taught. 

There are many who have insisted, and 
not without reason, on the right of the par- 
ent to control the education of the child. 
Sexual hygiene introduces us to another 
right, the right of the child to control the 
education of the parents. For the parents 
cannot exercise the duty of training and 
guiding the child in the difficult field of sex 
without preliminary education, and such 
education, to be real and effective, must 
begin at an early age in the parents’ life. 

The school teacher, again, on whom so 
many rely for the initial stage in sexual 
hygiene, is at present often in almost ex- 
actly the same stage of ignorance or preju- 
dice in these matters as his or her pupils. 
The teacher has seldom been trained to im- 
part even the most elementary scientific 
knowledge of the facts of sex, of reproduc- 
tion, and of sexual hygiene, and is more 
often than not without that personal ex- 
perience of life in its various sexual aspects 
which is required in order to teach wisely in 
such a difficult field as that of sex, even if 
the principle is admitted that the teacher in 
class, equally whether addressing one sex or 
both sexes, is not called upon to go beyond 
the scientific, abstract, and objective aspects 
of sex. 

For personal and particular advice on the 
concrete difficulties of sex, as well as for the 
more special and detailed hygiene of the 
sexual relationship and the precautions de- 
manded by eugenics, we must call in the 
physician. Yet none of these things so far 
enter the curriculum through which the 
physician passes to reach his profession; he 
is often only a layman in relation to them. 
Even if we are assured that these subjects 
form part of his scientific equipment, that 
fact by no means guarantees his tact, sym- 
pathy, and insight in addressing the young, 
whether by general lectures or individual 
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interviews, both these being forms of im- 
parting sexual hygiene for which we may 
properly call upon the physician, especially 
toward the end of the school or college 
course, and at the outset of any career in the 
world. 

Undoubtedly we have among us many 
mothers, teachers, and physicians who are 
admirably equipped to fulfil their respective 
parts—elementary, secondary, and advanced 
—in the work of sexual hygiene. But so 
long as they are few and far apart their in- 
fluence is negatived, if it is not even ren- 
dered harmful. 

It must often be useless for a mother to 
instil into her little boy respect for his own 
body, reverence for the channel of mother- 
hood through which he entered the world, 
any sense of the purity of natural functions 
or the beauty of natural organs, if outside 
his home the little boy finds that other little 
boys and girls regard these things as only 
an occasion for sniggering. It is idle for the 
teacher to describe plainly the scientific 
facts of sex, as a marvelous culmination in 
the natural unfolding of the world, if, out- 
side the schoolroom, the pupil finds that, in 
the newspaper and in the general conversa- 
tion of adults, this sacred temple is treated 
as a common sewer, too filthy for minute 
explanation, and that the books which con- 
iain even the most necessary descriptions of 
it are liable to be condemned as “obscene” 
in the law courts. It is vain for the physi- 
cian to explain to young men and women 
the subtle and terrible nature of venereal 
poisons, to declare the right and the duty of 
both partners in marriage to know, authori- 
tatively and beforehand, the state of each 
other’s health, or to warn them that a proper 
sense of responsibility toward the race must 
prevent some ill-born person from marrying, 
or at all events from procreating, if the 
young man and woman find, on leaving the 
physician, that their acquaintances are pre- 
pared to accept all these risks, light-heart- 
edly, in the dark, in a heedless dream from 
which they somehow hope there will be no 
awful awakening. 

The moral to which these observations 
point is fairly clear. Sex penetrates the 
whole of life. It is not a branch of mathe- 
matics, or a period of ancient history, which 
we can elect to teach, or not to teach, as 
may seem best to us, which if we teach we 
may teach as we choose, and if we neglect 
to teach it will never trouble us. Love and 
hunger are the foundations of life, and the 
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impulse of sex is just as fundamental as the 
impulse of nutrition. It will not remain 
absent because we refuse to call for its pres- 
ence, it will not depart because we find its 
presence inconvenient. At the most, it will 
only change its shape, and mock at us from 
beneath masks so degraded, and sometimes 
so exalted, that we are no longer able to 
recognize it. 

It is useless to attempt to introduce sexual 
hygiene as a subject apart, and in some re- 
spects it may be dangerous. When we touch 
sex we are touching sensitive fibers which 
thrill through the whole of our social organ- 
ism, just as the touch of love thrills through 
the whole of the bodily organism. Any 
reform here, to be vital, any true introduc- 
tion of sexual hygiene to replace our tradi- 
tional policy of confused silence, affects the 
whole of life or it affects nothing. It will 
modify our social conventions, enter our 
family life, transform our moral outlook, 
perhaps reinspire our religion and our 
philosophy. 

That conclusion need by no means render 
us pessimistic concerning the future of sex- 
ual hygiene, nor unduly anxious to cling 
to the policy of the past. But it may induce 
us to be content to move slowly, to prepare 
our-‘movement widely and firmly, and not to 
expect too much at the outset. By intro- 
ducing sexual hygiene we are breaking with 
the tradition of the past which professed to 
leave the process by which the race is carried 
on to Nature, to God, especially to the Devil. 
We are claiming that it is a matter for in- 
dividual personal responsibility, deliberately 
exercised in the light of precise knowledge 
which every young man and woman has a 
right, or rather a duty, to possess. That 
conception of personal responsibility thus 
extended to the sphere of sex in the repro- 
duction of the race may well transform life 
and alter the course of civilization. It is not 
merely a reform in the classroom, it is a 
reform in the home, in the church, in the law 
courts, in the legislature. If sexual hygiene 
means that, it means something great, 
though something which can only come 
slowly, with difficulty, with much searching 
of hearts. If, on the other hand, sexual 
hygiene means nothing but the introduction 
of a new formal catechism, and an occasional 
goody-goody perfunctory exhortation, it 
may be introduced at once, quite easily, 
without hurting anyone’s feelings. But 
really, it will not be worth worrying about 
one way or the other. 
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What Do-YOU Say ? 


Here Is the Place in Which Readers Express Their Opinions. 
Don’t Hesitate to Write 


& Postponing Parenthood § 


Mr. Epitor—Another childless wife was 
greatly interested in Mrs. H. P. L.’s com- 
munication in your July number. With- 
out any shame or hesitation, I say that 
I have been married seven years and have 
deliberately avoided having children. I 
have seen many women look horrified at 
such an admission and perhaps in the next 
breath tell how their husbands enjoy their 
club and other amusements or are ever at 
it in a business way, trying to provide for 
the family and have a little put away for 
old age. Then these same women go on to 
tell of their difficulties in making ends 
meet, the things they are giving up so that 
“daughter” may go out socially. 

Such lives are open books. We all know 
how secret worry is their constant com- 
panion, and yet they will put on that sanc- 
tified expression if anyone suggests that 
the offspring of rational beings should in 
great measure be planned for. 

When I was a child I would often ask my 
mother why it was that so-and-so, poor as 
they were, had so many mouths to feed, 
and she would invariably reply, ““The Lord 


sends them.” How I did hate the Lord! 
But at the same time the answer never 
satisfied me. Isn’t it time that people 
realized that a being who is supposed to 
have a soul ought not to be thoughtlessly 
and carelessly brought into the world? 

My health has never been good since I 
have been married, nor was it before. Our 
marriage was a pure love match, an affair 
of many years’ standing, and we did not 
consider marriage was necessarily for re- 
production. We felt that my health must 
be considered, and our financial prospects. 
Perhaps we shall have children within the 
next half a dozen years, but by that time 
I shall be better, we shall be well able to 
afford help, and my husband won’t be 
worried to death how to make ends meet 
and keep his wife his cheerful, constant 
companion. 

All my married friends have their fam- 
ilies, and tell me I shall be sorry when I 
am older I had children so late (I am only 
twenty-eight now). Perhaps so, but judg- 
ing from their appearance now, I will take 
my chances. One of the dear girls is now 
resting in her grave after the third child, 
another looks like an old hag with three, 
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and most of them have aged or their health 
is impaired trying to have children on a 
young man’s salary and go out even a very, 
very little. 

We expect to have some means before 
we have our children, enjoy each other’s 
companionship, and when the little ones 
come not be so hard pressed financially 
that! we have to change our whole mode 
of living and turn life into one eternal 
struggle. 

If I bring a soul into the world I owe it 
a duty, and the great Creator gave me 
reason to face just such problems. Are 
most people taking a sensible view of the 
matter? I, for one, am interested in the 
subject and will read future articles with 
pleasure. 

Your magazine is a great pleasure to me 
and “The Woman from Wolverton” was 
delightful. An Old Subscriber. 


Pennsylvania. 


& Abuse of Home Remedies § 


Mr. Eprtor—In every number of this 
magazine that has come to our home (and 
it has come for at least ten years) I 
have found one article which has ap- 
pealed to me more than any other. The 
one in the July number-which appealed 
the most forcibly was that by Dr. 
Cabot, “The Insidious Drug Habit in the 
Home.” 

I know several persons who have the 
headache cure habit; and have recently 
met two individuals to whom peppermint 
is a cure-all and who use it for all ailments, 
fancied and otherwise. To my uneducated 
mind it seems that the “simple home 
remedies” are very often overworked, and 
a great deal of harm is caused by them; 
while if properly used, they should be an 
aid and a relief. 

My query is, Has any physician or au- 
thoritative person ever written an article 
concerning the use and abuse of such home 
remedies as peppermint, camphor, and the 
like? And have there been any recent arti- 
cles on “chronic grunters”—the people 
who always have a stomachache, or had 
pneumonia six years ago so must not have 
any fresh air? Are not some of these good 
people ruled by an exaggerated ego which 
demands just so much fussing over by their 
families and friends or they are decidedly 
unhappy? E. A. M. 

New York. 
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Against the Parcels Post 


. Mr. Eprror—The writer has just read 
the article on the parcels post in the July 
number of this magazine. There are many 
arguments against the parcels post which 
none of the magazines has mentioned. 

Your correspondent says that the post- 
office department in Germany makes a 
profit of fourteen million dollars a year and 
so leads your readers to infer that a profit 
could also be made in this country. On 
almost the very next page, however, she 
goes on to say that in this country every 
year there is a large deficit in connection 
with the management of the post-office de- 
partment. She neglected to mention that 
this is caused by the carrying of second-, 
third- and fourth-class matter, or, in other 
words, she advocates enlarging the activi- 
ties of the department on which the gov- 
ernment is now losing heavily. 

As you probably know, the first-class 
mail makes up only 14 per cent of the total 
tonnage carried by the post-office depart- 
ment, yet at present it yields over 75 per 
cent of the total revenue of that depart- 
ment. The parcels post proposition is that 
the government should carry for one cent 
per pound that matter which costs the 
government five cents per pound to handle 

In your editorial note to her contribution 
you neglected to say also that in Germany 
and England they have no rural free de- 
livery, that the population per square mile 
varies from 200 up to 800 or goo as against 
23 per square mile in this country. You 
also omitted the very important informa- 
tion that Germany and England charge 
magazines five cents per pound as against 
the rate of about one cent per pound in 
this country. 

The extremely low rate at which maga- 
zines are now carried in the United States 
has been responsible for bringing into being 
3,000 new magazines every year for the past 
few years. Many of these, of course, are 
worthless and do not last long, but there 
are at present, according to the information 
furnished to us, at least 50,000 different 
publications in the United States which 
would come under the classification of mag- 
azines or periodicals. H. K. Dirlam, 

Ohio. 


Our correspondent overlooks the impor- 
tant fact that the rural delivery equipment 
—man, horse and wagon—is maintained 
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for a comparative handful of mail. The 
parcels post would employ this outfit, take 
up the waste, and immensely stimulate the 
production of first-class mail, which pays 
the profit. The magazines have pointed 
out, in very complete detail, wherein the 
present second-class rate is not responsible 
for a deficit in the Post-office Department. 
—The Editor. 


A Sunday Suggestion 


Mr. Epiror—Here is a suggestion I have 
tried with success. Let the children have 
something on Sunday you will not allow 
them to have on week-days. For instance, 
go down-town with them during the week 
and choose a candelabrum with, say, two 
or four candles of different colors—as many 
as there are children—each child choosing a 
color as his own. Always use this for Sun- 
day, only at evening lunch. Put it ona 
high shelf during the week, for if used dur- 
ing the week the charm is gone. 

You have no idea of the joy this brings 
to little ones. On Saturday bake a surprise 
cake; hide it, bring it to lunch Sunday in a 
box, not to be opened until the last thing. 
All will be guessing and each Sunday each 
will be wondering what Mother has hidden 
to-day, and will not be away at lunch time. 

Let the children play a Sunday geograph- 
ical game. Home-made slips with ques- 
tions about the Holy Land or Paul’s travels. 
Have a skeleton map on the wall, stick 
pins in the cities and run a red cord or 
thread around the places through which 
Paul traveled, or through which Christ 
traveled. They will love to do this and it 
consumes time. 

Save old Sabbath-school quarterlies for 
them to spend one hour cutting out pic- 
tures of churches, temples, priests, kings 
and mottoes, and paste in a Sunday scrap- 
book. Have it all Sunday, however, and, 
cheerful and smiling, wind up the Sunday 
lunch—which may be in the garret for a 
change—with a thrilling story of some 
Bible warrior or captain, being sure to im- 
press a spiritual lesson. E. B. S. 

Kansas. 


2 Flours of Yesterday $ 


Mr. Epiror—The article in the July 
number, page 114, entitled ‘Where are the 
Flours of Yesterday?” is particularly in- 
teresting. Whoever has never had the 


satisfaction of tasting and enjoying the 
sweetness and richness of bread made from 
wheat flour ground with buhr stones, and 
the johnnycakes made from corn meal 
ground between granite stones by water 
power, don’t know what they have missed. 
One may ride all through our country 
towns nowadays without seeing an old- 
time grist mill, or hearing the pleasant 
music of the overshot water wheel. 
George D. Stanton, M.D. 


Connec ut. 


$ Another Cure for Romancing & 


Mr. Epitor—In response to the editor’s 
request for individual methods dealing 
with children who are addicted to story- 
telling, let me recount the experience of a 
mother who met a similar situation with 
tact and convincing logic to the immediate 
cure of alarming symptoms of her son’s 
indifference to truth. 

She lived in “one of the Oranges,” New 
Jersey. One summer she took her eight- 
year-old boy for a vacation trip to the 
Canadian woods. The bracing air stirred 
the child’s sense of adventure and fired his 
imagination to such an extent that, when 
he came in from an hour’s play, he would 
relate, and expect his hearers to believe, 
the most improbable tales of romance — 
the massacre of a bear, the hold-up of a 
bandit, the finding of buried treasure, and 
all with vehement insistence that the stories 
were really true. The unwise listeners, in 
amusement, pretended to believe the tales, 
and their credulity encouraged the child to 
further imaginative statements. 

The mother was in despair. Finally she 
planned a way to rescue the principle of 
truth. She said to her son: “These stories 
that you tell us are very interesting, and 
not at all wrong when you acknowledge 
that they took place only in your imagina- 
tion; the wrong begins when you say that 
they truly happened when they did not.” 

The child opened his lips for remon- 
strance, but she quickly continued: 

“T have thought of a plan whereby you 
can tell us the same stories, let us know 
that you make them up, and yet they will 
seem just as real to us all. It is a fine gift 
to have a good imagination; such talent 
has given the best story writers to the 
world. But the great men and women who 
wrote the famous books did not pretend 
that their stories had happened, if they 
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had not. After this, when you make up a 
story in your mind tell us that it happened 
‘in North Orange,’ for there is a South, a 
West and an East Orange, but no North 
Orange. So when we hear you say ‘North 
Orange’ it will be like the label upon a book 
telling us that the story happened only in 
your imagination.” 

“ The child’s pride was touched by this 
diplomatic measure and he adopted the 
plan with immediate satisfaction. There- 
after the game of “ North Orange” became 
popular around the camp fire, and all the 
guests, big and little, vied with one another 
in their prowess as romancers. Truth was 
saved, as was also the child’s talent. The 
game might prove popular at many a 
hearthstone. A.C. S. 

New Jersey. 


$ Irresponsible Companionship § 


Mr. Epitor—The subject of childless 
couples seems to appeal to many people, 
but one and all unite in the condemnation 
of the pet dog, and I would like to voice a 
protest. 

Having been an invalid much of the 
time since our one baby was taken, and 
being unable to take care of an adopted 
one, my husband and I both find the pos- 
session of a good dog a wonderful source of 
relief from our worries. When the dog be- 
comes obstreperous he can be put out, and 
when I desire to leave the house he can 
be shut in, and from experience I heartily 
recommend any nervous person to cultivate 
such an irresponsible companionship. 

If more childless couples had some com- 
mon point of interest, if only a bird, there 
might be fewer divorces. Better lavish affec- 


tions on a dog than stifle them altogether. 
West Virginia. Canina. 


A Drug-Eating Nurse 


Mr. Eprror—An incident has just oc- 
curred in my own family which illustrates 
the danger of the drug habit. About a 
month ago my sister in Atlanta was taken 
ill and called in a trained nurse. As my 
sister’s husband is very busy, the nurse 
wrote me a number of letters concerning 
my sister’s progress. They were queer 
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letters. She spoke in one of giving her pa- 
tient morphine, and of her delirium. We 
wired the doctor about this, but there came 
a crisis just at that time. 

One night the nurse gave my sister mor- 
phine, it seems, and took a dose herself. 
In the night my sister awoke feeling very 
ill, called to the nurse, but got no answer; 
she could not awaken her. Her husband 
came in and he could not awaken the nurse. 

In the morning they sent her off. She 
had been giving my sister morphine right 
along, under no orders from the doctor, and 
was a morphine fiend herself. 

Do you not think that you should start a 
crusade against the unscrupulous trained 
nurses who are going about giving patients 
morphine to keep them quiet? This is the 
second one in my immediate experience 
that I know to be a “fiend.” I know one 
also who has the bromo-seltzer habit, and 
who gave a small nephew the pin-cush- 
ion to play with, while in the dreamy, inert 
condition which it seemed to produce in her. 

New York. 


$ Her Baby Boy $ 


Dear Epitor—I wish to add my experi- 
ence to that of “Kentucky.” I had longed 
for a child for six years, and seeing I could 
have none I went to private and public 
homes for children to find an orphan boy 
about a year old. I knew I should know 
my baby when I saw him. To my surprise 
a three-months-old, thin baby boy took my 
heart. I knew he was mine and persuaded 
my husband that even with my inexperience 
I could raise it. 

We took him home and loved him from 
that day on until now at twenty-eight 
months old he is our perfect joy, and a more 
bright, happy child you never saw. 

Yes, babies are a care, but the care is for- 


gotten with the love they bring, and your 


heart will never ache for love again. I have 
nursed this boy through a slight illness and 
loved him better after it. 

To show you what love and joy he brought 
to us, he draws more love to him, for I am 
now looking around for a baby girl. I 
know I shall find the little dear, be she one 
month or five years old. 


California. “San Francisco.” 
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One Hundred BABIES 


WD ID 


Select Two of Them, a Girl and e 


Boy, and Vote for the ‘* Good 


ERE are the one hundred little folks 
selected by the judges from the 
several hundreds entered by their 

parents in our National Baby Inquiry, in- 
stituted one year ago. It is now the priv- 
ilege of our readers to vote for two of 
these babies, a girl and a boy, and the girl 
and boy, respectively, winning the largest 
number of votes, shall be declared the 
“Good Housekeeping Babies.” To each 
winning baby will be awarded the prize 
announced, $240 in cash. This sum shall 
not, as originally planned, be invested in 
shares of the Good Housekeeping Company, 
but may be used as the parents of the win- 
ning children see fit. 

The magazine will “adopt” the two win- 
ning babies in the sense that its readers will 
be supplied at intervals with a record of 
their development, their statistics being 
published from time to time in the maga- 
zine. The reports in the magazine of 
the progress of these two children are 
to be supplemented later on by news of 
the development meanwhile of the other 
babies entered for our “development 
records.” 

The one hundred here pictured were se- 
lected from several hundred by means of a 
scale of points in physical development, 
considered together with the printable 
quality of the photographs, many of which 
were not available for successful reproduc- 
tion. The burden of the work of selection 
fell upon Prof. George E. Dawson, Ph. D., 
anthropologist, acting for the jury, which 
consisted of Mrs. Frederic Schoff, President 
of the National Mothers’ Congress; Prof. 
Arthur E. Chamberlain, of Clark Univer- 
sity, and Drs. Walter H. Chapin, H. D. 
Davidson and Alexander C. Eastman, of 
Springfield, Mass. 

The contest was, and is, open to all read- 
ers, whether subscribers or not, without 
money or other consideration. The only 
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requirements for entering baby pictures 
were the writing on the back of the photo- 
graph of certain statistics of the baby’s 
development. Any baby born during 1910 
in the United States or its dependencies, or 
elsewhere, provided at least one parent was 
an American, was eligible to entry. 


Development Records 


All parents whose children are entered 
in this inquiry are urged to send reports at 
the end of one year, and oftener if they are 
willing. 

The boy baby from the state of Maine 
whose report shows the most normal de- 
velopment or best progress out of all the 
reports we-receive from the Maine-born 
babies entered will be presented with a re- 
ward of $12 by this magazine; likewise, the 
girl that shows the best development among 
the Maine-born babies will be given a re- 
ward of $12. 

Similar rewards will be given for the best 
development of a girl and of a boy baby 
from each state, from Alaska, and from the 
“possessions” of the United States. These 
rewards will be given after one year for half 
the states, and after two years for the other 
states, so as to secure records of child de- 
velopment extending over two years. 

These state rewards for the best-devel- 
oped babies will thus aggregate $1,200 in 
value. Each reward of $12 will be paid 
in cash. 

But the immediate problem is to choose 
the two “Good Housékeeping Babies” from 
the hundred here pictured. Everybody 
please vote, by postal card or letter, signing 
your name and address in full. In voting 
give BOTH NAME AND NUMBER of 
each baby voted for. Address all votes, 
Baby Contest, in care of this magazine. 
All votes must reach this office not later 
than November 15, 1911. 
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rt. WILLIAM 
4. ISABEL 5. ELIZABETH 
7. DEBORAH 8. ELEANOR 
10. HELEN 11. GEORGE 
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71. ROBERT 2. VINCENT 3. JOHN 
4. CLINTON 5. MARY 6. DONALD 
7. SUSAN 8. JOHN 9. JULIA 
10. LOLA iz. LEWIS 12. GEORGE 
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1. CLINTON 
4. FREDERICK 
7, ANNA 

NATALIE 


2. JAMES 

5. RICHARD 

8. HARRY 

MARGARET 


3. MARGARET 
6. EUGENE 

9. WILLIAM 
12. JOHN 
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I.GEORGE 2. RUSSELL 3. VIRGINIA 4. HARRIET 
5. GERALD 6. WILLIAM 7. CHARLES 
ESTHER 9. VIRGINIA 10. CLARENCE 

Iz. FREDERICK 12. RICHARD 13. FRANCIS 
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I1.RALPH 
4. JAMES 
7. LEWIS 
KENNETH 
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2. BENJAMIN 
5. BENJAMIN 
8. MARCIA 


3. CHARLES 
6. ANNA 

90. HAROLD 
11. SHELDON 
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I. MARY 2. IDA 3. THOMAS 4. ROSEMARY (left) 
DoROTHY (right) 5. NAHUM 6. VERNON 
7. HENRY 8. ISABEL 9. PAUL 10. GEORGE 

11. MARION 12. CONSTANCE 13. ELIZABETH 
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Yad 
1. AGNES 2. LEONARD 3. EDMUND 4. MARGARET 
5. JOSEPH 6. DOROTHY . MARGARET 


8 RHODA 90. DONALD . FLORENCE 
Iz. GERTRUDE 72. ALICE . MARGARET 
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IALLA 2. HENRY 3. HARRY 4.CARY 5. JOHN 
6. JANETTE 7. WILLIAM 8. WILLIAM 
90. NORMAN ro. ORIN Iz. CHARLOTTE 
12. ARCHIBALD 13. CHARLES 14. EMERSON 
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LITTLE STORIES OF PROGRESS 
In the Arts, Science, and Trades which 
Directly Concern the Home 


Rea) 


"Tse G a birdseye view of the field, 


the most notable and conspicuous 

progress made in the introduction 
of household appliances during the past 
year or two consists in: 

The marketing of denatured alcohol and 
alcohol appliances, the tax on alcohol ren- 
dered unfit for use as a beverage having 
been lifted by the United States Govern- 
ment in September, 1907; 

The growing popularity and perfection of 
the fireless cooker; 

The invention of the vacuum cleaner, an 
industry not yet out of its swaddling clothes, 
although a most lusty infant; and 

The timely impetus given the use of wash- 
ing machines, by the perfection of the water 
motor, and the electric motor varieties, with 
motor-wringer attachments. 

Recently the dustless dust-cloth, sweep- 
ing compounds, and allied products have 
been widely advertised and sold. 

Side by side with these major forward 
movements has proceeded the moderniza- 


The Advance in Household Apparatus 


By ALBERT S. WYMAN 


Editor of the House Furnishing Review of New York 


easier and more efficiently than it can be 


tion of long-used and staple household ap- 
paratus. For example, the coffee percola- 
tor has been in use for many years. Prior 
to 1903, however, owing to various imper- 
fections, it had practically gone out of 
general use. About that time, a leading 
manufacturer introduced a newer and better 
type. Competitors followed his lead, and 
today there are several coffee percolators 
which represent the acme of perfection in 
that type of household apparatus. 


Need of Good Housekeeping Institute 


The most progress is being made in the im- 
provement of staple household apparatus. 
This fact emphasizes the importance of, 
and need for, the good work being done by 
the Good Housekeeping Institute. As no 
manufacturer can hope to displace hand 
labor in the American home with his 
machines, until he has produced an appa- 
ratus that does housework better, cheaper, 
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done by hand, he stands in need of reliable 
testing laboratories which, by scientific ex- 
periments, can tell him with reasonable 
certainty whether his new appliances are 
a success or failure. A machine, such as an 
egg and cream whip, may beat eggs and 
eream better than the housewife can do it 
by hand, but fail to sell, because the house- 
wife sees at a glance the appliance will be 
hard to clean after using. In other words, 
a household appliance may be mechanically 
perfect and still lack marketability. 

There is a pathetic procession of small 
manufacturers always coming and going in 
the house furnishing trade, full of hope, 
enthusiasm and visions of fame and fortune 
today; broken-hearted, disappointed and 
bankrupt tomorrow. Nor is this picture 
overdrawn. I have known scores of such 
men during the past few years. True, 
given a marketable and mechanically per- 
fect household appliance, the manufacturer 
must also know how to advertise and sell 
his wares; and yet, practically all of these 
men would have saved loss of capital, time 
and labor had they sought expert advice 
from Good Housekeeping Institute, or a 
similar scientific testing laboratory, before 
attempting to market an article foredoomed 
to failure from lack of adaptability to house- 
hold needs and everyday housekeeping con- 
ditions in the average home. 


Baking and Cooking Appliances 


Improvement in household apparatus for 
baking and cooking during the past year or 
two includes such appliances as ovens, for 
use over gas, oil, gasolene and alcohol 
stoves, equipped with glass doors so that 
the housewife may watch her bread or roast 
without lowering the temperature of the 
oven by frequently opening the oven door. 
The demand for bread and cake mixers is 
constantly increasing, of which a number of 
good types are available in every well-con- 
ducted store. More and more self-basting 
roasters are being sold every year, of which 
one of the best types has been widely adver- 
tised during the past six months. As every 
woman knows, when cooking vegetables 
several saucepans must often be used when 
one would do, if divided into compartments. 
A double colander-like cooker to fit any 
six or eight- quart saucepan was put on the 
market last spring. A double spider, or 
fry pan, may also be had. 

The fireless cooker is no longer a mystery 


to the average woman. Those introduced 
a few years ago were primitive affairs. 
Nowadays, one may bake pies, cake and 
bread; roast meats, and do practically 
everything that can be done with a coal 
or gas range. In fact, fireless cookers 
are now being built-in in apartment houses. 

The latest model is a compact cooker con- 
structed of planished steel, and equipped 
with an electric heating appliance, which is 
attached to the bottom. With it may be 
purchased an automatic clock that shuts off 
the electriccurrent in ten, or twenty minutes, 
or in an hour or more as the housewife de- 
sires. The covers are of metal, hinged in a 
substantial manner, with a stop to prevent 
them from falling back, and are clamped 
with a patent fastening, which locks them 
securely. In addition, they are so con- 
structed that as soon as steam arises within 
the cooker it is deflected downward around 
the fitting edge and condenses, thereby 
forming a water seal, which makes the cook- 
er air-tight. This condensation stops ma- 
terially the conductivity of the heat through 
the metal. This cooker, like all the best 


types, employs aluminum utensils, and the 


heat-retaining chambers are lined with 
aluminite—a planished copper or lead- 
coated open-hearth plate which, if wiped 
dry and occasionally oiled, will not rust, 
but will last for years. 

Fireless cookers, lacking the electric 
heating device in the bottom, should be 
equipped with radiators, designed to be 
heated simultaneously with the food. These 
radiators should be heated hot enough to 
scorch a cloth. One is placed in the bot- 
tom of the cooking compartment, and one 
over the kettle containing the food. The 
top radiator is the same diameter as the 
aluminum kettle cover, and is interchange- 
able with it. A rack or pastry holder, in 
addition to the aluminum kettles, goes with 
the best fireless cookers. 

Once housewives learn what a time, labor 
and fuel saver this appliance is, no home in 
the land—even the poorest—will be with- 
out one. The sooner the American house- 
wife adopts it universally, the sooner will 
she see that this device is the greatest labor, 
time and fuel saving household invention of 
modern times. 


The Refrigeration of Food 


Manufacturers are vying with one another 
to perfect cold air circulation in the refriger- 
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ator and so to insulate the interior as to 
economize in the consumption of ice; im- 
prove the outlet pipe trap so as to keep out 
bad odors and other sources of contamin- 
ation; to make the refrigerator more sani- 
tary and easy to clean by lining the interior 
with glass, porcelain and enamel, and sub- 
stituting round corners inside for square. 
Many refrigerators are now made so that 
every part is readily removable, thus 
shelves, ice racks, etc., may be frequently 
scalded and cleaned, and the interior flushed 
out and thoroughly cleansed. 

A round metal refrigerator, enameled in- 
side and out, and equipped with revolving 
food shelves has been steadily winning 
favor during the past few years. It is easy 
to clean, and exceptionally handy to use. 

Refrigerator baskets are on the market 
for the benefit of picnic, motoring and boat- 
ing parties, the members of whom desire to 
keep salads, meats and beverages chilled 
until it is time for lunch. 

Among recent developments is a step for- 
ward toward the iceless refrigerator. An 
Arizona miner patented last June a refrig- 
erator the cooling process in which is 
obtained by evaporation of water. It 
is said that by a proper arrangement of 
drafts and the slowest possible movement 
of water over which the outside air can be 
carried, a very satisfactory degree of re- 
frigeration is maintained, equaling in effect 
that obtained in a standard refrigerator, 
bountifully supplied with ice. The new 
refrigerator was designed primarily for 
introduction into the arid regions of the 
West where ice, in many cases, cannot be 
had. If all that is claimed for this iceless 
refrigerator is realized a long-sought goal 
has been attained. 

In California and other Southern states, 
where ice is scarce, the iceless refrigerator 
more frequently appears in the guise of a 
kitchen dumb-waiter, the shaft of which 
sinks deep into the bowels of the earth, 
where the temperature is normally low. 

A new temperature-proof bottle has re- 
cently been introduced large enough to hold 
a chicken, or a luncheon. 


The Dishwashing Problem 


The time may yet come when dishwash- 
ing will be eliminated by the introduction 
of plates cheap enough to permit their 
destruction after each meal by burning. 
A long step in that direction is the recent 


Little Stories of Progress 


introduction of papyrus round and oblong 
picnic plates. In each plate is a parch- 
ment paper formed to the shape of the 
plate, which is used for the first course; 
after which, the parchment lining is re- 
moved, leaving a clean plate for the sec- 
ond course. 


The Home Laundry 


The most notable advance in laundry 
devices is in the washing machines. The 
electric washing machines have power 
a-plenty both for washing clothes and turn- 
ing the wringer all at one time. The lead- 
ing electric is built with a flat lid, free from 
exposed gears, or cog-wheels, that may in- 
jure the laundress or the children’s fingers. 
After the first batch of clothes is cleaned, 
the lid is raised, and the clothes run through 
the power wringer into the rinsing water. 
A fresh batch of clothes is placed in the 
washer, the lid closed, and the machine 
started. The first lot of clothes is then run 
back through the wringer on top of the 
machine, removed to the clothes basket, 
and hung out to dry. By the time the 
clothes are hung, the second batch is ready 
With this machine, a large day’s washing 
can be hung out to dry before nine in the 
morning, and much or all of the ironing 
done by the end of the day. 


House Cleaning Appliances 


Progress in house cleaning apparatus is 
the most marked in the constant introduc- 
tion of all forms of vacuum cleaners of 
which a new kind appears about once a 
week, This is not quite so rash a statement 
as it seems, since vacuum cleaners were 
first heard of hardly more than three 
years ago, and there are now more than 
one hundred and fifty machines in the 
field. 

There are hand, electric and water power 
machines and a number of installed systems. 
The latter are by all odds the best, since the 
machinery is usually installed in the base- 
ment, is more powerful, and is piped to 
every room, all dust and dirt being carried 
to the cellar and thence eliminated from the 
building, an ideal sanitary arrangement. 
Such systems are most frequently seen in 
modern office buildings, and in the newly- 
built homes of wealthy people, the cost 
being about that of the average steam heat- 
ing plant. 
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Of the hand-operated machines, there are 
a number of good ones. The best and most 
practical kinds must be operated by two 
persons, however, one to work the lever and 
the other to direct the hose and attached 
nozzle. 

The electric machines are the better, of 
course, as the machines are more powerful 
than most hand-operated cleaners, and 
labor is reduced to a minimum. Further- 
more, the cost of operation is relatively 
light as, generally speaking, an electric 
iron costs more to operate than an electric 
vacuum cleaner, since heat costs more than 
power to produce with the electric current. 

With the adjustable wall brush it cleans 
walls, ceilings, plate rails, picture moldings, 
picture frames, etc. With the drapery 
tools, curtains and hangings may be cleaned, 
and odd nooks and corners made sanitary 
again. 

In short, when one takes time to think 
how many things beside sweeping the floor 
of a house the vacuum cleaner will do, in a 
brief space of time and with a minimum of 
labor on the part of the operator, the im- 
mense superiority of this modern appliance 
over the old-fashioned broom, whisk broom, 
duster and mop cloth is clearly evident. 

Sweeping and house cleaning appliances 
have been vastly improved. Grandmothers 
tea leaves have given place to various 
sweeping compounds; the old-fashioned 
mop, wrung by hand, has been supplanted 
by the modern mop wringer “operated by 
the pressure of a finger,” as one manufac- 
turer puts it. Chemically treated mop 


cloths make it easy to clean and polish’ 


hardwood floors, dustless dusters make 
furniture spick and span without flirting 
up dust, and dustless broom-covers prevent 
the broom from scattering dust over every- 
thing on “sweeping day.” Sweepings may 
be taken up, without stooping, in a long- 
handled dustpan. Then there is the “ ladies’ 
aid” stepladder, made with a large platform, 
the sides continuing on up to the work plat- 
form and making hand-rails. This enables 
the housewife to stand on a broad footing, 
her body braced on three sides, giving ample 
protection from a possible fall. 


Alcohol Appliances and Farmers’ Wives 


Progress in the improvement of denatured 
alcohol appliances has grown apace since 
1907, and if the time ever comes when the 
producers of denatured alcohol see fit to 
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lower the costs of production so that the 
consumer may buy denatured alcohol at 
thirty-five cents per gallon, as could very 
easily be done, this branch of the manu- 
facture of household apparatus will leap 
forward to the predominant position it 
ought to occupy. 

Denatured alcohol is safe, clean, and 
economical to use. At thirty-five cents per 
gallon, it would be as cheap as kerosene at 
thirteen cents per gallon for use as a fuel 
and for lighting purposes. Alcohol gas 
stoves and ranges are in the market, which 
are as easy to use, and as efficient as those 
the city women employ with artificial gas 
as fuel. The alcohol lamp gives a beauti- 
ful light, steady and brilliant, and superior 
to that produced by city gas aided by the 
Welsbach mantle. The glass-door ovens 
work wonderfully well over an alcohol 
range. The alcohol sad-iron is a service- 
able appliance. Then there are coffee 
machines, egg poachers, chafing dishes, and 
many other appliances which, if used by 
farmers’ wives, would give them all the con- 
veniences enjoyed by the city man’s better 
half, who has artificial gas ready to hand at 
a moment’s notice for cooking and lighting 
purposes. 

Denatured alcohol is the fuel of the future 
in rural sections of the United States, and 
the use of denatured alcohol appliances 
is showing a steady increase in spite of the 
abnormally high price of this splendid fuel. 
It is to be hoped that agricultural stills 
will spring up in farming districts of capa- 
city great enough to take care of local con- 
sumption. This is what happened in Ger- 
many; it is likely to happen on this side of 
the Atlantic. 


Whither Progress is Tending: 


Toward the emancipation of women from 
unnecessary drudgery in doing their house- 
work, thus giving them freedom of time and 
reserve strength for self-education in the 
arts and sciences; for that more careful up- 
bringing of children demanded by modern 
times; for social and other duties and recre- 
ation. 

Toward the solution of the prevailing high 
cost of living, since labor-saving household 
apparatus effect as valuable economies in the 
“workshop of the home” as modern labor- 
saving devices on the farm, in the office and 
in the factory effect economies in the cost 
of production. 
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The Improving Food Supply 


By F. N. BARRETT 


Editor of the American Grocer 


T's universal march toward conveni- 
ence and cheapness, even though it 
specifically means loss in quality, 
generally brings a higher average of good- 
ness. This is true of the food supply. For 
example, the butter supply of New York 
City averages of much higher grade than 
before the establishment of creameries. The 
dairy butter which made Orange and Dela- 
ware Counties famous in the sixties, the 
color of gold, its texture firm and fine, the 
brine sparkling like diamonds, flavor perfect, 
is unknown to our markets. It would keep 
from one June to another perfectly sweet, 
a delight to the palate—superior to the 
finest of creamery butter, which, when taken 
from cold storage, loses flavor rapidly. 

So it is with the universally used cracker. 
Formerly it was made by hand and baked in 
old-fashioned brick ovens, but now the 
dough is kneaded by machinery and baked 
in a reel oven, which makes better crust on 
top and bottom and preserves the flavor 
more satisfactorily. 

Steam, electricity, machinery, have 
formed a copartnership and now work to- 
gether in a marvelous manner to give the 
millions of consumers higher average quality 
of product at lower cost than would be possi- 
ble under the almost discarded old methods, 
when the hand was supreme but the prod- 
ucts so variable in quality that there could 
not be the same general satisfaction, and 
only the few had the finest. 


The states are nearly all in line in enacting 
statutes which guard the integrity of the 
food supply. Right there is the greatest 
point of advance in the food industry. It 
embraces ‘sanitary supervision of the raw 
product and its handling. The open factory 
door is the rule, because it inspires public 
confidence. The factory says to the con- 
sumer, “Come and see; study our way of 
handling food and become convinced that 
we buy cheaper, cook or prepare more 
cheaply; do it in a scientific way; follow 
strict sanitary rules, not only as to the food 
handled, but as to the cleanliness of the 
factory.” The stairs, doors, windows, must 
be cleansed daily by live steam; the utensils 
must be kept spotless; the workers must be 
tidy and neat and have strict regard to 
personal cleanliness. This latter require- 
ment has made the manicurist part of the 
working force in the best equipped factories. 

Compare this commercial policy with 
that of the home kitchen, presided over and 
left to the mercy of servants, all but very 
few of them utterly ignorant of the science 
and art of cookery, indifferent to sanitary 
rules. One sees at a glance that the factory 
is preéminently the safest handler and pre- 
parer of foods, ready to be served at table 
simply by warming, or if desired cold by 
opening the container. 

The great advance of the year has been 
in the direction of sanitation. Only a few 
months ago there was a hue and cry about 
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the milk supply and its increased cost. The 
people seemed to believe that milk was sold 
at an extortionate price. They didn’t know 
that the net profit per quart of the greatest 
milk-producing company in the world was 
less than five mills. Over one and one-half 
billion quarts were produced in dairies in 
the country by this one company, under 
veterinary and sanitary supervision, bottled 
and transported to the city and distributed 
by wagons before dawn for less than half a 
cent per quart. Is not that less expense and 
trouble than keeping a cow? And does the 
private dairy pay as constant and keen 
attention to the care of the cows, the 
handling of the milk and its distribution as 
the factory? We think not, except in rare 
instances. 

This scribe recalls the war waged in New 
York just before the civil conflict against 
the swill milk stables. If you will turn toa 
file of Frank Leslie’s Weekly about that time, 
you will see pictures of the filthy stables 
where hundreds of cows were kept that 
never saw a blade of grass, but were fed on 
distillery grain. They reeked with ulcers; 
the attendants were as dirty as the stables, 
and under such conditions consumers were 
supplied with milk. There is on Sixth 
Avenue a great distributor of food who 
prophesies that in a few years the rattle of a 
milk wagon will not be heard, and that 
canned milk will be universally used, be- 
cause it is cheap, does not sour and a supply 
for an indefinite period can be kept without 
risk from damage through exposure to 
atmosphere, dirt, dust or handling. Thus 
has sanitation been made to insure the peo- 
ple against impure milk and secure perfect 
distribution. 

A word as to the meat supply—never 
better than at this present time. Consider- 
ing the relation of the supply of cattle to 
the demand for fresh meats the cost is phe- 
nomenally low. And why? Because the 
great slaughter-houses have eliminated 
waste. Not a hair is lost, not a bone, nor 
an ounce of blood, hide, hoof or horns, for 
all are given a commercial value, to secure 
which the consumers mostly of the entire 
world have been sought and won. Keep in 
mind when inclined to complain of the cost 
of meat that every year there are more 
millions to be fed and fewer acres for grazing 
cattle. The day of low cost meat has passed, 
and we have to thank the great beef barons 
for keeping down cost by means of steam, 
machinery, improved methods, distribution 
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in refrigerator cars and scientific methods of 
handling. 

Reference was made to by-products as a 
means of lowering cost of the main product, 
the side of beef. This covers many allied 
industries. Think of stepping from a 
slaughter-house to a brick building, nine 
stories in height, its walls lined with white 
enameled brick; much of the machinery so 
covered. There are windows on every side; 
perfect ventilation, concrete floors and stair- 
ways, tools clean. Everywhere on 78,634 


square feet of kitchen the rule is cleanliness. - 


Rapid handling of raw and cooked products 
without exposure to the open air insures 
quality. In such a place the by-products 
are converted into soups, boneless poultry, 
deviled meats, hash, entrees, mincemeat and 
over two score of table dainties, most of 
which are sold for a dime or two. Mother 
has not to worry over the home menu now 
for the grocer introduces her to veal loaf, 
chicken loaf, chipped beef, ox tongue, lunch 
ham, sliced bacon, even corned beef hash, 
together with scores of specialties, all con- 
tributing to making the rib roast available 
at 14 to 20 cents the pound. 

A more delicate subject is canned food, 
whick embraces about every sort of meat, 
fish, fowl, fruits and vegetables known to 
mankind. Public confidence has been 
shaken in the integrity of preserved foods 
through unwarranted and sensational at- 
tacks on the method of preparation and the 
articles themselves. Common sense applied 
will dissipate prejudice about canned food, 
but it is slow to act, many people choosing to 
believe the false charge rather than pause 
to inquire or investigate. Bear in mind that 
fresh raw materials, to be preserved in a tin 
or glass container, require no other method 
than perfect sterilization by heat. 

A packer or canner loses hisreputation and 
market if he uses poor raw material, and so 
self-interest forces him to regard quality as it 
applies to everything connected with his 
business, even to the label, which must tell 
the truth, failing which the law seizes the 
offender. You can’t put up green corn in 
New York and label it as if packed in Maine. 
The law seizes unwholesome food and 
arrests the manufacturer who misbrands. 
Nearly one thousand judgments have been 
entered against parties guilty of slight 
offenses. But the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation have, since January 1, anticipated 
government action, and established, through 
the suggestion of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
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Chief Chemist of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a Bureau of Scientific 
Research, backed by a fund adequate to 
carry on the work. This body is now 
organized and has started an investigation 
into the character of the tin cans, the con- 
tainers now in general use. 

This movement is mainly for the benefit 
of consumers, in order that they may know 
the reliable character of canned food, and 
have the least element of fear as to metallic 
poisoning removed. The canners have faith 
in the tin can, but if something better can 
be had they want it, or if the present tin 
can can be made better or safer they want 
that knowledge. 

Space forbids details of processes of can- 
ning other than to say that many fruits and 
vegetables put into tin cans and preserved 
so as to keep indefinitely are not touched by 
human hand. For example,canned peasare 
sown by a drill; when matured the vines are 
mowed, taken to a factory, and there step by 
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step, by the use of machines, the peas are 
taken from the vine, podded, washed, run 
through cleaners, graders, cleansed again, 
blanched, filled into tins, sealed, processed 
cooled, labeled, boxed without being touched 
by a finger. Compare that with peas 
bought in a city market from two to six 
days old, handled as freight, passing from 
receiver to grocery, displayed on the side- 
walk, and then shelled, cooked and found 
of many sizes, not uniform in color, texture 
or flavor, as is the case with canned food. 

We have rapidly outlined the past years’ 
progress in improving the character of the 
food supply, methods of preparation, lower 
ing cost and in other ways meeting the de- 
mands of the people. Thus to-day there is 
available the most generous or varied 
dietary, and at lower cost than this old 
earth ever has enjoyed. No Roman pa- 
trician could command such a variety of 
food and of such high quality and low cost as 
is within reach of the wage-earners of today. 


Common Sense Metal VVare 


in House Trimmings 


N our modern, and notably in our Amer- 
ican life, invention and the skill which 
utilizes invention seem to take a special 

delight in paying tribute to the home. 

There is a ceaseless flow of new appliances 

and utensils and constant improvement in 

methods of equipping and furnishing the 
house. There is the endeavor thus to keep 


By R. R. WILLIAMS 


Editor of Iron Age-Hardware 


pace with the growing complexity and ele- 
gance of modern life, in the comfort, con- 
venience, and attractiveness of the home. 
In this the metals have a more important 
part than ever before, both in the equipment 
of the house and in the host of articles and 
utensils which in every department of house- 
hold economy are coming into use. 
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The old question as to the respective 
merits of heating by hot-air furnaces, by hot 
water, or by steam is not yet settled. Each 
of these methods has its advantages, and 
there is no general tendency toward any one 
of them which gives it a special mark of 
popular approval. In these days when so 
much emphasis is laid upon the importance 
of fresh air, the fact that the hot-air furnace 
draws its supply directly from out of doors 
is an argument in its favor. The common 
practice of bringing the risers up in the par- 
titions is apt to make them too small. To 
remedy this difficulty studs 2 by 6 inches, 
instead of scant 3 by 4 inches, have been em- 
ployed with good effect. The larger volume 
of air which can pass through the large risers 
thus permitted will do admirable work with- 
out being heated to a high temperature. An 
important saving of fuel is thus effected. 

It is getting to be generally recognized 
that the dryness of the heated air from any 
heating system is a serious menace to health. 
Care must be taken, therefore, to see to it 
that there is provision for moistening the air 
asit passes through the furnace or somewhere 
in the system. This is a matter for which 
furnaces as purchased seldom made adequate 
provision, and which is apt to be neglected 
by the heating engineers who install them. 
Hence the householder should give it special 
attention. 

The progress of invention has been such 
as to make it quite possible now to have the 
conveniences of running water through the 
house, and a safe and economical disposal of 
the sewage in the country house or cottage 
home. A tank or reservoir in the top of the 
house long served a good purpose in con- 
nection with the plumbing system, the water 
being carried by gravity to the various 
rooms. Under the approved method the 
tank is now located in the cellar, thus ob- 
viating the most serious consequences in 
case of leakage. With this arrangement 
the water is forced into the tank from the 
well, cistern, stream, or other source, but the 
upper part of the tank is occupied by air 
whichas the water is pumped in is compressed 
and thus becomes the power by which the 
water is forced through the pipes that 
carry it wherever required. In pumping the 
water into the tank, whatever power is most 
available may be utilized, whether it be an 
engine of some kind, electricity, or hand 
power, according to the preferences and cir- 
cumstances of the owner. In this way with 
a moderate outlay the luxury and conveni- 
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ence of running water can be enjoyed in 
places remote from the regular water-supply 
system in towns or villages. 

There has been marked progress in de- 
vising methods of disposing of sewage in the 
suburban or rural home where no general 
sewerage system is available. Practical use 
is thus made of the discoveries of Pasteur 
and Koch and other bacteriologists in regard 
to nature’s method of effecting decay, and 
subduing the mischievous elements in de- 
composing matter. A familiar method of 
disposing of sewage where there is no general 
system of sewers is the cesspool, which is, 
however, crude and unsanitary, especially 
because of the danger that it will contami- 
nate the wells, springs, or other water within 
its reach. The tendency now is to employ 
methods of disposing of the sewage in such a 
way that the processes of nature are aided 
and accelerated so that water and waste from 
the house are taken care of and purified 
under ground on the premises, by entirely 
sanitary methods which are neither expen- 
sive nor troublesome. The various systems 
by which this is accomplished, whether by 
means of the septic tank, septic cesspool, or 
other contrivances, are based on the princi- 
ple that nature’s operations of decomposition 
are to be facilitated and the solid matter re- 
duced to its elements, which are separated 
and set free to play their part again in 
the economy of nature. The success with 
which this is already done, although the 
matter is not yet entirely out of the experi- 
mental stage, justifies the careful considera- 
tion of this method of sewage disposal in 
rural homes unconnected with the public 
sewerage system. 

A. water supply being thus provided for 
and a satisfactory method found for taking 
care of the waste, questions of plumbing 
present themselves. In this field, notwith- 
standing the fact that there are few radical 
changes, there are tendencies and develop- 
ments of interest to those who desire to keep 
in close touch with the progress which is being 
made. In the homes of the well-to-do there 
is a general tendency to increase the number 
of bathrooms and toilets, often giving the 
latter a separate room. Open or exposed 
plumbing is almost universal in the best 
practice. In fixtures the use of porcelain or 
vitreous china or enameled iron ware, instead 
of marble or wood, is to be noted, and espe- 
cially the displacing of bathtubs of the old 
style by those made of porcelain or of enam- 
eled iron, the price of which (owing to the 
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competition between the manufacturers) has 
been materially reduced. This, however, 
sometimes involves a lowering of quality 
against which the householder must be on 
his guard. 

In plumbing as in many other fields, it 
must be remembered that there is economy 
in the long run in having appliances and fix- 
tures of good quality properly installed by 
competent workmen, whose charges, by the 
way, are not usually as unreasonable and 
exorbitant as popularly regarded. It will, 
for example, usually be a matter of economy 
to pay a good price for the faucets for the 
kitchen sink instead of taking a cheaper 
pattern of lighter weight at half the cost. 
If estimates are received for a certain job 
from several plumbers it is a pretty safe 
rule to disregard the lowest. 

A judicious selection of the hardware with 
which a house is trimmed is important. 
Many a fine dwelling loses much of the 
attractiveness which it might possess be- 
cause of the unsuitableness of the hardware 
used in it. A lack of taste, or excessive 
economy, in buying cheap and showy goods 
may be at the cost of elegance and appro- 
priateness. During recent years elaborate 
designs were in favor, but the tendency 
now is in the direction of simplicity and the 
use of plain designs and a higher quality 
of goods. The growing favor with which 
Colonial effects are regarded, the popularity 
of English heavy timbered types of dwellings, 
and the development of concrete for resi- 
dence work have caused a demand for 
finishes of all kinds in which simplicity is 
the dominant note. Hence the decreased 
demand for ornate or highly decorative de- 
signs and a corresponding increase in the use 
of plain and even massive styles with little 
ornamentation. Decorative hardware has, 
however, still its place for period rooms of 
fine residences, and for entrance doors where 
it is desired to have hardware trim of the 
school of architecture of the building. 

With the use of a better quality and of 
patterns artistically correct, there are some 
minor tendencies which may be mentioned. 
Sectional handles, a modern adaptation of 
the door latch of Colonial days, are also 
coming into use on front doors instead of 
the conventional knob and _ escutcheon. 
These are, however, improved by doing 
away with the projecting latch and provid- 
ing them with a lock and night latch, one 
key operating both. On the inside of the 


front door a knob may be used so that the 
interior trim may be carried out consist- 
ently. Glass knobs for inside doors to resi- 
dences are coming in favor, and are gener- 
ally used with the old-fashioned key plates. 
The popularity of casement windows in 
view of their picturesqueness and quaint- 
ness when effectively used has resulted in 
many improvements in casement-window 
hardware. The demand is for fastenings 
that will hold the sash firmly against the 
casing. Many patterns are being made to 
meet the varied requirements. 

To the housewife in these days is given the 
choice of a bewildering variety of contriv- 
ances which have been devised to facilitate 
her work. Space permits only a few illus- 
trations of the advances in this wide field. 

The agitation concerning the short weights 
and measures of the tradesmen is causing 
many a prudent housewife to weigh and 
measure her purchases. If she is a close 
observer she will discover that the label on 
the paper of tacks or on the roll of wire pic- 
ture cord is no longer misleading for it says 
nothing about the quantity contained in the 
package! 

The campaign against flies and mosquitoes 
is reflected in a much more general screen- 
ing of the windows in which there is a ten- 
dency toward the use of bronze or copper 
wire netting instead of that made of iron, 
which costs less but soon rusts out. There 
is also an increased use of meshes as fine 
as 16 or 18 to the-inch, as necessary if 
the troublesome mosquitoes are to be ex- 
cluded. 

In the line of kitchen utensils, as there 
was years ago a passing from cast iron to 
tinware, which in turn has to a great extent 
been driven out by enameled ware, so at 
the present time the enameled ware finds 
a serious rival in aluminum ware, which 
though expensive at the outset is cheap in 
the long run in view of its quality and 
durability. 

The thousand and one articles which with 
constant accessions are waiting to render 
service in the household are a striking illus- 
tration of the American instinct which seeks 
an easier and better way of doing things, 
and they have also their sentimental side, as 
their aim is to save labor and lighten drudg- 
ery, to promote refinement and comfort, 
and, leaving time and heart for higher 
activities, to dignify, brighten, and exalt the 
home. 
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Dry Goods Grow Costlier 


By S. H. DITCHETT 


Editor of the Dry Goods Economist 


HAT are the style developments?” 

must be the first query by anyone 

who attempts to review what a 

twelvemonth has brought to the American 
woman as a purchaser of dry goods. 

The most notable modification in wom- 
en’s attire has been effected by the acquies- 
cence of the great fashion creators in Na- 
ture’s ideas as to the correct contour of the 
female form. The stiff carriage of the body, 
bent forward at the hips, with the chest 
constricted and forced in, has followed the 
hourglass figure into the limbo of at least 
temporary obscurity. The erect figure has 
become the mode—head thrown back, 
chest up and forward, giving free play to 
the lungs and heart. The corset has been 
made flexible. The tightly laced waist has 
been placed under the ban. The large 
waist, indeed, approaching fhe lines familiar 
through the statues of antiquity, has be- 
come the fashion. There has been a dupli- 
cation of the revival of the classic modes which 
marked the close of the French Revolution. 

Throughout the year a sinuous, flexible 
and youthful form has been the aim. This, 
whether natural or “made,” is enhanced by 
the narrow lines of the costume. The 
method is to have the cut very plain and 
simple and the skirt devoid of ornament, 
as in the tailor-made, or to employ fabrics 


so sheer that they cling closely to the figure, 
as in the dresses and costumes. And the 
decree being that nothing must interfere 
with the narrow silhouette, the petticoat is 
greatly reduced in width or supplanted by 
closely fitting underwear. 

But while the narrow skirt has met with 
general adoption throughout this country, 
as well as in Europe, it has not been the 
garment which a year ago was dubbed the 
“hobble.” Incidentally, when one recalls 
the skirts that were banded in below the 
knee—frequently, in the case of evening 
dresses, with heavy metallic effects having 
buckle-like ornaments—one must admit 
that the opprobrious title was merited. The 
skirt that has since received adoption, 
though extremely narrow, is straight and 
simple. And, moreover, slashing has been 
introduced, to give greater freedom of 
movement. 

There has been a noteworthy modifica- 
tion of the materials employed for women’s 
wear. Sheer fabrics, like chiffon and mar- 
quisette, were strongly in vogue a year ago 
through the general adoption of over- 
draperies and tunic effects, but recently a 
still more costly material, namely, lace, has 
been also adopted, and in lavish quantities. 
Often the expensive laces are made up over 
another costly fabric—velvet. 
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Velvet in all its forms, including vel- 
veteen, is, indeed, one of the most favored 
materials of the year, both for dresses and 
suits and for millinery. In fact, all kinds 
of pile fabrics, including various imitations 
of fur, have come strongly to the front. 


The Influence of the Automobile 


The most striking change in the fabrics 
employed, however, is in the character of 
the woolen and worsted materials. These 
have become rougher in surface and heavier 
in weight—or, at least, apparently heavier. 
This movement had its origin in the fabrics 
used for automobile wear. These warmth- 
giving materials “caught on” with the 
public. And so there has been a truly won- 
derful output of rough-surfaced, heavy 
cloths, not only for coats, but also for suits. 
Great favor has been shown to those made 
with a double face—one side in one pattern 
or color, the other in another—the reverse 
being employed for trimming purposes. 
Many of those first brought out, however, 
proved too heavy for comfort, except in 
connection with the purpose for which 
these fabrics were originallyintended. Their 
introduction has supplied a strong note of 
newness. 

On the other hand, great favor is shown 
to wool satin—a very ,smooth-surfaced 
fabric—which, in its weave and luster, 
closely follows the silk from which it derives 
its name. 

Notable, too, is the tendency away from 
plain materials. The one-color fabrics so 
long in vogue have largely given placeto 
mixtures of the Scotch and English variety. 
Some of these goods that have won general 
approval are set off by looped or bouclé 
effects on the surface. Many of them have 
wholly duplicated the old-fashioned bouclé 
effects, while one form that has found 
admirers is a comparatively smooth weave 
with a broad band in bouclé weave, pro- 


ducing an effect akin to that of a border. - 


This is somewhat in line with the success 
achieved by border effects in silks and in 
cottons. 

One of the marked developments of the 
twelvemonth in the direction of colors has 
been the favor shown to black and white 
combinations. Of late, however, while 
black and white have still been in good re- 
quest, the somber tones that had so long 
been fashionable, and for whose introduc- 
tion the death of King Edward VII was 
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largely responsible, have been replaced by 
brighter hues. The “fancy” effects pro- 
duced in wool and worsted dress goods by 
the clever manipulation of different colored 
yarns and by flecks of a vivid hue have ap- 
peared in silks through elaborate floral or 
geometrical designs, produced either in the 
weave or by printing. Among these, fou- 
lards have won a place that entitles them 
to be classed as a staple material. 


Ideas from India 


The native rulers of Britain’s possessions 
in the East being prominent participants 


-in such imperial functions as the recent 


coronation, the picturesque costumes of 
these rajahs, maharajahs, nizams and na- 
wabs were seized on by French and English 
designers as affording a new fashion motif. 
Many new silks and cottons, showing de- 
signs closely duplicating those found in the 
hand-printed fabrics of India, have been 
offered. Additional impetus, too, has thus 
been given to the already marked favor 
shown to bright-colored trimmings and em- 
broideries and to the use of beadwork as a 
decoration for dress trimmings. 

During the year a wholly new note has 
arisen in dress trimmings. The silk for- 
merly used altogether for embroidering these 
beautiful garnitures has given place to wool 
and chenille. In some of these goods the 
silk has been dispensed with altogether; 
sometimes the wool and chenille are used in 
connection with silk. Apparently the manu- 
facturers adopted this use of wool and 
chenille because, despite all their seeking, 
they could invent no other method of pro- 
ducing a wholly novel effect. 

Another development is the revival of 
fringe, made either in silk or in chenille. 
Previously fringe had not enjoyed much of 
a vogue since the ’70’s of the last century. 
Its fitness, in relation to the current figure 
lines, has doubtless contributed to its recent 


popularity. 
Neckwear Grows Costlier 


The French Revolution period has been 
drawn upon in the selection of an accessory 
to the costume, and one which has won 
favor in a high degree. This is the fichu, 
which, though worn by the average French- 
woman during the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century, is closely associated in mod- 
ern minds with two of the most prominent 
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female figures—and victims—of the great 
upheaval, Marie Antoinette and Charlotte 
Corday. 

Not only is the well-dressed woman find- 
ing it necessary to invest in fichus, more or 
less expensive, according to the material 
used, but she has had to pay more for her 
neckwear of other forms. Larger and more 
elaborate, has been the watchword as re 
gards collars, jabots and frills, and, in addi- 
tion, the tendency has been toward the use 
of more expensive laces and other materials 
in the making up of these neck dressings. 

Fortunately for the woman who must 
study economy, despite its charming and 
graceful effect, the scarf of satin, chenille or 
tulle, though freely worn in France during 
this and the preceding summer, has found 
little favor with American women. 

One of the more novel articles of dress 
which have achieved widespread success 
among American women during the last 
few months is what is known as the Shetland 
veil. Early in the twelvemonth manufac- 
turers hit on the idea of making and launch- 
ing a veil made of wool, exactly similar to 
the old-fashioned veils of that material. 
Since then, the innovation, or rather re- 
vival, having met with general favor, this 
new form of veil has been produced in silk, 
so finished, however, as to produce the soft 
“Shetland” effect. It is gratifying to note 
that its originator is an American. 

In one direction a chance has _ been 
afforded for reducing the outlay for per- 
sonal adornment. The enormous coiffure 
has “gone out.”’ For this relief women may 
thank the narrow silhouette and the adop- 
tion of natural figure lines, for with these the 
smaller head of hair more closely accords. 

Then, too, though the immense hat hascon- 
tinued fashionable, numerous small forms of 
millinery have been successfully introduced. 
Here again the East Indian note made its ap- 
pearance—in the cap-like types. Yet these 
are usually richly adorned; for instance, with 
strings of pearls and with aigrettes. 

Lots of well-dressed women carried the or- 
dinary parasol this summer. But the really 
swell thing wasan East Indian form, in which, 
by a clever manipulation of the ribs, a flat, 
canopy-like effect, curved very sharply to- 
ward the end of the rib, was produced. This 
idea is now applied to umbrellas. 

If her outlays for clothing are constantly 
expanding, however, the woman of 1o11 
may, on the principle that “misery loves 
company,” console herself with the reflec- 


tion that those who supply her with such 
wares have had during the year one of the 
hardest times in their experience. Retail 
distributors, for example, have found a con- 
tinued increase in their costs of dging busi- 
ness, largely because of the better and 
broader service which the women of the 
country have come to demand. 


Hard Times for Manufacturers 


Manufacturers, likewise, in almost every 
branch of dry-goods production, have found 
difficulty in making both ends meet. Their 
raw material has greatly increased in cost, 
and retail distributors have operated with 
extreme caution. In some cases certain re- 
tailers carried their conservatism so far as 
to be “caught short” of goods that came 
rather suddenly into great demand—for 
example, long silk gloves. 

Under these circumstances, manufac- 
turers temporarily put much of their 
machinery out of commission. Seldom, in- 
deed, has curtailment been so widespread 
or so drastic. 

All along, manufacturers have looked for 
some relief to this tense situation. But 
during the last twelvemonth they have 
made little, if any, progress in inducing the 
consumer to contribute her share, in the 
form of higher prices. True, this inability 
to raise prices has not helped the consumer 
to any extent, because, in her desire to keep 
pace with Fashion’s requirements, she has 
usually bought a higher quality, or a more 
expensive fabric or other article. But it 
has hurt the manufacturer to have to con- 
tinue producing goods and sell them at the 
old figures. 

In the case of cotton fabrics, for example, 
it is well to remember that never since the 
civil war has the price of raw cotton stood 
so high for a prolonged period as it has 
during the past year and more. During the 
greater part of the year the price of the 
grade usually referred to when quotations 
are named has been near to 15 cents per 
pound and at times above that figure. Yet 
the prices at which lawns and ginghams, 
prints and piqués, sheets and pillowcases, 
etc., etc., have been sold are little, if any, 
higher than they were when the grade of 
cotton referred to cost the manufacturers 
only 12 cents. 

And here is one thing to be noted. It is 
the custom to talk of 12 cents or 14 cents 
as cotton’s market price. But this is the 


figure established on the exchanges of this 
country for only the one grade—a compar- 
atively low one. Many manufacturers pay 
a much higher figure for their raw material; 
and those producing the sheerest and most 
delicate fabrics pay from 30centsa pound up- 
wardfortheircotton. The finer thefabricthe 
higher the quality of the cotton put into it. 

What has been said of cotton goods made 
on the loom is true also of knit underwear 
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and of hosiery. In greater or less degree, 
it applies to all other textiles—silks, wool- 
ens, linens, carpets, rugs, lace curtains, 
draperies, etc. In all lines, the cost of the 
raw material has continued unusually high. 
And in many branches of the varied in- 
dustries by which women’s almost countless 
needs are supplied higher standards, both 
of wages and of the conditions under which 
work is carried on, have been established. 


of a number of arts in past years 

practiced in the home exclusively, 
but which, with few exceptions, have been 
taken over by the factory. Of these excep- 
tions, baking is the most notable. The 
home has practically abandoned weaving, 
curing meats, grinding meal, making gloves, 
shoes, clothes, furniture, and a lot of other 
things. Baking in the home has a hold 
hard to loosen; but its grip is relaxing. 
The indications are clear and strong that 
in a few years a very large part of the bak- 
ing now done in the home will be done in 
the bakery. In the nature of things—be- 
cause of the perishable character of the 
wares, and the impossibility of shipping 
them long distances—home baking of bread 
and cake will never be supplanted to the 
extent that home shoe-making has been; 
but with the stringing of trolley wires on 
country roads thousands of farms hitherto 
beyond the reach of the bakery have been 
brought in touch with it; and each advance 
in transportation facilities means an in- 
crease in the baker’s customers. 


T's making of bread and cake is one 


A Revolution in Bread-Making 


By H.R. CLISSOLD 


Editor of the Baker’s Helper 


A Revolution in Methods 

For the bakery of 1911 is not the bakery 
of 1910; far less is it the bakery of 1goo. 
Could a baker of 1880 step out of his grave 
into a bakery of today, except for some of 
the ovens and the sight of dough, he would 
hardly know what sort of a place he was in. 
The baking business, after centuries of 
stagnation, has in recent years been turned 
inside out, upside down, to such an extent 
that even the men who have been a part 
of the revolution are still marveling at the 
changes, and the speed with which they 
have been wrought. Of course the new 
order of things is not equally evident in 
all bakeries; but the bakery of 1011 is a 
type as distinct from its predecessors as the 
1911 sky-scraper is of city buildings. And 
while it is easy to find bakeries which show 
little or no signs of progress, the hopeful 
fact is that in the majority of bakeshops 
everywhere a healthy discontent with old 
ways is apparent; new and better ways are 
displacing the old in shops both large and 
small. 
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Among the advances made in the baking 
trade nothing is more significant than the 
introduction and steadily increasing use of 
scientific methods. The reign of “luck” 
and “chance” in the bakery is over; for 
bakers not only know that it is important 
to control the conditions that surround the 
making of a loaf; they have learned how to 
control them. The advent of school-trained 
men in the business has had its effect; for 
the baker of today is very different from 
his brother of the past in his hospitality to 
new ideas—in his eagerness to discover a 
better way; in his readiness to leave the 
better for the best. He knows that the 
secret of good bread is a chemical secret; 
and he has set apart a corner in his bakery 
for a laboratory, where with microscope and 
tube, with filter and crucible and balances, 
the materials offered for his use are tested 
by experts in chemistry. Guided by their 
reports, flours containing certain elements 
in varying proportions are blended to pro- 
duce the combination needed to secure the 
same bread from day to day. Dough is 
mixed in a room the temperature and 
humidity of which are controlled so thor- 
oughly as to practically eliminate the great 
danger to which it is subjected in a change- 
able climate. When mixed, the doughs are 
placed in steel troughs to “rise” in a fer- 
menting room scientifically insulated, in 
which also is installed apparatus for auto- 
matically regulating temperature and hu- 
midity. So successfully is this done that 
tests taken during the atmospheric ex- 
tremes of the past summer showed condi- 
tions constant week after week. 

Variations in materials no longer dismay 
the baker by “mysterious” and _heart- 
breaking failures; for he knows beforehand 
just what elements are working in those 
materials, and just what treatment is 
needed to produce the results desired. In 
short, he knows how to vary his methods 
to suit the chemical content of the mate- 
rials he works with. He pins his faith to a 
scientifically tested thermometer rather 
than to the “feel” of his hand; he varies 
the temperature of the water according to 
the temperature of the flour and of the 
room in which he mixes them. Yeast, 
milk, lard, salt, sugar or malt extract— 
everything he puts into his batch is weighed 
in exact proportions. Nothing is left to 
chance. Each lot of finished loaves is sub- 
jected to minute inspection; should any- 
thing have gone wrong, the trouble is 
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located and steps are taken to prevent a 
repetition. The modern baker has studied 
the elementary principles of baking, and 
knows not only that certain combinations 
of ingredients under certain conditions 
should produce certain results; more than 
that: he knows why they do so, and how. 
Thus he has come, as bakers never did 
before, to direct the operations of nature’s 
laws in making his wares. 


“ Eating Quality” the Objective 


This scientific control of bakeshop condi- 
tions has had no small share in the improved 
quality of the baker’s product, which is an- 
other marked indication of the changes in 
the trade. That such an improvement has 
been made cannot be questioned. Though 
the old-time sneer at baker’s bread may 
still be heard, fair-minded men and women 
know that the modern bakery is turning 
out a far more palatable and satisfactory 
loaf than has been the case in the past. To 
men in the trade it has been evident for 
some time that bakers are steadily falling 
away from the thought of size as the chief 
virtue in a loaf of bread. There has been a 
noticeable decline in the emphasis put on 
the number of loaves that can be made 
from a barrel of flour, and the things that 
make for whiteness. Discussions in trade 
conventions and in the trade press disclose 
a transfer of attention to flavor—to that 
subtle something called “eating quality,” 
as the chief good to be sought. The mod- 
ern baker is more inclined than his prede- 
cessor to take pains to discover what his 
customers wish in bread or cake, and bend 
his energies to meet that desire, rather 
than assume a top-lofty air of superior 
knowledge as to what is good bread or good 
cake. And this, linked with his improved 
methods, and his scientifically directed 
ability to produce desired results, will help 
to account in large degree for what is evi- 
dent on every hand—a most decided in- 
crease in the proportion of bread-making 
done in the bakery. 

The introduction in the bakery of auto- 
matic machinery for making bread is one 
of the most marked features of trade ad- 
vance. No doubt the chief incentive to the 
study and invention which have brought 
to the baker of 1911 combinations which 
now make the operations of bread-making 
practically automatic, has been the desire 
to cut down manufacturing expense. But 
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there can. be no question that the rising 
tide of demand for the best possible condi- 
tions in the making of food has combined 
with the other to act as a spur to inventor, 
machine-maker and baker alike. The cut- 
ting out of human handiwork is a goal long 
sought in machinery for making all sorts 
of products; but to save handling food for 
human consumption, while in process of 
preparation, was something especially to 
be desired, because of the teachings and 
demands of modern sanitary science. What- 
ever may have been the chief reason for the 
endeavor, there has been of late an eager 
strife among machine-men and bakers to 
reach at the earliest moment actually auto- 
matic processes of bread-making; and 
while perfection has not been secured, so 
much has been achieved in that direction 
as to warrant the utmost confidence that 
success is almost within sight. 


Machinery Versus the Hand 


In many bakeries there has already been 
installed connected machinery that renders 
the operations practically automatic, and 
improvements in the several parts of the 
combination are being made daily. It is 
no longer uncommon to find that no hand 
needs to touch the dough in its progress 
until the finished loaf comes from the oven, 
has cooled, and is ready for wrapping. 
Step by step the combined materials, 
weighed exactly, tempered exactly, go into 
the mixers, to be turned over and over 
until thoroughly combined, and then the 
mass of dough is forced into the troughs 
by the action of the mechanical arms that 
have mixed it. After spending the proper 
time in the fermenting room it is dropped 
out of the troughs to machines on the floor 
below. Here a “divider” receives it, cuts 
it up into pieces of exactly the weight de- 
sired, and the pieces fall on a belt running 
to a “rounder,” which rolls them into balls 
as human hands would do. These balls are 
carried on an apron into an inclosed and 
carefully tempered closet, called a “‘ proofer,” 
in which they move up and down slowly 
until they have had time to recover from 
the pressure in the divider. From the 
proofer they move to the “loaf-moulder,” 
to be shaped as the baker may desire. As 
they pass through the moulder they drop into 
baking pans, which are placed on racks to rest 
until ready to be transferred into the ovens. 
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Modern ideas in regard to sanitation are 
well illustrated in the bakery of 1911—and 
especially, for the present, in the large 
bread-bakery. Naturaily, firms and corpo- 
rations with abundant means are the first 
to adopt improved methods; but it must 
not be thought small bakeries are strangers 
to the very latest appliances. All over the 
land are to be found bakeries of small ca- 
pacity which present well nigh perfect 
illustrations of the most desirable sanitary 
conditions. But the bakery plant costing 
$250,000 to $400,000 is becoming common 
in the large cities. Great structures, the 
fruit of painstaking study of the most skill- 
ful architects, embodying in them the 
latest achievements in mechanics, and 
adapting the best to be found in bakeries 
that have preceded them, are now easy to 
find. Working rooms all above ground, 
well lighted and ventilated, white tiled 
walls and oven fronts, steel ceilings, im- 
pervious floors, workmen in white suits 
supplied by the bakery, the men required 
to use the shower bath before putting them 
on, walls and floors carefully and fre- 
quently cleaned—these are some of the in- 
dications of the new care given to bakery 
sanitation. 


The Wrapping of the Loaf 


To the general public the wrapping of 
bread in the bakery seems so simple that 
the hesitancy of bakers to respond to the 
demand for it has been widely misunder- 
stood. The wrapping of loaves of a great 
variety of shapes and sizes presented diffi- 
culties and involved serious expense which 
careful men could not ignore. While con- 
ceding the strength of the plea that bread 
should be protected from contamination, 
bakers were confronted with problems not 
yet wholly solved, and properly resisted 
efforts to make the wrapping of all bakery 
products compulsory. An enormous in- 
crease this year in the quantity of loaves 
wrapped, the placing in bakeries during 
the past six months of a number of ma- 
chines for wrapping bread, and the eager- 
ness with which inventors and machinists 
are working to perfect other machines for 
automatic handling and wrapping of loaves 
(and all without legal compulsion)—these 
things combine to show the attitude of 
bakers generally toward this special feature 
of the modern sanitary program. 
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The News About Shoes 


By WALTER C. TAYLOR 


Editor-in-Chief the Boot and Shoe Recorder 


MERICAN shoe manufacture leads 
A the world in point of efficiency, and 
American shoe styles have attained 
a corresponding supremacy. Nearly every 
other article of apparel is affected or mainly 
controlled by foreign fashions; American 
shoes are not only wholly independent of 
foreign style domination, but are a rapidly 
growing influence in the shoe styles of 
England, Germany, France, and, in fact, 
all western Europe. “Forme Americaine” 
shoes are much advertised in Paris and both 
England and Germany are sending delega- 
tions of shoe manufacturers to learn our 
methods. 

“Specialization” is a familiar word in 
American industrial, commercial, profes- 
sional and even social life. The principle 
has had much to do with the progress of 
American shoe manufacturing. The foreign 
factory makes all classes and kinds of shoes, 
and the foreign operative switches to half a 
dozen jobs a day. An American operative 
performs but a single process, day after day, 
acquiring the highest skill in that one proc- 
ess. The American factory as well as the 
individual operative is highly specialized. 
It makes only one kind of shoes: men’s, 
women’s or children’s. Not only that, but 
it restricts its work to a certain range of 
quality. For instance, a factory making 
women’s shoes of grades that retail at from 
$2.50 to $4 does not attempt to make either 


the cheaper shoes at $2 or less, or the higher 
priced shoes that sell at from $5 up. A large 
manufacturer who wishes to sell a wide 
range of qualities of shoes builds separate 
factories for their production. 

There are few, if any, articles of apparel 
in which inventive genius, manual skill and 
administrative ability have been as effectu- 
ally united in the service of the consumer, as 
in the making of American boots and sh es 
by modern factory methods. In an ex- 
tended memorandum which was presented 
some time ago to members of the finance 
committees of the House and Senate in 
Washington, I thus summarized the situa- 
tion from an international standpoint: “One 
day’s work will buy a better pair of shoes, 
by more than thirty per cent, in the United 
States, than it will anywhere else in the 
world.” This statement will stand the 
severest test; it is really conservative, and 
is worth remembering when one is tempted 
to join the cry that shoes are costing too 
much. 

While every other article of clothing of 
man, woman, or child bears an import duty 
of not less than forty per cent (some articles 
as high as eighty-five per cent), the makers 
of American shoes have brought down costs 
so that shoes bear only ten per cent duty 
(fifteen per cent on kid shoes), and a bill is 
now before Congress to annul even this ten 
per cent. It is style, not shoe, that costs. 
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The too rapidly changing styles entail 
expense. A facetious Chicago dealer dis- 
played a card reading: “We change our 
styles every afternoon at three o’clock.” A 
Brooklyn dealer advertised his satin boots 
as “The most fashionable and most extrava- 
gant footwear of the season.” Both ad- 
vertisements took with the public because 
only a shoe man could see the full force of 
the statements, or could see how cause and 
effect were thus illustrated. The joke was 
on the women who persist in buying shoes 
that are really “extravagant,” either be- 
cause of the quick changes in style which 
greatly increase the cost of making, or be- 
cause fashion demands that expensive and 
intrinsically unsuitable materials be used. 

The amazing multiplicity of shoe styles 
has long been a source of trouble and ex- 
pense to the trade. Women demand bronze 
kid one season, and when the manufacturer 
gets stocked up they desert bronze kid and 
want velvet; then corduroy; then dull calf- 
skin; meanwhile the patterns must change 
from regulation six-inch tops to seven and 
eight-inch tops; lasts must be renewed out- 
right, and short-front “stage’’ fore parts 
must be fitted on Grandma, while exclusive 
Aunt Kate insists upon having the long, 
slim models she saw abroad. And so goes 
the whirligig, at a dizzy pace! 

American shoe manufacturers were never 
better prepared to give good values in shoes 
that are of reasonable type, built for service, 
and combining good fitting with good wear as 
well as handsome appearance and good taste 
in every detail; but the trade was never more 
puzzled by shifting demand and by the call 
for “extravagant” shoes and freakish shoes. 

It costs a manufacturer from $500 to 
nearly $3,000 to equip himself with lasts and 
patterns for producing a new style of shoe. 
It costs the retail dealer hundreds (or thou- 
sands) of dollars a year when swift changing 
styles compel him to sacrifice good shoes at 
half their value, and it would be worth mil- 
lions to the trade as well as tothe consumer if 
the situation couldin some way be cleared up. 

The shoe situation in general might be 
helped if manufacturers endeavored in good 
faith to restrict the senseless multiplicity of 
style production; if the daily newspapers 
ceased to play up “freak” shoes in their 
attempts at shoe-style news; if the politi- 
cians stopped their falsifications about 
tariff, machinery and what-not as “adding 
greatly to the cost of shoes”’; if the doctors 
quit harping about high heels as being al- 
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ways a fault, and the only fault a shoe could 
have; if false advertising of “sample stocks” 
(sample shoes are made in only one size, 4-B 
in women’s and 7-C in men’s) and “$5 
values for $2,29”’ could be punished by law; 
if dealers took more pains to instruct their 
customers concerning the suitability of shoes 
for different purposes; if the public in gen- 
eral endeavored to acquire correct informa- 
tion; and if it would be borne in mind that 
in choosing a shoe dealer, just as in choosing 
a physician, it is best to avoid quacks. 

When all these and other beneficial influ- 
ences can be put to work at full force, much 
of the reversed logic which mars the shoe 
situation at this time will be eliminated, and 
the consumer of shoes will realize to the 
fullest extent all the possibilities of economy 
that are inherent in the present status of 
American shoe manufacturing industry. 

Each individual buyer of shoes can help 
to her own benefit. In buying shoes, desig- 
nate their use. If wear is wanted, say so. 
If you are buying for style, let the fact be 
known and the dealer will be governed ac- 
cordingly. Kid and calfskin will always 
wear: satin, silk, velvet, or any one of 
numerous fine fabrics may be fashionable for 
the moment, for dress wear. There is no 
reason in the world why you should not in- 
dulge your taste, if you can afford it, but 
you must expect to pay higher prices for 
new or exclusive styles than for staples. 
Avoid cheap imitations of any material, and 
remember that there is nothing which ex- 
empts footwear from the dominion of good 
taste. Fantastic patterns, with meaning- 
less scallops and scrolls and freakishly cut 
collars and inlays were never in good taste 
and never will be. 

Give the reputable shoe dealer credit for 
good intentions. Be assured that he really 
wants to sell you a shoe that is suitable for 
the use intended, whether for street wear, 
mountain climbing or evening dress. Above 
all, he wants to sell you a shoe that fits 
properly, is neither too short nor too long, 
and, therefore, is not only comfortable on 
your foot but graceful in appearance. 

It is wholly within the range of probabili- 
ties that an era of “common sense”’ in shoes 
will follow the spread of real information 
regarding modern shoes, their qualities and 
their best uses. Common sense in footwear 
does not at all consist exclusively of flat- 
heeled, broad-toed ugliness; it rightly in- 
cludes grace and beauty as well as utility; 
good taste as well as solid wearing quality. 
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Improvement in Domestic Architecture 


By H. W. DESMOND 


Editor of the Architectural Record 


F we ask whether there has been any 
improvement in recent years in Amer- 
ican domestic architecture, the answer 

given must be somewhat mixed, varying 
very much according to the standard of 
those from whom we receive our reply. If 
the expert speaks, he will answer according 
to his training and thinking. Such a person 
will be prone to disregard a layman’s de- 
cision and particularly a layman’s opinion, 
forgetful of the fact that a well-known archi- 
tect once said (it was to me, as it happened): 
“Tt is not the professional critic’s view that 
is of real value to us architects; what we wish 
it were possible we could obtain is the opin- 
ion of plain Mrs. Jones, and equally plain 
Mrs. Brown.” Headded: “The architect’s 
opinion may be learned, but it does not al- 
ways teach us. Mrs. Brown, from actual 
practice, finds her new house too compli- 
cated in plan, too large, too unwieldy, or it 
may be cramped, for instance, in its kitchen 
arrangements. Now, this is what we want 
to know. We want to get down to her 
opinion of the efficiency of the scheme, 
particularly the scheme of the working 
arrangements.” 

In a sense, the architect who was speak- 
ing thus stated a few thoughts that are 
essentially correct. He marked the ma- 
terial difference between architecture and, 
let us say, painting, or music, or any other 


of the fine arts. The painter, the sculptor, 
or the musician receives some of his best 
criticism and his best inspiration from what 
may be called the studio talk of his fellow 
artists, at a time while his work is, so to 
speak, in the process of becoming. As the 
late Russell Sturges was wont to say: 
“Architecture is a dead art. The architect’s 
work is limited to a mere transcription of 
dead men’s ideas, embodied in defunct build- 
dings that are, photographically speaking, 
directly in front of the architect at the time 
he is at work on his building, or vividly in 
his mind’s eye. He is oblivious to the fact 
that either the mental picture or the photo- 
graphic print is hopelessly beyond copy. 
No! We cannot bring back the mastodon 
today. Goethe knew what he was talking 
about when he said, ‘The past is a book 
seven times sealed.’” 

Though this be the fate of the architect’s 
work, with the engineer it is different. He 
represents the living moment, so far as engi- 
neering is involved in the construction or 
planning of the very least of our buildings. 
Engineering is a living art—I was going to 
say, a living science, but I remembered there 
is so little in our buildings that can cor-~- 
rectly be called scientific. Perhaps engi- 
neering is better spoken of as an art, like 
our medicine. 

But the moment we speak of the art of 
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‘house planning and house equipment, there 
can be no doubt whatever of the great im- 
provement that has been made in recent 
years. Our building has drawn with the 
utmost freedom upon all the other arts and 
has gathered its sheaves from every country. 
Chesterfield is accredited with a remark that 
he built his house from within to live in and 
not from without to look at. And Chester- 
field implied very much what my architect 
friend meant when he said that he desired to 
hear from Mrs. Jones rather than from the 
professional critics. Architects do not want 
to know what things look pretty in a photo- 
graph, but what things possess a utility 
which cannot be photographed. 

Perhaps it seems very much like a con- 
tribution to the suffragette propaganda of 
the day, but true it is, the cry is for feminine 
judgment. ‘The old order changeth, giv- 
ing place to new.” It was different, so long 
as all life worth living was severely military, 
and the nucleus of domestic life was, per- 
force, housed within castle walls. It has re- 
mained still true, but different, so long as 
the court dominated the home, casting its 
reflections even into places that were not 
courtly. But as soon as the home “arrived” 
and took its place as the center of domestic 
life and domestic sentiments, woman as- 


sumed a natural place as a coequal logical ° 


arbiter of what a home should be in its 
architectural requirements. 

We live in a world of symbols, not of dead 
and unimaginative things, and the home is 
probably the symbol we must look to as 
representing the most intimate aspect of 
national life. From this point of view, the 
home offers us wider and higher grounds for 
close study and consideration. 

Macaulay’s New Zealander sitting on the 
ruins of almost any American city would 
find, no doubt, a great deal to admire. The 
ingenuity displayed in our homes is, un- 
doubtedly, marvelous; though the splen- 
dor, it is true, is in some points mere extrav- 
agance in essential quality. The purpose 
of it would be just as well served by the 
owner framing on the outside of his walls the 
bill of costs for the admiration of passers-by. 
Our New Zealander, too, before a well-pre- 
served specimen of our homes, could never 
quite square his view of our buildings with 
what he knows of the character of our lives. 
He would see in almost all of our richer sub- 
urban localities the sunken garden, the porti- 
coes and pergolas which at one time had a 
rational origin and meaning as logical ap- 
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pendages to the life of, for instance, a dilet- 
tante Italian cardinal or papal legate. The 
figure of the church dignitaries would blaze 
forth in such surroundings before our New 
Zealander. The building with all its implica- 
tions would be exhaled like perfume from 
the pages of many histories. The antipodeal 
visitor would expect and be ready to witness 
the arrival of some grand duke with his 
retinue, for are not the suburban relics the 
proper symbols of some potentate’s existence? 

While the New Zealander is trying to 
reconstruct an appropriate past for the 
inhabitants of these surviving buildings, 
drawn from some architectural source left 
to him, the actuality arrives as it is known to 
us, in the person of a Wall Street broker, a 
merchant, lawyer or banker. Is it to be 
wondered at that he ejects the real owner, 
in his surprise, demanding, “ What has this 
dull character in serge or tweed to do with 
sunken gardens and such like?” 

Is there any wonder that he concludes 
that we practical Americans do not logically 
plan our houses in any way? We abhor to 
forsake a dead and obsolete tradition. We 
say that we have common sense, but we live 
in the very background of our imagination. 

We have spoken of only one phase of our 
architecture, but the “appendix and whole 
table of contents”’ is literally saturated with 
our inborn love of anachronism. 

The writer has recently had an oppor- 
tunity to inspect a costly straw-thatched 
home close by the Hudson, built with the 
ingenuity and patience of some vast bird, 
but not with its sense. On one of the 
heights overlooking the same river is a 
masterly reproduction of a twelfth or thir- 
teenth century castle, even to the portcullis. 
I do not know who the owner is, but I can’t 
refrain from saying his purchase of such a lot 
of worthless archeology was at the expense 
of his better sense. His butcher, I fancy, 
must be a man without any tender feelings 
for archeology and, therefore, a man of 
good humor, who laughs at the inutility of 
that portcullis that he had just passed 
through. He is not even capable of crying 
“By my halidom” when he has meat for 
sale, or issue his demand for admission by 
some phrase like “ Up, drawbridge, grooms! 
What warders ho! Let the portcullis fall!” 
All he can do is to shake his head and think: 
“Well, I certainly pity this poor gentleman. 
Much money has driven him mad.” 

These illustrations are given merely to 
make a point plain. We moderns do not 
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want houses, little or big, built under the 
inspiration of buildings of antique types. 
Why can’t we build our homes as we build 
our bridges, railroads, or fences? We donot 
live in the sixteenth century nor the thir- 
teenth. We admire the ruins of antiquities 
from these periods, or of the history of the 
moment that produced them. But don’t let 
us talk of modern art and modern artistic 
impulse. If we would produce admirable 
buildings, let us learn how the admirable 
builder of those old days built. 

But it is not against the outside of our 
houses only that we must enter a protest. 
We must serve a “caveat” against our fake 
interiors. We democratic Americans vocif- 
erate about the stupidity of kingly and 
aristocratic rule, and then we act as the real 
prince or the blue-blooded duke would never 
think of acting. 

We plan our houses as though the clerk or 
the local milk dealer who is to inhabit them 
was really living a courtly life, so that we 
are compelled to provide our humdrum in- 
habitants with houses containing diminu- 
tive dining room, sitting room, library, hall 
and vestibule, boudoir and bedrooms, as 
though we really didn’t care a snap as to 
whether he or his household ever enjoyed a 
rationa!ly comfortablemoment. Thedimen- 
sions of his apartments are shrunken so that 
a domestic from Cork can barely move for 
service behind the chair. The builder tries 
to take the sting off his library by giving it 
the pet appellation of a “den.” His draw- 
ing room justifies Wordsworth’s line, “Sit- 
ting in the parlor, all silent and all damned.” 
Then the furniture has to be stiff, for there- 
by it saves much necessary room. Here are 
one or two fairly livable rooms provided for 
bedrooms, but the remaining sleeping rooms 
would disgust a Pullman car porter and call 
for the protest of the Public Service Com- 
mission. 

Why can’t we be logical? 

We don’t need a certain series of rooms 
merely because they existed in the mansion 
of good King George’s times or graced the 
homes of our Southern planters. 

Why can’t we build as we live? Then we 
might find that we can get along with fewer 
names for the apartments on our ground 
floor—fewer, but more room. 


Then, too, we may come to recognize that 

we shall never’ have good architecture or 
good equipment and furnishings unless we 
rigorously banish every imitation from our 
homes, until we feel really personally soiled 
by any “near silk,” painted mahogany, 
“sham” oak, and all those excrescences of 
a disordered extravagance. I once came 
across a sign that read, “Champagnated- 
nonalcoholic near-wine,” and I put that 
down as a pretty complete expression of the 
worst side of our sham civilization. If the 
home be symbolic of our domestic life, what 
are the fakes that enter into the construction 
of our houses symbolic of? No one can bea 
lady or gentleman and give themselves up 
to a debauch of falsified splendors! 

Is it not like debasing the coinage of life? 

Our small houses are spoiled with the 
advertising stamp, “free gift.” Our fine 
houses too frequently represent a degrading 
life of ostentation which the owner cannot 
even naturally appreciate, even when he 
thinks he understands it all. 

These are general views. They suffer 
from the defects of all general views. 

I wish it were possible in the short space 
at my disposal to present to the court the 
full case. Admitting that much has been 
done and is being done, and that great im- 
provement has been made, I have tried to 
indicate where I believe the apple is rotten 
at or near the core. That we can tolerate 
the evil in our homes indicates that the evil 
is near our hearts. Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Brown can do much, as indeed they have, to 
bring about a degree of reform. We must 
not forget, moreover, that much of our 
undoubted progress is due to the better 
training of our architects in the last one or 
two decades. The very fact that we, as a 
people, are not so complacently satisfied as 
we were is partly due to the critical light 
which our younger men have brought over 
from their educational training abroad. It 
is true, they have brought over a great 
deal that, from an American point of view, 
is mainly admirable for selfish purposes. 
They have tried to import a vernacular and 
annex the United States as a department of 
the Republic of France. They have tried 
to make us think as Frenchmen think. 
Everyone knows that is impossible. 
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F electrical household devices the 
greater number are now practical, 
efficient and not too expensive when 

judiciously used. The days of experimenta- 
tion now lie far behind. The past twelve 
months, moreover, have seen a much in- 
creased demand for appliances of this de- 
scription. More of them have gone into 
homes throughout the country in the last 
year than in all of the previous years put 
together. It is true that the prices of elec- 
trical appliances have undergone a slight 
reduction, but not enough to serve as an 
excuse for their wonderful increase in pop- 
ularity. We truly seem to be on the 
threshold of an electrical household era. 
The woman who to-day sets out to secure 
electrical appliances for her household can 
hardly make a mistake in the way of se- 
lection. All of the lines now on the market 
are reliable, while practically every manu- 
facturer guarantees his goods against any 
imperfection for one or two years, and 
should there be any fault in a device it 
would manifest itself before the expiration 
of that time; in fact, it would show al- 
most at once and the appliance should 
be promptly exchanged. A foolish mistake 
a great many people make is to tinker 
with a device if it fails to work rightly, 
the result being that they only augment 
the disorder and once the device has been 
taken apart and the insides tampered with 
the manufacturer’s responsibility to ex- 
change it ceases. 
Probably the best known and most 


An Electrical Era in the Home 


By ARTHUR H. MILLER 


New York Edison Company 


widely used of electric heating devices at 
the present time is the flatiron. In New 
York City 75 per cent. more flatirons are 
already in use this year than last. The 
ordinary household iron costs about five 
cents an hour to operate in a city where 
the ten cents per kilowatt hour rate is in 
use. The secret of success and economy 
in using an electric flatiron lies in purchas- 
ing the proper size of iron for the size of 
your family, and the one best adapted to 
your own particular needs. 

Here is a formula based upon considerable 
experience and one which may be depended 
upon. For a family of two small children 
and two grown persons, a five-pound iron 
is best suited, while for a family of four, 
five or six “grown-ups,” a six-pound iron 
may be counted on to give the best results. 
For a very large family, consisting of both 
children and grown persons, and employing 
a laundress, it is far more satisfactory to 
use two irons of different weights. One of 
these may be an eight- or nine-pound iron 
for ironing table linen, linen skirts, etc., 
and the other a three- or four-pound iron 
for waists and thin goods. Since the elec- 
tric iron ‘retains heat for some length of 
time, this is advisable, not only from the 
standpoint of economy, but because better 
results are secured by snapping off the 
current when the iron is on the stand. 
When it is not in use the iron should be 
kept in a perfectly dry place. 

A washing machine can be operated for 
approximately two cents an hour. A num- 
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ber of excellent models of electric washers 
are now available and are inexpensive to 
install, as they require no special wiring, 
being operated from the ordinary electric 
lamp socket. 

The rest of the electric laundry equip- 
ment consists of the dryer and mangle. 
These, however, require such a large initial 
expenditure, besides consuming so much 
current and taking up so-much space, that 
they cannot conscientiously be recom- 
mended for use anywhere except in big 
residences or where current is very cheap. 
As to the efficiency and work of these de- 
vices, nothing can be said but words of 
praise. Many Fifth Avenue residences in 
New York are equipped completely. Noth- 
ing could be better for the average house- 
hold, though, than a laundry equipment 
consisting of an iron or two and a washing 
machine. Many large apartment houses 
have individual laundries in the cellar for 
the tenants, equipped with irons and 
washers. 

There is one modern electrical device 
now used in thousands of American homes, 
of which it may conservatively be said that 
it is eliminating a very large part of the 
laboriousness of housekeeping—the vac- 
uum cleaner. The thoroughly practical 
vacuum cleaner is the one operated by 
electricity. As it runs but a short time 
each day—at the most probably not more 
than an hour—the cost for current is very 
little. There are a great many different 
makes of vacuum cleaners on the market, 
and they all have their merits. They are 
made with changeable attachments for 
cleaning rugs, draperies, cushions, furniture, 
etc. Quite a number of the newer private 
houses have their vacuum cleaning plants 
built right in, with an outlet ineach room. A 
fairly inexpensive portable cleaner will meet 
all the demands of the average household. 

The first record we have of electric cook- 
ing is found in the diary of Benjamin 
Franklin. In 1769, seven years before the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
Franklin wrote: “Chagrined a little that 
we have been hitherto able to produce 
nothing in the way of use to mankind, and 
the hot weather coming on, when electrical 
experiments are not so agreeable, it is pro- 
posed to put an end to them for this season 
somewhat humorously, in a party of pleas- 
ure on the banks of the Schuylkill. 

“Spirits at the same time are to be fired 
by a spark sent from side to side through 
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the river, without any other conductor 
than the water; an experiment which we 
some time since performed to the amaze- 
ment of many. A turkey is to be killed for 
our dinner by the electrical shock, and 
roasted by the electrical jack, before a fire 
kindled by the electrical bottle; when the 
healths of all famous electricians in Eng- 
land, Holland, France and Germany are to 
be drunk in electrified bumpers, under the 
discharge of guns from the electrical bat- 
tery.” 

Further on the philosopher admitted that 
“the birds killed in this manner ate un- 
common tender.” 

While the quality of cooking turned out 
by the modern electric range is of such a 
grade of excellence as to make us long for 
the day when it can be owned by every 
housewife, for economy as well as cleanli- 
ness and convenience, still in its present 
state of development it can only be recom- 
mended for use where current is manufac- 
tured by water power and consequently very 
cheap. It takes just as long to cook with 
an electric range as with any other, but 
the food so prepared has a superiority all 
its own. Electric ranges are now in use on 
all modern battleships and ocean liners, 
while the United States government has 
made many interesting and _ successful 
tests with them. 

The economical electric cooking device 
of the future, when it is thoroughly per- 
fected, will be the electric fireless cooker, 
which consumes almost no current at all. 
This is one of the real “finds” of the past 
year, but there is still room for improve- 
ment in it. To cook a successful meal with 
it at present requires much experimenting, 
as there can be no set rules. 

Another device which has been brought 
out within the past two years and has met 
with considerable popularity, is the toaster. 
One type of electric toaster can be used also 
as a little stove, on which griddlecakes can 
easily be fried. This is an excellent ar- 
rangement on which to get breakfast; not 
only toast and griddlecakes can be pre- 
pared on it, but eggs can be boiled, cereal 
cooked and coffee made. 

Among the other useful dining room de- 
vices are the chafing dish, coffee percolator, 
teakettle and small disc stove. With their 
assistance any kind of a meal except a 
heavy dinner can be cooked and served 
right at the table. The advantages this 
offers a woman who does her own work are 
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incalculable. With her serving table near 
by, the number of steps saved, together 
with the added ease and dignity in serving, 
the preparation of a meal becomes a real 
pleasure. 

In an electric chafing dish it is possible 
for about two cents’ worth of current to 
cream two dozen oysters, make a large por- 
tion of lobster Newburg, an omelet with 
four eggs, chicken with mushrooms, sweet- 
bread or Spanish omelet. This is cheaper 
than alcohol. The little, six-inch disc 
stove is not unornamental, and is useful on 
the dining-room table in preparing Sunday 
night tea when the maid is out. An im- 
mersion heater, which can be used in the 
water pan of an alcohol chafing dish, dis- 
pensing with the lamp, is one of the newest 
inventions. 

People are just beginning to realize the 
convenience of having something on the 
serving-table to keep the plates warm. A 
small electric plate-warmer answers this 
purpose admirably, while a larger one can 
be procured for the butler’s pantry. 

A few other practical electric household 


‘x has been a great year for the 


housewife as regards her tea and coffee 

purchases. Governments, bankers, 
pure food officials and merchantsseem to have 
vied with each other to supply her with purer 
teas and better coffees at practically no addi- 
tional expense to her. True, except for the 
pure food officials, the American housewife 
or the ultimate consumer was the last per- 
son thought of in all! their strivings, but the 
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conveniences are the radiator, the fan, the 
nursery milk warmer, the curling iron, the 
hair dryer and the heating pad which takes 
the place of the hot water bottle. The ex- 
pense of running any of these devices is 
but a trifle. An eight-inch fan can be run 
all night on low speed at very slight cost. 
An electric curling iron uses less than five 
cents’ worth of current a week. The nurs- 
ery milk warmer heats a bottle taken right 
from the ice in three minutes at a cost of 
one quarter of a cent. It heats the milk 
evenly without boiling it or breaking the 
bottle. The heating pad is coming into 
general use in hospitals, replacing the hot 
water bottle. In a large maternity hospital 
near New York, new-born babies are kept 
wrapped up in electric heating pads for 
several days. Two thermostats regulate 
the heat so that any temperature can be 
maintained for any length of time. The 
little electric radiator makes a room cosy and 
comfortable on a chilly day, when it is not 
cold enough to run the furnace. But elec- 
tric heating is by no means advocated as a 
substitute for a furnace or steam heat. 


Better Teas and Coffees 


By WILLIAM H. UKERS 


Editor, the Tea and Coffee Trade Journal 


fact remains that the tea and coffee drinker 
has been one of the biggest beneficiaries. 
When the “big interests”’ in the tea and 
coffee trade fall out, the public gets more 
than its due. This has been true of all the 
years of coffee surplus and holds true even 
in these days of restricted production. 
What the consumer may have lost “in a 
money sense, has been made up in quality 
and purity, and only on certain low grade 
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coffees has there been a substantial advance 
in price; the better coffees are practically 
unchanged. 

In teas, prices have been lowered on cer- 
tain kinds, and much has been gained in 
purity and cleanliness. 

The recent Cost of Living bulletin issued 
by the Department of Commerce and Labor 
shows that the average wholesale price of 
Formosa tea decreased 3 per cent in 1910, 
while Rio coffee No. 7 increased 21 per cent. 
This coffee increase was passed on to the 
housewife in most instances where it affected 
low grade coffees, but the result has been to 
sweep the market bare of the lower grades; 
and in the finer grades she is the gainer by 


getting better value for her money in cup - 


quality, uniformity and cleanliness. 
The Coffee “Trust” 


In the war of “the interests,” in the clash- 
ing of pure food officials and merchants, 
someone has suffered, to be sure, but that 
someone has invariably been the dealer— 
grocerman—not the housewife, and this was 
the way of it: 

Is there a trust in coffee? Who shall say? 
Representative Norris has asked Congress 
to investigate, and the Department of Jus- 
tice is busily engaged in digging up facts on 
which to base indictments or to enable the 
government to take such action as may be 
proper if it be found that there has been a 
violation of the anti-trust laws. 

Nobody, except those in a position to 
profit by close connection with the “coffee 
king,”’ pretends to ignore the fact that there 
is an “unreasonable restraint of trade” in 
coffee in this country because a number of 
American and foreign bankers and coffee 
men have entered into a polite conspiracy 
to make money. 

The wholesale price of coffee is being 
forced up by this clique solely for its own 
profit and not because there is a scarcity of 
coffee, for the storage warehouses of half 
a dozen of the world’s cities are bulging with 
the dammed-up surplus. 

This condition has been brought about 
by the working out of Brazil’s colossal valor- 
ization plan, asitis termed. -The Brazilians 
were bad husbandmen. They were producing 
far more coffee than the world needed, and 
Prazil produces 80 per cent of the world’s 
supply and 75 per cent of all the coffee con- 
sumedin the United States, the greatest coffee 
drinking nation, and Brazil’s best customer. 
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Ruin was stalking across the fazendas 
when some shrewd financiers evolved a plan 
to save the foolish planters from the conse- 
quences of their mistakes, and, incidentally, 
enrich themselves, by controlling the sup- 
ply. The scheme was working out beauti- 
fully, thanks to the codperation of the Bra- 
zilian government and despite predictions of 
failure by economics generally, when the 
American dealer and consumer suddenly 
awoke to the fact that they were the ones 
selected by the international valorizationists 
to pay the price of the Brazilians’ folly. 
Then followed newspaper publicity, con- 
gressional action and governmental investi- 
gation. 

What the outcome will be none can tell. 
The small dealer hopes for relief in a retali- 
atory tax on Brazil coffee, if the valorization- 
ists themselves cannot be reached; but he 
may be pinning his faith to a very slender 
reed, for just here politics enters in, and poli- 
tics, we are told, makes strange bedfellows. 

Three years’ operation of the plan de- 
scribed has resulted in forcing up the price 
of Rio No. 7 about 7 cents. This advance 
has been pocketed by the valorization inter- 
ests. The wholesaler and the dealer have 
had to pay. Now the dealer has always 
sought a profit of from 50 to 60 per cent on 
coffee and too per cent on teas. Presently 
I will show you why this was not unreason- 
able. He tried to save himself by the 
clumsy device of raising the price to the con- 
sumer, and that was where the shoe pinched; 
and the newspapers took a hand. 


A Five Cents’ Advance in Coffee 


Generally speaking, there has been an ad- 
vance of 5 cents a pound in all sections on 
low grade coffees, namely, all Brazilian 
growths. Some dealers have held to their 
former prices but reduced the quality. The 
result is a scarcity of cheap green coffees 
with no more in sight. Some began helping 
out their blends by adding chicory, an inno- 
cent filler, but not as satisfactory as real 
coffee. Others, more conscientious, sacri- 
ficed their profits rather than reduce their 
price or lower their quality. 

One prominent Philadelphia dealer elim- 
inated all his blends under 20 cents. On the 
Pacific coast the 20-cent grades are no more, 
and the 25-cent grades are being done away 
with. One of New York’s best known 
stores is still selling its cheapest coffee at 
4 cents advance and reports a raise of 2 
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In Boston 4 to 


cents on the better grades. 
5 cents’ advance has ruled on the cheaper 
grades, but the quality and price of the 35 


cent grades show no change. New Orleans 
reports 5 cents’ advance on all low grades, 
with a big decrease in consumption, ex- 
tensive demand for chicory and a sub- 
stantial increase in the sales of tea and 
cocoa. A 5-cent advance on low grades ob- 
tains in St. Louis and consumption is de- 
creasing. The same is true of Chicago, 
where, however, the better grades are hold- 
ing their own, at a 2-cent advance. A large 
Salt Lake City jobber has instructed his 
salesmen to talk up teas to their trade. 
He is urging dealers to substitute teas for 
coffees wherever possible. 

We can say that the valorization plan has 
caused an average advance of 5 cents a 
pound to the consumer on all low-grade 
coffees, and these are rapidly disappearing. 
But the thrifty housewife who buys a better 
coffee will have to pay an average advance 
of but 2 cents, and in return she will be get- 
ting much bigger value for her money. This 
coffee will go further and give much more 
satisfaction. 

It is also worth noting that the success of 
the valorization plan has induced the Brazil 
planter to pay more attention to producing 
high-grade coffees. So it would seem that 
one great blessing has come out of valoriz- 
ation. We may never again see in America 
such a variety of low-grade coffees offered 
for consumption. 


Protecting the Great American Drink 


And right here is suggested another not- 
able happening of the year in coffee. Dr. 
Wiley, assisted by William B. Harris, the 
government’s coffee expert, has secured a 
ruling by the food and drug board prohibit- 
ing the importation of coffees grading below 
what is known as a No. 8 exchange type, 
which contains a goodly proportion of sour 
or damaged coffee, known in the trade as 
“black-jack,” resulting from blights or 
improper curing. 

This marks the first move on the part of 
the government to accord to the great 
American breakfast drink the same meas- 
ure of protection which has obtained with 
tea, the importations of which for many 
years have been under the watchful eye 
of specially appointed government in- 
spectors. 

The government’s coffee expert was also 
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instrumental in breaking up a trade practice 
which had to do with the purchase of dis- 
carded Mocha coverings, shipping them 
West and re-packing them with an inferior 
Santos, thereby increasing the trade value 
of this coffee from 8°4 cents to 14 cents, and 
cheating both the dealer and the consumer. 

Another victory for pure coffee was the 
federal court decision, secured by Mr. Har- 
ris and the pure food department, against 
the practice of artificially ‘“‘sweating” green 
coffees to imitate the natural sweating 
which the Dutch East India coffees undergo 
in transit to America in slow-going sailing 
vessels. Here again both the dealer and 
consumer had been deceived. 


Making the Label Honest 


Then there had been scores of cases 
brought against packers for misbranding 
coffees. As a result, the housewife who 
today buys a package labeled “Java and 
Mocha” is pretty certain to be getting the 
genuine article. All kinds of subterfuges 
have been resorted to by unscrupulous pack- 
ers to get around the law, many of them 
ludicrous, but in nearly every instance the 
government has proven its case and the 
trade and the housewife have been the gain- 
ers. A few years back the substitution of 
Bogota and Burbon Santos for Java and 
Mocha was practiced by wholesaler and re- 
tailer alike. It was a common trade cus- 
tom. Today, even in loose coffees, there 
are very few who attempt to deceive thus. 


No More Colored Teas 


A canvass of the tea trade shows that 
there has been no advance in price to the 
consumer during the year, but several im- 
portant trade happenings have redounded 
greatly to the benefit of the housewife. The 
dealer is paying more for his supplies but he 
can afford to stand the increase because he 
figures on 100 per cent profit. 

The most important happening of the 
year in tea was the ruling by the treasury 
department in coéperation with the agricul- 
tural department and the board of tea ex- 
perts, prohibiting the importation of teas 
treated with artificial coloring matter, such 
as Prussian blue, turmeric, indigo or plum- 
bago. This was a trade practice of long 
standing, which, while apparently designed 
to preserve the leaf, undoubtedly had its 
origin in a desire to improve the style, con- 
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ceal imperfections and secure a better 
price. 

Dr. Wiley stated that while there was no 
evidence that these facing agents were dele- 
terious to health, inasmuch as they added 
a useless foreign matter to the teas for the 
purpose of deception, their use should be 
discouraged. The best element in the trade 
applauded, and American housekeepers will 
in the future buy their teas uncolored, no 
matter how much of a taste they may have 
cultivated for the treated article—and many 
of them, particularly those who buy tea on 
looks, have objected to the change, so hard is 
it to get away from custom and usage. 

The new anti-color ruling affected China 
and Japan teas, chiefly. Japan at once made 
capital out of the situation by passing a law 
forbidding the export of artificially colored 
teas. China, however, has refused to mend 
her ways in this regard, and large shipments 
of China greens have this season been re- 
fused admission at Pacific ports. 

As might have been expected, an in- 
creased demand has arisen for Japans, For- 
mosas, Indias and Ceylons, although it 
would seem that Formosa teas, being semi- 
fermented, would be the chief and logical 
filler. The possibilities presented here for 
a propaganda for Japan and Formosa teas 
should not be lost sight of by our Japanese 
friends. Formosa teas are very popular in 
the Eastern states, while Japans (the white 
wines of teas) are in great favor in the 
Northern states, in Canada, and on the 
Pacific coast. The Japanese might much 
better spend money educating the American 
public up to an appreciation of their now 
“government-guaranteed-pure”’ teas than 
to fritter away their funds in other countries. 
Here is their great opportunity. 

A noticeable feature of the year in tea has 
been the spread of the package idea. Pack- 
age teas are growing in favor with house- 
keepers. They are neater, more sanitary, 
and they carry with them the assurance of 
uniformity. 


American Taste Improving 


There is to be observed a tendency on the 
part of the consumer to demand more of 
quality in teas. It is a regrettable fact that 
in spite of our national tea law, intended 
*‘to prevent the importation of impure and 
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unwholesome teas,” America has for many 
years been consuming poorer tea than any 
other country. Ignorance among dealers 
and consumers has been chiefly to blame for 
this. Reprehensible trade practices in high 
places, such as the substitution of Congos 
for Indias and Ceylons and faking of stencil 
marks are common even today, but few 
dealers are competent to discover them, and 
precious few consumers know enough about 
the tea they drink to care. 

Where dealers have tried to learn more 
about their business in this direction, how- 
ever, and have sought to inculcate a better 
taste among their trade, a largely increased 
tea business and more satisfaction among 
customers have resulted. This also explains 
why the package idea is gaining. The house- 
wife quickly acquires a feeling of confidence 
in a good package tea that always looks 
and tastes the same. 


The Dealer’s Loss 


And now a word about the dealer’s 
profits. In England the grocer gets 2 per 
cent profit on teas, and less than 1 per cent 
on coffees, but he is permitted a fair margin 
on other lines. In America, the dealer has 
been compelled to sell his general line of gro- 
ceries, including the myriad advertised pack- 
age goods, at such a small profit that in 
sheer self-defense, and in order to keep him- 
self alive, he has had to make a large profit 
on his teas and coffees. These two carry 
many a grocer’s business. For this reason 
the cutting down of his profits on tea and 
coffee is a hardship and he is deserving of 
every housekeeper’s sympathy in his pres- 
ent plight, for he, most of all, is paying the 
price of the squeeze in the coffee market. 

And so, in the last analysis it is the house- 
keeper—the consumer—who has been 
largely benefited by the year’s developments 
in teas and coffees. She is the gainer as a 
result of the coffee combination and because 
of the government’s paternalism. The 
dealer is being made the real scapegoat. 
Sympathy for him! He has a hard row to 
hoe and he is the housewife’s best friend. 

The moral of the year’s story for the 
housewife is: Buy high-grade coffees, cost- 
ing say, 35 to 40 cents and up; and buy high- 
grade teas, costing 50 to 60 cents and up. 
They go further and give better satisfaction. 
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is, at the changes of the seasons, 

most satisfactorily answered by the 
tailored suit. With a well-cut tailored suit 
and a becoming hat, a woman can enjoy the 
supreme satisfaction of knowing that she is 
well gowned, although the remainder of her 
wardrobe may show signs of wear and tear. 
The simple little linen and silk frocks may 
be worn in the house as long as fancy dic- 
tates, many women wearing them in steam- 
heated rooms all winter, but on the street 
a suit boasting the hall marks of the new 
season is required. 

Several years ago when we spoke of a 
tailored suit we had a mental picture of a 
severely plain coat and skirt, cut on the 
straight, up-and-down lines suggested by 
men’s suits. The tailored costume of today 
produces a more composite picture. There 
are three distinct types of tailored suits: 
the severely tailored suit, well named the 
trotteur or trotting suit; the semi-tailored 


. innate longing to look one’s best 
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Her Wardrobe 


The Tailored Suit 


By 
CAROLYN TROWBRIDGE RADNOR-LEWIS 


suit, which is relieved with more trimming, 
and the dressy tailored costume. The prin- 
cipal differences are in the material chosen 
for each type, and the cut and ornamenta- 
tion. 

The same tailored lines are retained in all 
of these suits, for the motif and character 
of the tailored costume is the line. No tail- 
ored suit can be considered successful which 
is not cut on becoming lines. It may dis- 
play all the little novelties of the season’s 
modes, but if the lines are not good the 
smart appearance of the costume is lacking. 
On the other hand, it may be as devoid of 
fashionable garniture as the traditional pipe 
stem, but if the lines are correct and becom- 


ing it will havea certain desirable distinction. . 


It is advisable, therefore, to give thoughtful 
attention to the tailored suit. Better econo- 
mize on the house or evening gowns rather 
than on the tailored suit. A well-cut, well- 
fitted tailored costume of good material is 
always an excellent investment. 
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The front and back views of a topcoat, developed in any of the reversible 

cloths, camel’s hair or cashmere suitings, Scotch mixtures or tweeds. 

The large revers are of the reverse surface, of uncut velvet or of fur, with 

the cuffs to match or of the coat material. The Empire line and the large 
patch side-pockets add new touches 


Stormy weather ulster of reversible cloth with the revers and cuffs of the 

reverse surface. The collar may be turned up and the revers buttoned 

across. Trotting suit of dark blue or dark green corduroy or velveteen 

trimmed with fur. Side pieces of the fur extend up the sides of the skirt 
and the jacket. Plain panel back on the jacket 
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Walking costume of deep plum reversible cloth. The foot band, cuffs, 

pointed panels and long collar and hood weighted with a tassel are of the 

black under surface. Also black broadcloth suit. The skirt has an over- 

skirt effect marked with buttons and buttonholes. Large revers, cutaway 
fronts and the high waist line distinguish the coat 
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Front and back views of Scotch mixture suit. Fullness is introduced 

into the skirt by the plaits at the sides and back near the bottom. A belt 

is used on the coat running under the side box plait. The revers are of 

uncut velvet in a dark tone. The slight fullness at the elbow is gathered 
into the strap forming the cuff 
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The well-gowned Parisienne has learned 
the charm of individuality. She studies 
herself first and always, and adapts the new 
modes to her individual style. It is the 
rich Americans with more money than gray 
matter, not the well-born Parisiennes, who 
wear with an air of false satisfaction the 
extreme creations of the great couturiéres. 
So thoroughly cognizant of this fact are the 
designers that they spring their most fanci- 
ful ideas at the openings to which the Amer- 
ican buyers flock. When these deluded 
mortals have departed with the costumes 
they are hoping will startle their American 
clientele, the wily French modistes bring 
forth their choicest creations for their coun- 
trywomen, knowing that they will appre- 
ciate the beauty of their conceptions. 

The American woman, however, is be- 
coming educated. She is daring now to defy 
the dictates of fashion as interpreted by the 
American buyers. She, too, is realizing the 
distinction lent by individuality in gowning. 
The house gowns,—the robes d’interieur, as 
the French delight in calling them,—nat- 
urally offer a larger field for the develop- 
ment of individual tastes than the tailored 
suit, but even in this more severe type of 
costume that purpose can be successfully 
accomplished. There is a constantly in- 
creasing number of smartly gowned Ameri- 
can women who have studied thoughtfully 
their personal requirements, and have 
adopted a certain style of tailored costume. 
They may have one, or two, or three tailored 
suits during the same season, but each of 
these will have the same characteristics. 
They decide, for instance, that a jacket of a 
certain length is the most becoming—makes 
the wearer shorter or taller, as the stature 
may demand—henceforth all their coats are 
made the same length. The same principle 
is applied to the cut, the length of the skirt, 
the sleeves, collar and the trimmings. The 
materials, the colorings, and the type of 
trimming relieve any monotony, and the 
result is a suit sure to be becoming. It is 
advisable to keep this in mind when select- 
ing the tailored suit. We have endeavored 
to present in our illustrations this month as 
many different types of tailored suits as the 
space will permit, and we shall continue to 
select our fashion designs with this broad 
plan in mind. 

There is something very trig and appeal- 
ing in the strictly tailored suit. For travel- 
ing, shopping in the morning, and general 
utility purposes it is more appropriate, and 
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certainly more comfortable, than the dress- 
ier models. The straight-cut jackets, with 
their neat panel backs, straight under arm 
pieces and becoming modifications of the 
loose box fronts, reach to the twenty-eight 
and thirty-inch length. A becoming efiect 
is produced by cutting the fronts to almost 
fit the bust, thus suggesting rather than de- 
fining the curves of the figure. Stitching 
and dart seams are sometimes used to give 
the merest suggestion of trimming. These 
dart seams run from the shoulder line diag- 
onally toward the front, and are attract- 
ively finished with a little embroidered 
arrow-head. 

The sleeves are similar to the coat sleeves 
worn by men, and are put into the armholes 
with the same flat effect. Into our frocks, 
and on occasions, into the dressier tailored 
costumes we may introduce the fullness and 
bouffant effects with which Paris delights in 
startling us, but the plain coat sleeve is the 
correct one for the strictly tailored jacket. 
The simple notched collar and revers, gen- 
erally of the material, although uncut velvet 
is permissible, complement the smart coat 
model of this type of tailored costume. 

The skirts to match these coats are quite 
as severely plain. We have returned to the 
normal length skirts after a season of ab- 
surdly short ones. As a rule skirts reach to 
within two and one-half inches of the floor, 
but this is not a hard and fast rule. A 
slight variation, sometimes only a quarter 
of an inch, can do wonders in adding or 
detracting pounds, shortening or lending 
height to the figure. We have likewise 
gained in width, the new skirt measuring at 
least two yards and a quarter around the 
bottom. For a walking skirt in which one 
desires to adopt an easy, free stride, more 
width is advisable. Overlapped seams and 
a modified habit back carry out the idea of 
severity which distinguishes these suits. 

There is an interesting array of materials 
in which to develop the jaunty little walk- 
ing costume. To the woman with an unerr- 
ing eye for novelty the reversible surfaces . 
will make a strong appeal, whether in serge, 
cheviot, camel’s hair and cashmere suitings, 
ratiné, or the mannish mixtures. The plain 
colors, backed with a solid, contrasting 
color, are perhaps more in keeping with the 
general scheme of simplicity in this type of 
suit than those displaying a reverse surface 
in stripes or checks. Stripes, however, play 
a prominent réle in the fabrics of the season 
and if the cut of the costume adheres closely 
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Bridge frock of golden brown crépe 
meteor with blouse of gold net em- 
broidered in rose-colored crewel. 
Collar and sash of dark brown satin; 
sash may be finished in the front or 
in back. Lingerie collar and cuffs 


Aflernoon gown of navy blue 

peau de souris with tunic of 

satin the same shade and under- 

blouse of plaid taffeta. Sash 

of the taffeta finished with band 
of black velvet 
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Geranium pink 
cashmere de soie 
gown with lace 
jacket. Omission 
of net yoke makes 
dinner gown 


to the prescribed rules for simplicity, there 
is no reason why they should not be chosen 
for the severest of tailored suits. 

The double-faced materials are, likewise, 
chosen for the so-called semi-tailored cos- 
tumes. In fact, there is not a clear line 
drawn between the materials allotted toeach 
of these types. The fancy mixtures show- 
ing stripes either in the herringbone or diag- 
onal effects or the fascinating bouclé finish, 
often in brilliant colorings, are preferred to 
the more mannish mixtures. The Scotch 
mixtures with their wonderful shadings and 
combinations of color are exceedingly good 
to look upon. Certain novelty features are, 
likewise, found in the serges, cheviots and 
other worsted materials. Ratiné is even 
more popular than last year, when the diffi- 
culty of handling it properly was not under- 
stood. 

A more discernible difference is shown in 
the cut of the skirt and jacket. The 
straight-cut jacket is varied by the coat 
displaying the cutaway effect in the front. 
When the decided cutaway lines are not be- 
coming, a modification showing the rounded 
corners is often preferred. Another new 
style shows the coat cut off at the waist line, 
where it is joined to the peplum, fitting 
smoothly over the hips. Different arrange- 
ments of the seams lend a more or less 
decorative effect, but this is a difficult feat 
for the unskilled tailor, as the line, the all- 
important feature of the tailored garment, 
is so easily lost. 

The first novelty to strike the eye is, un- 
doubtedly, the change in collar and revers. 
There is an almost endless variety shown 
in these collars and revers, ranging from the 
simple notched collar in uncut velvet to the 
large, spread revers, often forming cape 
revers, which extend entirely across the 
front of the figure. The sailor collar has 
been superseded on suits by the rounded 
collar, sometimes giving the 
efiect of a cape, or the hood. 
Drecoll is the sponsor of a new 
collar forming a shallow hood 
in the back. The pointed effects shown on 
some of the newest collars and revers is espe- 
cially becoming. With these large collars 
we find exaggerated pocket flaps and the 
deep cuffs, just as in the day of the 
Directoire in France. A discreet amount 
of braiding is used on the jackets, and for 
this purpose the flat Hercules braid is 
chosen. Stitching is more extensively de- 
veloped than on the severely tailored coat, 
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and arrow heads lend a neat finish which 
is in high favor. 

Skirts, although they follow out in gen- 
eral the trimming scheme of the jacket, are 
seldom enhanced with braid. Buttons, on 
the other hand, are quite as freely exploited 
on the skirts as they are on the jackets. 
The réle of the button is an interesting one 
this season. It recalls the famous button 
game of childhood with this difference— 
we shall all have the button, whether of 
rubber, or horn, or one of the large fancy 
buttons which are quite as ornamental as 
they are useful. The long tunic is liberally 
used and overskirts are both simulated by 
seams and straps and frankly draped from 
the material. 

Panels have lost none of their popu- 
larity, and we find them at the sides as 
well as in the back and front. A novel 
touch is introduced to us in the draped 
panel, reminiscent of the style in vogue 
twenty to twenty-five years ago. Fullness 
is acquired in many of the new skirts by a 
slashing at the side into which is inlet an 
inverted fan to the depth of ten inches. 
There is a certain chic in having this open- 
ing only on one side, with the fan either of 
the material or a contrasting fabric. A fan 
of black and white striped silk added a de- 
lightful bit of novelty to a navy blue serge 
skirt, and matched the collar of the jacket. 
This idea suggests at once a practical hint 
to the woman who allowed fashion to lead 
her astray last winter into the purchase of a 
very narrow skirt. Plaits are introduced 
at the sides or in the back, generally near 
the bottom of the skirt, and make the 
straight, two-piece skirt of the season both 
comfortable and practical. 

Many of the salient features of the semi- 
tailored suit are reproduced in the dressy 
tailored costume which is the correct ap- 
parel for receptions, calling, luncheons, and 
daytime functions of a formal character. 
These costumes are principally distin- 
guished from the preceding class by the 
materials from which they are fashioned. 
Occupying the post of honor is velvet. The 
vogue for this delectable fabric and other 
napped materia!s was started last winter, 
and has grown to overwhelming proportions 
this year. Velvet has a silk foundation and 
unless a good quality is bought it will crush 
easily and show in a short time the signs of 
wear. In order to procure a more service- 
able material for a reasonable sum of money, 
many women select velveteen which has a 
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King’s blue crépe de 
chine dress, trimmed 
with chenille fringe 
and a collar of net 
embroidered in 
crewel 
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Purple taffeta with 
inlet side pieces and 
em piecement of coarse 
net embroidered in 
harmonizing worst- 
eds. Pale pink net 
chemiselte and under- 
sleeves 


certain amount of cotton in its make-up, or 
corduroy. Stripes and the delicious, shim- 
mery, changeable effects have been applied 
to velveteens and even corduroys, as well as 
velvet, with highly successful results. An- 
other admirable material is peau de souris— 
a heavy fabric with a soft, lustrous finish, 
made from yarns of the fine vicuna wool. 

Despite the vogue for rough-faced mate- 
rials, broadcloth will be extensively worn. 
There is a distinction, a smartness in this 
beautiful fabric with its glossy sheen that 
stamps it always as a material of high 
merit. The heavier weights in broadcloth 
are preferred this season, possibly because 
the fastidious woman wishes to make up in 
quality what she may lack in quantity. It 
is expected that suits of silk serge, wool-back 
satins, and taffetas will be worn, although 
strictly speaking they are more appropriate 
for the spring and fall days, rather than the 
cold weather. Yet those who aspire to be 
leaders in the world of fashion delight in de- 
fying the weather man and turning the 
seasons topsy-turvy. 

The coats of the dressy tailored costume 
are either an inch to two inches longer than 
we have been wearing them, or they are 
very short. A long coat, or the length 
known as three-quarters, invariably lends a 
dressier appearance than that of medium 
length. On the tall, slender figure there is 
a delightful suggestion of chic in the jaunty 
little short jackets. One of the exclusive 
tailors is showing a very short jacket, almost 
an Eton, fashioned from velvet and in- 
tended to be worn with a serge skirt. This 
combination of a rich material like velvet or 
satin with one of the rougher fabrics such 
as serge, cheviot, and even ratine is a French 
fancy. Paquin shows a unique combina- 
tion of serge and broadcloth. The sleeves 
of these dressier garments are tight at the 
top but widen at the elbow or toward 
the hand. Some are frankly of the three- 
quarter length, others extend over the hand. 
They are all set into the armhole, which in 
some models is an enlarged one, suggesting 
a modification of the popular kimono style. 

The touch of fur is almost inevitable, 
except perhaps on the severest of érotteur 
costumes. It appears as a border to the 
skirt, sometimes extending to the knees on 
the sides, and is repeated as a deep collar or 
revers on the jacket, with aceompanying 
cuffs. The most novel idea, however, is the 
sash of fur. This is two: to three inches in 
width, and is loosely knotted in front, with 
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the ends allowed to fall to the bottom of the 
skirt where they are finished with a fringe. 
Fringe is another novelty of the season, or 
rather the revival of an old favorite, and has 
been corraled for tailor suits as well as for 
dresses. The sash of satin, which is so often 
an accessory of the dressy tailored costume, 
is invariably finished with fringe, some- 
times as deep as twelve inches. This sash 
hangs in the back, at the sides, or even 
peeps out from below the overskirt in the 
front. As a finish to the overskirt, the 
narrow fringe is both graceful and pretty. 
The more usual mode of trimming this type 
of costume this season is with buttons, 
stitching, braid, and just a touch of em- 
broidery. Discreet touches of the em- 
broidery are worked into the collar, the 
cuffs, on the large pocket flaps, or perhaps 
as a motif on the skirt or on the side pieces 
of the coat. The brilliant tints of the East 
are faithfully reproduced in this new worsted 
embroidery, and add an effective dash of 
color to an otherwise somber costume. 

The three-piece suit, although it is not as 
generally shown as during a year or two 
ago, is too practical a costume to be lightly 
given up. When an entire gown of the suit 
material is too heavy and warm under the 
coat, it is a good idea to have a blouse in 
which the material is combined with chiffon 
or lace. Chiffon and all diaphanous mate- 
rials will be worn extensively this winter. 
A most effective little waist has the lower 
part fashioned from the material of the 
skirt and the upper part of lace veiled with 
harmonizing chiffon. When an all lace 
blouse is desired, the upper part may be of 
cream or white lace, with the lower section 
of lace dyed to match the color of the suit 
and veiled with chiffon in the same dark 
tone. A truly practical idea for the woman 
who desires that one tailored suit should 
answer many and varied demands is to 
have, besides the customary coat and 
skirt, a so-called one-piece gown fash- 
ioned from the same material. The 
skirt will permit her to wear any de- 
sired blouse, simple or dressy as the 
occasion may require, and the gown 
will give her another appropriate 
dress for indoor affairs and with the 
coat a good-looking costume for re- 
ceptions, teas, etc. A coat is never 
worn as much as the skirt or 
gown so that it will wear 
quite as long as either of them. 
For this costume of many ‘Tex 
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functions the semi-tailored type is the most 
practical. 

The fascinating heavy materials shown 
this season are inspirations in themselves 
for the long coat so desirable for traveling, 
motoring, cold and stormy weather, and 


Coronation red silk 
"| ~broadcloth frock. The 

bodice is of French 
novelty lace veiled 
with silk voile in a 
lighter shade. The em- 
piecement and cuffs 
are of the breadcloth. 
The gown fastens in 
the front with buttons 
covered with the ma- 
terial, Satin self-tone 

sash 
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general utility wear. In fact many of the 
heavy materials displayed this season are 
more appropriate for top coats than for the 
suits, even of the simplest type. Polo cloth, 
ratine, cashmere and camel’s hair suitings, 
as well as the heavier weights in serge, 
cheviot, Scotch mixtures, and English 
tweeds present an interesting array of fab- 
rics in which to develop these ulster-like 
garments. 

The reversible cloths offer numerous sug- 
gestions in the way of trimmings. The sim- 
plest method is to use the reverse surface 
for the collar or revers, and cuffs. The con- 
trasting color of this surface, or the more 
ornamentai effect shown in the stripes and 
checks, is often sufficient trimming for these 
coats. This effect may be varied with 
stitching, a little braid, fur, and always but- 
tons. Large buttons of leather, rubber, or 
horn are used as well as the fancy buttons. 
The kimono sleeve is occasionally seen on 
the long coat models as it is delightfully 
comfortable and roomy, but the large sleeve 
set into a large armhole is newer and really 
quite as practical. Cuffs are deep jaunty 
affairs which lend a fetching finish. 

There are tailored hats to wear with the 
severely tailored suits and the dressier head- 
gear to complement the semi-tailored and 
dressy tailored costumes. Broadly consid- 
ered, there are three types of hats to be 
adopted for these different purposes this 
season. The small hat is small only in com- 
parison with the huge creations of other 
years, and might more properly be de- 
scribed as a medium-sized hat. The turbans 
with their high, shirred and draped crowns 
in taffeta and velvet, and the round and 
peaked crowns with narrow brims in French 
felt, velour and silk beaver strike a new note 
in headgear. Rivaling them are the close 
bonnet shapes and large picture hats with 
low crowns and brim over which long plumes 
curl. 

Taffeta,—the delightful, soft, supple taf- 
feta—is admirable for the draped crowns 
and large bows. Uncut velvet is newer than 
velvet or satin for facings and trimming. 
Wings, quills, uncurled feathers and quaint 
little fancies of feathery consistency give 
style to the tailored hat. Pompons and 
bands of feathers, lace and curling ostrich 
plumes, with discreet touches of fur, afford 
effective methods of adornment for the 
handsome afternoon and evening hats. The 
new worsted embroidery and fringe in the 
vivid tones are new notes. 


. Navy blue serge trotting dress with 
white hair-line stripe. Bands of 
black satin and belt of the satin. 
New two-eyelet pendant buttons 
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Street gown of plum silk serge. The overskirt 

effect is given by the band of zigzag soutache 

outlined with stitching. The revers are of un- 

cut velvet with lace. The three-quarter sleeves 
are set into large, low arm-sizes 
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Black velveteen frock with inlet 
fan in the skirt of black satin. 
Bolero outlined with crewel em- 
broidery in East Indian colorings. 
Long panel in the back may be 
shortened into a square or pointed 
collar 
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Blouses to Wear with the Tailored Skirt 


(Upper left).—Blouse of satin, matching in color the skirt, with fichu of chiffon in a 
lighter shade, tucked and enhanced with écru lace. The tucker is of the chiffon with 
bultons of the satin, and matches the long chiffon sleeves. (Lower left).—Blouse of 
lace veiled with chiffon matching the skirt. The bands of black uncut velvet or satin 
lend the bolero effect, anid cross, displaying a vest of the material of the skirt. Tucker 
and collar of the chiffon. (Upper right).—Blouse of dark-colored crépe-de-chine. The 
deep collar and front piece are trimmed with crewel embroidery in the Indian color- 
ings. The slight fullness of the sleeves at the elbow is held by three puffings. (Lower 
right).—Tucked sa.in voile waist fastening on the side with buttons of satin and loops 
formed from the satin. Through a slit is displayed the lace jabot. 
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Leading Types of Fall Hats 


White beaver hat trimmed with black uncut velvet, caught with a x 
motif of crewel embroidery in the Eastern colorings, to match the f 
bag of white broadcloth 


Velours hai in a rich blue shade. The draped 
brim is caught with two wings of striped silk in 
the Indian colorings, held by a twist of the silk 


Dark pur ple velvet hat suitable for a more mature 
face. The brim is of white uncut velvet heavily 4 
stitched in purple and the trimmings are of . Z 

purple taffeta 
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Our PATTERN SERVICE 


In order to have our Fashion Department as help- 
ful and practical as it is possible to make it, we 
have arranged to provide our readers with the 
patterns of the suits, gowns, and blouses showa in 
the magazine. These patterns will be different 
from those sold by regulation pattera depart nents. 
They will be cut to retain the same becoming 
lines emphasized in the designs. Each pattera 
will, therefore, be cut separately, whether in the 
standard size of 36-inch bust and 24-inch waist 
measure, or according to the measurements of the 


individual. There will be a charge of soc. for a - 


pattern of a suit, gown, or skirt and blouse, and 
of 25c. for a blouse or separate skirt if cut accord- 
ing to the standard measurements. When the 
pattern is cut to the measurements of the in- 
dividual the price will be $1.50 for the entire cos- 
tume and 75c. for the blouse or skirt. In ordering 
patterns kindly state the material for which the 
pattern is to be cut and the width. Address 
letters to Pattern Department, Good House- 
keeping Magazine, and make remittances 
payable to Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


Fichu of marquisette embroidered 
and trimmed with lace. Tucks 
on the shoulder shape the fichu 
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To Complete the VVardrobe 


Further and more detailed information of articles on this and the following two 
pages will be furnished on request 


New shaped collar in linen with 
embroidery and lace 


Cravat in gold DESCRIPTION OF BAGS SHOWN ON 
lissue embroid- . 
eredinblackand In the upper left-hand corner is shown 
blue beads and the black velvet bag so smart this season; 
finished with its embroidery is carried out in bright 
beaded fringe 


PAGE 


blue and vivid green crewels, but would 
likewise be effective in colored beads, or 
in those of cut steel. Below this bag 
there is reproduced an evening bag of 
champagne-colored silk veiled with silk 
net of the same tone. This is embroid- 
ered in the beautiful opalescent beads 
which blend so well with the color 
scheme of the bag. A fringe of the beads 
adds an up-to-date finish. The bag in 
the center is of cashmere in the typical 
soft colorings. A band of old gold gui- 
pure outlines the edges. A novelty is 
displayed in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner in the Watteau Elbow Pouch Bag. 
This bag can be carried like a muff or 
may be thrust upon the arm, resting at 
the elbow. It is fashioned from any 
material, and may be made to match 
the suit. It opens on either side like 
the regulation bag and is sufficiently 
roomy to hold a large amount of shop- 
ping. The coloring of the gold damask 
bag in the lower right corner is exqui- 
site. The fastening, of a soft shade of 
gold cord, matches the tassels 
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New Travel Kimono and Slippers, with Case 
Embroidered to Match 


Traveling kimono in soft blue crépe em- 
broidered in shades of blue, green and 
pale vellow and piped with green silk. 
Slashings at the side outlined with green 
silk and embroidered silk crépe mules, 
in case to match, made of the same ma- 
terial and similarly decorated as the 
kimono on this page 


Below is a new design for blouse from 

Miss Swing with embroidery devel- 

oped in soft shades of yellow, orange 
and browns in a new stitch 


Above is a simple blouse, 
designed by Miss Pratt, 
to be made from two yards 
and a half of silk trim- 
med with cordings of the 
silk and buttons covered 
with same. Tucked net 
yoke and collar 
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Reddy Fox, The Boaster 


By 
W. BURGESS 


THORNTON 


Author of Old Mother West Wind 


Lone Little Path across the Green 

Meadows. Johnnie Chuck was very fat 
and roly-poly. His yellow brown coat 
fitted him so snugly that it seemed as if 
it must burst. Johnnie Chuck was feel- 
ing very happy—very happy indeed, for 
you see, Johnnie Chuck long ago found 
the best thing in the world, which is 
Contentment. 

Round, red Mr. Sun, looking down from 
the sky, smiled and smiled to see Johnnie 
Chuck waddling down the Lone Little 
Path, for he loved the merry-hearted little 
fellow, as do all the little meadow people— 
all but Reddy Fox, for Reddy Fox has 
not forgotten the surprise Johnnie Chuck 
once gave him and how he called him a 
‘“fraid cat.” 

Once in a while Johnnie Chuck stopped to 
brush his coat carefully, for he is very par- 
ticular about his appearance, is Johnnie 
Chuck. By and by he came to the old but- 
ternut tree down by the Smiling Pool. He 
could see it a long time before he reached it, 
and up in the top of it he could see Blacky 
the Crow flapping his wings and cawing at 
the top of his voice. 

“There must be something going on,”’ said 
Johnnie Chuck to himself, and he began to 
waddle faster. He looked so very queer 
when he tried to hurry that round red Mr. 
Sun smiled more than ever. 

When he was almost to the old butternut 
tree, Johnnie Chuck sat up very straight so 
that his head came just above the tall 
meadow grasses beside the Lone Little Path. 
He could see the Merry Little Breezes danc- 
ing and racing under the old butternut tree 
and having such a good time! And he 
could see the long ears of Peter Rabbit 
standing up straight above the tall meadow 


Jen CHUCK waddled down the 


grasses. One of the Merry Little Breezes: 


spied Johnnie Chuck. 

“Hurry up, Johnnie Chuck!” he shouted, 
and Johnnie Chuck hurried. 

When he reached the old butternut tree 
he was all out of breath. He was puffing 
and blowing and he was so warm that he 


wished just for a minute, a single little min- 
ute, that he could swim like Billy Mink and 
Jerry Muskrat and Little Joe Otter, so that 
he could jump into the Smiling Pool and 
cool off. 

“Hello, Johnnie Chuck!” shouted Peter 
Rabbit. 

“Hello, yourself, and see how you like it,”’ 
said Johnnie Chuck. 

“Hello myself!’ replied Peter Rabbit. 


And then because it was so very foolish 


everybody laughed. It is a good thing to 
feel foolishly happy on a beautiful sunshiny 
day, especially down on the Green Meadows. 

Jimmy Skunk was there. He was feeling 
very, very good indeed, was Jimmy Skunk, 
for he had found some very fine beetles for 
his breakfast. 

Little Joe Otter was there, and Billy 
Mink and Jerry Muskrat and Happy Jack 
Squirrel, and of course Reddy Fox was there. 
Oh my, yes, of course Reddy Fox was there! 
Reddy Fox never missed a chance to show 
off. He was wearing his very newest red 
coat and his whitest vest. He had brushed 
his tail till it looked very handsome and 
every few minutes he would turn and ad- 
mire it. Reddy Fox thought himself a very 
fine gentleman. He admired himself and he 
wanted everyone else to admire him. 

“Let’s do stunts,” said Peter Rabbit. “I 
can jump farther than anybody here!” 

Then Peter Rabbit jumped a tremen- 
dously long jump. Then everybody jumped, 
everybody but Reddy Fox. Even Johnnie 
Chuck jumped, and because he was so roly- 
poly he tumbled over and over and every- 
body laughed, and Johnnie Chuck laughed 
loudest of all. And because his hind legs 
are long and meant for jumping, Peter 
Rabbit had jumped farther than anyone 
else. 

“T can climb to the top of the old butter- 
nut tree quicker than anybody else,” cried 
Happy Jack Squirrel, and away he started 
with Bobby Coon and Billy Mink after him, 
for though Billy Mink is a famous swimmer 
and can run swiftly, he can also climb when 
he has to. But Happy Jack Squirrel was at 
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the top of the old butternut tree almost 
before the others had started. 

The Merry Little Breezes clapped their 
hands and everybody shouted for Happy 
Jack Squirrel, everybody but Reddy Fox. 

“IT can swim faster than anybody here,” 
shouted Little Joe Otter. 

In a flash three little brown coats splashed 
into the Smiling Pool so suddenly that they 
almost upset old Grandfather Frog watch- 
ing from his big green lily pad. They be- 
longed to Little Joe Otter, Billy Mink and 
Jerry Muskrat. Across the Smiling Pool 
and back again they raced and Little Joe 
Otter was first out on the bank. 

“Hurrah for Little Joe Otter!’’ shouted 
Blacky the Crow. 

And everybody shouted “ Hurrah!” every- 
body but Reddy Fox. 

“What can you do, Jimmy Skunk?” asked 
Peter Rabbit, dancing up and down, he was 
so excited. 

Jimmy Skunk yawned lazily. 

“T can throw a wonderful perfume farther 
than anybody here,” said Jimmy Skunk. 

“We know it! We know it!” shouted the 
Merry Little Breezes as everybody tumbled 
heels over head away from Jimmy Skunk, 
even Reddy Fox. ‘But please don’t.” 

And Jimmy Skunk didn’t! 

Then they all came back, Reddy Fox care- 
fully brushing his handsome red coat which 
had become sadly mussed, he had fled in 
such a hurry. 

Now for the first time in his life Johnnie 
Chuck began to feel just a wee, wee bit dis- 
contented. What was there he could do 
better than anyone else? He couldn’t jump 
and he couldr’t climb and he couldn’t swim. 
He couldn’t even run fast, because he was 
so fat and round and rely-poly. He quite 
forgot that he was so sunny hearted and 
good natured that everybody loved him, 
everybody but Reddy Fox. 

Just then Reddy Fox began to boast, for 
Reddy Fox is a great boaster. ‘‘ Pooh!” said 
Reddy Fox. “Pooh! Anybody could jump 
if their legs were made for jumping. And 
what’s the good of climbing trees anyway? 
Now J can run faster than anybody here— 
faster than anybody in the whole world!” 
said Reddy Fox, puffing himself up. 

“Chug-a-rum,” said Grandfather Frog. 
“You can’t beat Spotty the Turtle.” 

Then everyone shouted and rolled over 
and over in the grass they were so tickled, 
for everyone remembered how Spotty the 
Turtle had once won a race from Reddy Fox. 
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For a minute Reddy Fox looked very 
foolish. Then he lost his temper, which is a 
very foolish thing to do, for it is hard to find 
again. He swelled himself out until every 
hair stood on end and he looked twice as big 
as he did before. He strutted up and down 
and glared at each in turn. 

“And I’m not afraid of any living thing 
in the Green Meadows!” boasted Reddy 
Fox. 

“Chug-a-rum,” said Grandfather Frog. 
“Do I see Bowser the Hound?” 

Every hair on Reddy Fox suddenly fell 
back into place. He whirled about ner- 
vously and anxiously looked over the Green 
Meadows. Then everybody shouted again 
and rolled over and over in the grass and 
held on to their sides, for you see Bowser the 
Hound wasn’t there at all. 

But everybody took good care to keep 
away from Reddy Fox, everybody but 
Johnnie Chuck. He just sat still and chuc- 
kled and chuckled till his fat sides shook. 

“What are you laughing at?” demanded 
Reddy Fox. 

“T was just thinking,” said Johnnie 
Chuck, “that though you can run so fast, 
you can’t even catch me.” 

Reddy Fox just glared at him for a min- 
ute, he was so mad. Then he sprang 
straight at Johnnie Chuck. 

“T’ll show you!” he snarled. 

Now Johnnie Chuck had been sitting 
close beside a hole that Grandfather Chuck 
had dug a long time before and which was 
empty. In a flash Johnnie Chuck dis- 
appeared head first in the hole. Now the 
hole was too small for Reddy Fox to enter, 
but he was so angry that he straightway 
began to dig it larger. My, how the sand 
did fly! It poured out behind Reddy Fox in 
a stream of shining yellow. 

Johnnie Chuck ran down the long tunnel 
underground until he reached the end. 
Then when he heard Reddy Fox digging and 
knew that he was really coming, Johnnie 
Chuck began to dig, too, only instead of 
digging down he dug up toward the sun- 
shine and the blue sky. 

My, how his short legs did fly and his 
stout little claws dug into the soft earth! 
His little forepaws flew so fast that if you 
had been there you could hardly have seen 
them at all. And with his strong hind legs 
he kicked the sand right back into the face 
of Reddy Fox. 

All the little Meadow People gathered 
around the hole where Johnnie Chuck and 
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DRAWING BY GEOKGE F. KERK 


“In a flash Johnnie Chuck disappeared head first in the hole” 


Reddy Fox had disappeared. They were 
very anxious, very anxious indeed. Would 
Reddy Fox catch Johnnie Chuck? And 
what would he do to him? Was all their fun 
to end in something terrible to sunny- 
hearted, merry Johnnie Chuck, whom every- 
body loved? 

All of a sudden, pop! right out of the solid 
earth among the daisies and buttercups, just 
like a jack-in-the-box, came Johnnie Chuck! 
He looked very warm and a little tired, but 
he was still chuckling as he scampered 
across to another hole of Grandfather 
Chuck’s. 

By and by something else crawled out of 
the hole Johnnie Chuck had made. Could 
it be Reddy Fox? Where was his white vest 
and beautiful red coat? And was that thing 
dragging behind him his splendid tail? 

He crept out of the hole and then just lay 
down and panted for breath. He was al- 
most too tired to move. Then he began to 
spit sand out of his mouth and blow it out 


of his nose and try to wipe it out of his eyes. 
The long hair of his fine coat was filled full 
of sand and no one would ever have guessed 


that this was Reddy Fox. 

“Haw! haw! haw!” shouted Blacky the 
Crow. 

Then everybody shouted “Haw! haw! 
haw!” and began to roll in the grass and 
hold on to their sides once more; everybody 
but Reddy Fox. When he could get his 
breath he didn’t look this way or that way, 
but just sneaked off to his home under the 
big hickory. 

And when Old Mother West Wind came 
with her big bag to take the Merry Little 
Breezes to their home behind the Purple 
Hills, Johnnie Chuck waddled back up the 
Lone Little Path chuckling to himself, for 
that little feeling of discontent was all gone. 
He had found that after all he could do 
something better than anybody else on the 
Green Meadows, for in his heart he knew 
that none could dig so fast as he. . 
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How to Run the Furnace with the Maximum of Heat and a 
Minimum of Expense 


By 


JULIAN C. SMALLWOOD 


Assistant Professor of Experimental Engineering, Syracuse University 


are two ways to obtain satis- 
faction from a house-heating furnace; 
namely, to make it heat the house at 
the least expense of coal, and simply to make 
it heat the house. This is almost equivalent 
to saying that some householders do their 
own stoking and others employ a furnace- 
man to do it. The ordinary householder, 
however, does not know enough of the prin- 
ciples of combustion and heat transfer to do 
the thing scientifically, even though he may 
do it very much more economically than a 
furnace-man; therefore he is not operat- 
ing at the /east expense. 

You may be satisfied if only your house is 
warm, regardless of the rate of diminution 
of your coal pile. If so, don’t read this 
article further. If, however, you are of the 
majority and find it expedient to save the 
dollars of wayward inclination, you may be 
interested to learn how a few of them may 
be deflected from their coal-bin course. It 
is not necessary to stoke the furnace your- 
self (although it is by all means advisable, for 
the sake of economy, that you do so), for, if 
you have a knowledge of the principles 
involved, you may instruct the furnace-man 
how to apply them or supplement his adjust- 
ments with your own. 


The Wasteful Furnace-Man 


Let us consider the extreme of uneco- 
nomical management under furnace-man 
rule. This person, following the line of 
least resistance of his kind, will not ordinar- 
ily use any more coal than conveniently to 
keep the fire going. It takes effort to lift 


fuel from the cellar floor to the furnace. 
Whereupon he receives complaints that the 
house is cold. These complaints are most 
emphatic on the coldest days, so, at length, 
he learns that he must regulate the dampers 
just so, and furnish coal at a certain rate 
to avoid complaints, such regulation being 
adapted to the coldest weather. He then 
automatically makes the same adjustments 
every day, warm or cold. It follows that, 
most of the time, too much heat is delivered. 
The unthinking householder doesn’t mind 
that, however, because he can always open 
a window and reduce the temperature to 
a proper amount. 

Now, suppose you heated your house by 
open coal fires in each room. Suppose you 
had supplied to each room a definite amount 
of coal daily and, on warm days, when all the 
coal supplied to a room was not burned, 
suppose you threw the unburned portion 
out of the window! That would be silly, 
wouldn’t it? Yet that is exactly what you 
do when you open a window to reduce the 
temperature—throw coal out of it. 

This may seem an extreme case, but there 
are equally illogical things done by the un- 
informed householder, even though he care- 
fully manages his own house heating, as well 
as by the ignorant furnace-man who does it 
by rule of thumb. For instance, they both 
throw a good part of the coal’s available 
heat into all outdoors by way of the chim- 
ney, and they shake another good part 
through the grate. To employ really eco- 
nomical methods, one needs to know the few 
principles, the presentation of which is the 
object of this article. 
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Watch Your Air Supply 


The burning of coal is nothing more than 
a chemical reaction in which carbon and 
oxygen are the essential elements. The 
combination of these elements results in the 
generation of heat. Now, in any chemical 
reaction, two materials are necessary. Air, 
which provides the oxygen, is just as im- 
portant to combustion as fuel, a fact which 
is too often ignored by the amateur stoker. 
And, furthermore, the fuel and air must be 
properly proportioned for good combustion. 
A definite weight of coal demands a definite 
amount of air, and if any more of either is 
furnished, heat is wasted. Any excess of 
air must be heated in passing through the 
fire-and the heat added to it is passed up the 
chimney and wasted. Our object is to pro- 
vide hot air to the rooms, not to the chim- 
ney, so the least possible amount of chimney 
gases should be produced. If, on the other 
hand, too little air is used, “coal gas” is 
formed, which is objectionable, not only 
because of its poisonous quality, but be- 
cause it represents incomplete combustion 
of the coal. That is, if coal gas results irom 
combustion, the chemical reaction is not 
complete and not all the heat possible has 
been generated. It appears, then, that for 
economy as little air as is necessary for com- 
plete combustion should be used. 

Nature provides an automatic supply of 
air toa fire. Hot gases are given off which 
are lighter than the surrounding atmosphere. 
Being lighter, they rise and create what is 
known as a draft, the space vacated being 
filled by fresh air. This makes a continuous 
circulation so that combustion is maintained. 

The word “‘draft”’ is a misnomer, as it im- 
plies a pull, whereas the actual condition is 
that of a push. The heavier weight of cold 
air pushes up the light, hot gases; the latter 
do not draw up the former. 

To augment the draft, chimneys are con- 
structed, the object of which is to make a 
high column of the rarefied gas. On account 
of its height, there is a greater difference 
in weight inside than outside, and, conse- 
quently, the circulation is the more rapid. 

Although nature provides the draft, we 
have to pay for it. It exists only because 
the products of combustion are hot, and this 
heat is supplied by coal. It is necessary, 
therefore, to sacrifice some heat to the 
chimney in order to maintain the fire. So 
our aim must be to sacrifice as little as pos- 
sible and yet keep up a proper air supply. 
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How to Control the Drafts 


Let us examine the construction of an 
ordinary house-heating furnace as shown by 
the accompanying diagram. In it there are 
a number of openings, the principal ones 
being the ash-pit door, P, the fire door, F, 
and the smoke pipe. The first two are 
supplied with auxiliary openings which 
may be closed by slides. (I have shown 
them as flaps for simplicity.) In the smoke 
pipe there is a damper, D, which is used to 
regulate the draft by varying the size of the 
passage for the hot gases. The draft is 
sometimes controlled by means of an air door, 
A, in the smoke pipe, which permits a varia- 
ble amount of cold air to enter, according to 
the opening. Thus, the chimney gases are 
cooled more or less and the circulation varied 
correspondingly. This method of control is 
bad and should be used only. if it is desired 
to arrest combustion completely. 

The passage of the air used by the fire 
should be as shown by the arrows, from the 
ash pit, through the fuel bed where it- com- 
bines with the coal, and then out through 
the smoke pipe. 

Now, suppose the damper, D, is wide open 
and the slide in the furnace door also open. 
A certain amount of air is drawn into the 
furnace through F, over the fire (instead of 
through it), is heated thereby, and passes up 
the chimney carrying heat which is wasted. 
But it is desirable to have some air admitted 
over the fire because the gaseous products 
of combustion are sometimes capable of 
further combustion, requiring additional air. 
Very little need be admitted through the 
furnace-door slide, however. The openings 
in most furnace doors are larger than neces- 
sary and may be kept nearly closed to ad- 
vantage. If the combustion resulting is too 
rapid, the damper, D, should be adjusted to 
check it. This damper has, in most cases, 
a small opening in its center, so that, even 
when it is square across the smoke pipe, 
there is a small outlet. 

If the air door, A, is used to check the 
draft, cold air is heated uselessly. It is true 
that the purpose of reducing the rate of 
combustion is accomplished, but the process 
isno more efficient than packing snow around 
the fire box would be. In either case, heat 
is drawn from the furnace and thrown away. 
The fire should be controlled only by means 
of the air outlet and inlet; that is, by ad- 
justing the damper, D, and the ash-pit door 
opening. The heat is then conserved. The 
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practice of regulating the draft by chilling 
the chimney gases with outside air is to be 
severely condemned. 

Now, suppose that full draft is on and 
that the fire-door opening is properly ad- 
justed. Under these circumstances it is 
possible that more air than is needed for 
complete combustion will pass through the 
fire bed. The air will act as a vehicle for 
heat, just as before, carrying it up the 
chimney and depriving the coal of that 
much energy which would otherwise be 
available for use. With most furnaces it is 
rarely necessary to operate under full draft. 
As a general rule, the damper opening should 
vary with the thickness of the fuel bed; the 
heavier the fire the more air needed for it 
and the stronger the draft to force the air 
through it. 


For a Smaller Coal Bill 


The requirements of house heating de- 
mand a variable service: some days as much 
as the furnace will deliver, others a moderate 
amount, and still others none at all. The 
logical way of meeting this demand is to 
vary the heat generated; that is, the amount 
of coal burned. The coal consumption 
should be as nearly as possible in exact 
proportion to the heat required for actual 
use. This means that the useful heat must 
bear a constant ratio to the unavoidable 
wastes under all conditions of service; a 
condition which may be approached al- 
though it is not possible to realize it entirely. 
Further, for economy, it is necessary to 
make the wastes as small as possible that 
the useful heat may be increased. As far as 
chimney wastes are concerned, the adjust- 
ments should be as follows: 

First: Keep the fire-door slide almost en- 
tirely closed under all conditions of normal 
operation. How much opening should be 
left varies with the kind of coal used and the 
furnace. It should be experimented with 
to find the proper adjustment. Remember 
that the average rate at which your coal 
pile disappears is the one substantial cri- 
terion of your management, so watch that 
for results. 

Second: Keep the slide in ash-pit door 
open under ordinary conditions. This al- 
lows a few square inches for the passage of 
the incoming air. In cold weather, when 
more coal is burned, air, too, must be sup- 
plied at a higher rate; the air inlet is then 
increased in size by opening the ash-pit door. 
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Third: The damper in the smoke pipe 
should be open only enough to permit the 
required service of heat to the rooms. To 
get more heat, increase the draft by opening 
the damper. This increases the air supply 
and makes it possible to burn the fuel more 
rapidly with a consequent increase in the 
rate at which useful heat is released. 

Fourth: When no heat at all is needed, 
but it is desired to hold the fire, throw on 
fresh fuel up to the fire-door sill level and 
then close all openings except, perhaps, the 
slide in the fire door. By thus cutting off 
the air supply, combustion is checked almost 
entirely, the leakage through joints and 
cracks being sufficient to support it at a 
gentle rate. 

It is well to experiment systematically 
with all these adjustments before adopting 
a fixed procedure. If the foregoing prin- 
ciples are borne in mind and if the coal 
pile is watched, it should not be a difficult 
matter to determine the regulation for 
maximum economy. 


Concerning Firing 


It is well to mention here that, if the 
smoke pipe is entirely closed, the fire being 
very hot, the furnace is apt to “ gas,” that is, 
throw off noxious fumes into the cellar, 
which may pass through crevices in the ven- 
tilating flues into the dwelling rooms. On 
this account a small outlet should always be 
left (except as under the fourth direction 
above, the fire then being too cool to cause 
gassing). The legitimate products of com- 
bustion are not malodorous, but this gas is 
not only unpleasant to smell, but poisonous. 
It is the result, as previously mentioned, of 
incomplete combustion due to insufficient 
air. If the furnace gases persistently un- 
der ordinary running conditions, the fuel 
bed should be occasionally loosened with 
a poker so that the air may have a freer 
passage through it, and a shallower fire 
maintained with the same object. It may 
be well, also, to increase the opening in the 
fire door. 

Coal should be added in small amounts 
often rather than in large amounts infre- 
quently. This is not practicable in most 
cases of house heating, but it is well to make 
the number of firings not less than four a 
day, even if this means less than one 
shovelful at a time. If a large amount is 
added at a single firing, it is necessary for the 
furnace to heat this mass of coal before it, in 
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turn, gives out heat. This chills the fire for 
an appreciable period and causes lack of 
uniformity in the house temperature. At 
night, of course, enough coal to last until 
morning must be fired, but this should be 
the only exception to the rule. 

The fuel bed should be in the form of a 
mound, high in the center and shallow at the 
outside. This allows freer passage of air at 
the furnace wails and the combustion rate 
and temperature there tend to increase. 
It is desirable that the hottest part of the 
fire be next the furnace walls, because then 
the transfer of useful heat through them is 
facilitated. 

The larger sizes of coal are preferable as 
they allow the air to pass freely through the 
fuel bed. Pea coal,however,may be bought 
so much cheaper that it is sometimes advis- 
able to use it. It is too small to be carriedon 
many grates and this limits its use. Some- 
times a substantial wire mesh, placed over 
the grates, will retain pea coal and not inter- 
fere with shaking. Such a mesh must be 
replaced occasionally, as the fire destroys it 
in time. Often, a grate that will let pea 
coal slip through when cold will support it 
burning. This is because clinker, which 
makes the pieces of coal cohesive, is formed 
at the bottom of the fire. Pea coal may 
also be used if mixed with the larger grades, 
especially for banking. My own practice is 
during the day to use ‘“ grate”’ coal, which is 
a trifle cheaper than the next smaller size, 
“stove,” and, for the last firing at night, to 
use pea. The larger coal keeps the smaller 
from falling through and by next evening it 
is practically all consumed. I shake the 
grates just before the last firing at night and 
not again for twenty-four hours, so there is 
no danger of the pea coal being shaken 
through. 

The fire needs to be shaken only once or 
twice a day, depending upon the quality of 
coal used and the amount of it burned in 
that time. If the coal is good and clean, or 
if it is burned at a moderate rate, compara- 
tively little ash will accumulate. Ash clogs 
a fire, reduces the air supply, and coats the 
coal with a covering which makes it difficult 
to burn. A dirty fire should not be toler- 
ated, but, on the other hand, it should not 
be shaken so often as to sacrifice live coal. 
The shaking should be accomplished by a 
rapid oscillation of the shaker through a 
small angle, until the glow from the live coal 
just appears in the ash pit. If the stroke of 
the shaker is through a large angle, uncon- 
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sumed pieces of coal fall through. But, if 
it is a short motion, only the powdery ash 
will descend. Any coal appearing in the 
ash represents waste and, with careless 
shaking, it may be considerable. The ash 
coming from good clean coal should be al- 
most an impalpable powder containing few 
lumps of solid unburnable materiat. It is 
well to note the amount of ashes that accu- 
mulate in a given time. It is a measure of 
the efficiency of your combustion. 


Spare the Poker 


Never lift the coal from the bottom of the 
fire to the top with the poker. Impurities 
accumulate at the bottom and they will rise 
with the coal making the whole fire dirty. 
The poker may be used, if necessary, to per- 
forate the fuel bed so that air may the more 
readily pass through, and this is about the 
only use it has in poking a fire. 

There is another direction in which heat 
may be wasted which is worth mentioning; 
namely, by radiation from the furnace and 
hot-air flues in the cellar where but little 
heat is wanted. If these flues are long 
horizontally before they turn upward from 
the cellar, the air in them may become ma- 
terially chilled. If the cellar is ill protected 
from the outside temperature, this amounts 
to heating all outdoors. To remedy the 
condition, the flues should be covered with 
some non-heat-conducting material, such 
as asbestos or mineral wool. ‘Phe coating 
should be reasonably heavy, say one-eighth 
inch thick. The cheap asbestos paper com- 
moniv furnished for the purpose should be 
firmly refused. It is practically“worthless, 
but costs y1st as much for installation labor 
as a really serviceable material. ’ 

It is often found that one or two rooms of 
a house are particularly hard to heat on 
account of the prevailing winds entering 
through crevices. When special occasion 
warrants it, they may be heated by operat- 
ing a small electric fan in front of the hot air 
ventilator, the effect of which is to draw a 
larger amount of hot air from it than would 
otherwise be delivered. An electric fan is 
often very useful to properly distribute the 
warmed air through a dwelling. 

In conclusion, it is well to emphasize the 
fact that every furnace and every coal must 
be experimented with to determine the best 
regulation. If this is done systematically, 
the resulting saving in coal will amply repay 
the effort. 
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Rooms 


These Pictured Rooms Will Serve to Illustrate Some Good Fea- 
tures Which May be Adopted in Other Rooms and 
a Few Mistakes Which Should be Avoided 


No. 1 


The ingle-nook seats which flank the generous open fireplace and the glassed closet, 
set flush with the wall, are attractive features of this well-designed dining-room 


No. 2 
Placing the bookshelves on either side of the cobblestone chimney breast in this 
room utilizes space which would otherwise be lost, and supplies a decorative color 
effect which is good 


No. 3 
A recessed fireplace in a room which is both bedroom and living-room solves 
the division problem most accepiably 
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Homelike Rooms 
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No. 4 
The, wall covering here is too pronounced in design for a low-ceiled bedroom, 
and fails to provide a restful background for pictures and furniture; otherwise the 
room is charming 


No. 5 
The several large windows, good mantel, attractive wall treatment and well-made 
curtains furnish an unusually effective setting for the carefully chosen pieces of 
furniture assembled in this bedroom 


No. 6 
The paneled wall, finished with white enamel matching the furniture, in this room 
offers a pleasing contrast to the gayly flowered cretonne used for chair cushions 
and couch. The good effect of the unfigured floor covering should be noted 
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Thé wide, deep-silled window, holding growing plants, gives a distinctive charm to 
this otherwise formal dining-room. The electric bulbs, placed just below the ceil- 
ing line and extending around the room, light it agreeably 


No. 8 
The typical Colonial furniture assembled in this room finds its best setting in the 
white-paneled wainscot. The three-wing screen covering the swing door is both 
practically useful and decorative 


No. 9 
The continuation of the mantel shelf over the fireside seat is odd and interesting. 
The Colonial detail of the wood trim is excellent 
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Bed Room and Living Room Plans 


ANTOINETTE REHMANN PERRETT, Architect 


( our discussion of last 
month, of the principles which should 
govern the planning of a new house, we 

will consider first the problem of the bed- 

room. This is a problem of ventilation, of a 

cross current of,air without direct drafts on 

the sleepers. It isa problem of doors and 
windows. The closet accommodations, too, 

although they may seem simple, require a 

deal of ingenuity in the planning in order 

not to mar the shape of the room. Look 
over a host of house plans and see how many 
bedrooms have jogs in them to furnish closet 
room. That is a makeshift solution, a me- 
dium of last resort. The number of doors 
in a bedroom tells something of its careful 

working out. A multiplicity of doors in a 

bedroom makes it feel like an endless com- 

bination of exits and entrances, instead of a 

reposeful retreat. 

As a rule, in small house plans, a square 
space of 12!5 by 12! 6 ft. or 14 by 14 ft. is all 
that can be measured off for the bedroom, 
but wherever this can be extended to an 
oblong, there will be a decided gain in pleas- 
ure. This is the tendency in the main bed- 
room, to which more space is generally 
allotted, and which is, if possible, directly 
connected with its own bath and wardrobe 
or dressing-room. 


The question inevitably arises in this day 
of open-air children whether there should 
be sleeping porches, and, even if rooms are 
decided upon, their ventilation and open- 
ness receive an amount of attention incom- 
prehensible before the fresh-air crusade of 
our time. A sleeping porch is usually con- 
nected with a small dressing room or with 
the day nursery. A nursery should be 
arranged for coziness and comfort, so that 
it will be able readily to adapt itself to the 
changing needs of the growing child. How 
many people build a house primarily for 
their children, with the children’s problems 
left unsolved! 

The living room shows how much space 
you allot to life itself in distinction from 
its machinery and physical demands. The 
essentials of a living room are governed by 
the family ideas of pleasure and culture. 
If your family is musical, the living room 
can have a raised part at one end for the 
piano and the rest arranged as a drawing 
room. If it is artistic, it can have large 
studio windows and an added height to the 
ceiling; if studious, a lining of book shelves; 
if purely sociable, a homey fireplace and 
window or ingle nooks. A living room can 
haveall these features temperately combined 
and be a charming, homogeneous whole. 
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Bedroom and Living Room Plans 


The outdoor living room is an improve- 
ment upon the piazza that stretched itself in- 
definitely as a darkening medium about the 
rooms. In winter it is encased in glass and 
serves aS a sun, tea, or plant room, and in 
general is used to brighten the house with 
its well-heated, glassed-in simulation of the 
out of doors. 

The function of the hall is debatable. 
The contest conducted by this magazine 
will reveal many interpretations of it. 
There is the Colonial hall, running the length 
of the house, with balustraded stairs and 
landings; there is the square reception hall; 
the oblong living hall, with decorative stair- 
case; or the subordinate passageway, such 
as is used in the bungalows to connect the 
bedrooms and baths. In the two-family 
flat and attic houses the long passageway 
characteristic of certain forms of flat dwell- 
ing is usually absent. The hall problem is 
centered upon making each apartment en- 
tirely independent in its exits and entrances 
as well as in its use of the attic rooms. 

You cannot proceed far in your house 
plan without realizing that the problem of 
finances looms large on every hand and 
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dominates your every dimension. How 
many square feet can you afford to erect? 
The question of maintenance also is a large 
one. _ It includes taxes and repairs, painting 
and renewals, lighting, heating, and every 
phase of domestic service. What propor- 
tion of your income can you spend upon the 
maintenance of a house? And just as im- 
portant is the question of how many square 
feet of house space correspond to your 
housekeeping energy and efficiency? A 
house that has a proportionate relation to 
your energy and efficiency is a happiness. 
A house that is a drag upon you dooms you 
to a life of drudgery. We reiterate this 
truism because, while you plan, you are apt 
to forget it in the enthusiasm of acquisition. 
You will forget, for the time being, that pos- 
session means responsibility. Here we 
would call your attention to the fact that 
a few large rooms adequately furnished are 
not as much care as a few crowded ones; 
that a large bedroom or dining room with 
plenty of floor space between the furniture 
is not as difficult to keep clean as a small 
room where the broom receives interference 
on every hand. 
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$300 


dwelling houses. 


floor arrangement. 


classes, as follows: 


This is Class IT. 


Class I, 


Dollars. 
Class II, 


will be awarded; 


Three Hundred Dollars. 


merits of the plans. 


N the September issue was inaugurated 
a contest involving three hundred dol- 
lars in prizes for the best floor plans for 


This contest remains in 
force till November 1, and we want to hear 
from everyone who has a good idea about 
If your own home, or 
your neighbor’s house, or any of the houses 
that you visit, have features that recom- 
mend them for unusual comfort, conven- 
ience and beauty, secure or draw the floor 
plans of these dwellings, with dimensions 
and all details clearly marked, and mail 
them to us with a descriptive letter. 
competitor may submit in each of these 


Detached dwelling, to cost not more than 
$10,000, including heating and plumbing. 
This will be referred to as Class I. : 

Two-family house, to cost not more than 
$10,000, including heating and plumbing. 


Bungalow or one-story, or one and one- 
half story cottage, the cost of which, built, 
does not exceed $10,000, including heating 
and plumbing. This is Class II. 

For the best set of floor plans entered in 
witl? accompanying descriptive 
letter, a prize of Twenty-five Dollars will be 
awarded. For the five sets of plans next in 
order of merit, Fifteen Dollars each; 
prizes in this class aggregating One Hundred 


For the best set of floor plans entered in 
with accompanying descriptive 
letter, a prize of Twenty-five Dollars will be 
awarded. For the five sets of plans next in 
order of merit, prizes of Fifteen Dollars each 
the prizes in this class 
aggregating One Hundred Dollars. 

In Class III the prizes will be the same— 
$25, and five awards of $15 each. Thus the 
prizes in all three classes reach a total of 


The contest, the conditions of which were 
clearly outlined in the September issue, is 
open to all readers, whether subscribers or 
not, and will be decided strictly on the 
Address all communi- 
cations House Contest, at this office. 
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Book Cloths for Wall Covering 


Pleasing, Easily Cleaned and Well Adapted to Schemes of Decoration 


MARION 


HE fabrics used in the making of book 
covers and known to the trade as 
buckram and crash, have been very 

successfully applied as wall coverings. The 
success of the cloth as a wall decoration de- 
pends upon the way it is applied. Some of 
the professional interior decorators under- 
stand this work thoroughly, but there are 
certain important things against which the 
amateur should be warned. The wall must 
be free from all dirt, acid or alkali, and if 
cracked in spots, it should be lined; in fact, 
it is generally better to line it although it is 
not always necessary. 

A good grade of neutral paste, much 
thicker than that used for wall paper, 
should be prepared and the cloth hung 
immediately after the paste is applied. Just 
enough pressure to smooth it out and pre- 
vent wrinkles should be used. It should not 
be stretched or brushed toward the side 
or top. When carefully done, the widths 
come together so well that the seams can 
hardly be detected. A popular method of 
using book cloths for wall coverings is to 
give the effect of paneling by adjusting suit- 
able picture molding over the seams and at 
the top and bottom of the strips. 

The book cloth will take almost any form 
of decoration that can be applied with 
brush, crayon, pen or stencil. The amateur 
decorator will naturally do her experiment- 
ing before the cloth is on the wall. Water 
colors are perhaps the best medium for 
working on the decorative cloths. They 
should be lightly used with no more moist- 
ure than is necessary for easy application. 
When used over large spaces, as in filling in 
backgrounds, the moisture has a tendency 
to wrinkle the cloths if the decorating is done 
before the cloth is hung. This wrinkling is 
quickly and easily taken out by pressing 
under a smooth, heavy weight. 

The decorative cloths are an ideal mate- 
rial for stenciling, and here also water colors 
may be used, except where the cloth will be 
subjected to frequent or heavy friction. 
Anyone who has tried water colors for sten- 
ciling is quite likely to prefer them to oils. If 
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oils are used, however, naphtha mixed with 
the paint in sufficient quantities to keep it 
working smoothly acts as an almost immedi- 
atedryerand prevents spreading of the colors. 
For applying oils used with naphtha a soft 
mohair water-color brush should be used. 

Another possibility in the way of decora- 
tion is the use of cut paper pictures. These 
applied pictures may be drawn, painted or 
cut in outline. The new system of cut 
paper pictures may be employed effectively. 
A colored picture is formed by the use of 
papers cut in outline to represent the various 
features of a landscape, each in a different 
color, the complete picture formed by over- 
laying and arranging the pieces. This is an 
idea originally employed in kindergarten 
work, but of late developed into something 
morepretentious. Simpler work forthe deco- 
rative clothsis with detached cut paper figures 
here and there as in the pattern, in which the 
rabbits are made in this way, and used in 
connection with water-color decorations. 

In applying cut paper to the decorative 
cloths, it is not necessary to use the heavy 
paste required for attaching the cloth to the 
wall. Something much thinner and lighter 
will do for overlaying either paper or cloth. 

The ease with which decorative cloths can 
be cleaned is one of their interesting fea- 
tures. Unlike wall paper and most textiles 
employed as wall coverings, they can be 
rubbed with a moist cloth or sponge for color 
stains, or with an ordinary rubber eraser for 
pencil or dust marks, or to remove outlines 
and correct mistakes, either while the deco- 
rating is being done or after it is finished. 
This is an advantage that renders them es- 
pecially useful for children’s rooms where 
hard usage must be expected. 

The decorative cloths are of wide variety 
in color and texture. There is a white buck- 
ram adapted expecially to ceilings and walls 
where delicate tinting and stenciling is to be 
used. Both the crash and buckram are cot- 
ton fabrics and the coloring is done by a 
process which is said to make them proof 
against fading, even under long daily ex- 
posure to the sun. 
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The Correct Treaiment of the 
Glass Curtain with and with- 
out the Top Curtains 
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Glass curlain of fancy nel, edged with Cluny lace (at top). The formal treatment 
of a window drapery, showing the glass curtain of fancy net, the scrim curtains 
edged with Cluny lace and the heavy side curtains with valence at the top 
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HE problem of fabrics for house fur- 
| nishing was opened last month with 
a consideration of cretonne. In 
this we have presented the standard mate- 
rials for top curtains and upholstery, and 
the accepted fabrics for window and glass 
curtains. 
When a heavier material is demanded, as 
a top or over-curtain, as well as for furniture 
covering, there are the armures, tapestries, 
damasks, velours, and fabrics of this type. 
The domestic armures and tapestries com- 
pare very favorably with the imported. 
The hypercritical insist that the designs are 
not as artistic, and the patterns certainly 
are not as exclusive, but the durability is 
about equal. A cotton armure can be pur- 
chased for sixty cents a yard up. There is 
a large variety of designs, plain, striped and 
figured. There are also silk and cotton 
armures and silk and linen armures. The 
latter are the more firmly woven, and as silk 
takes the dye better than either cotton or 
linen they retain their color longer. 
Tapestries may be frankly all cotton, 
cotton and wool, or all wool. On account of 
the former high duty on wool there has been 
comparatively little of it used in recent 
years. The wool tapestries will wear longer 
and on that account are more satisfactory 
than the cotton ones if the house is lived 
in the year ’round. The cotton tapestries 
today, both the domestic and the imported, 
are very closely woven and there is nothing 
to roughen up as in the woolen goods. A 
little wool combined with the cotton makes 
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an admirable fabric. Cotton will not, of 
course, retain its color as well as wool. For 
furniture coverings the all-over designs in 
tapestries are more practical as they do not 
show signs of wear as quickly as the plain 
goods. 

There are cotton, cotton and silk, silk and 
linen, and all silk damasks to choose from. 
The lovely soft colorings which win our 
hearts in the genuine old pieces of tapestry 
and damask are cleverly reproduced in many 
of the antique damasks which sell for about 
two dollars a yard. The silk damasks, as 
we should expect, are more expensive, rang- 
ing from five to twelve dollars a yard. They 
are really lovely pieces of goods, but they are 
not recommended for hangings or furniture 
coverings where they are likely to receive 
hard wear. The French reception-room 
or the formal drawing-room is their proper 
setting. Brocatel is a material similar to 
damask but slightly heavier, the linen warp 
being heavier than in a damask. 

Velours, of which there are various types, 
is still another popular material which has 
the approval of time. The jute velours with 
a cotton warp is liked by those who desire 
a heavy curtain or portiére. Softer and 


‘more supple is the double-faced silk velours. 


This has: more sheen than that with the 
cotton warp, but it shows markings more 
readily and is therefore not as durable, par- 
ticularly for the upholstery purposes. One 
of the many varieties of casement cloth, one 
curtain material which can be used on case- 
ment windows, is known under theclass name 
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of casement cloth. Different shops, how- 
ever, distinguish certain material by the 
name “casement cloth.”” This results, natu- 
rally, in some confusion. The fabric referred 
to in this article as “casement cloth” is a 
cotton material, heavier than “sundour”’ or 
madras, but not as heavy as velours or rep. 
It is a plain cloth with a rib in it and comes 
in all colors, in the striped and figured designs 
as well as the plain. It ranges in price from 
seventy-five cents toa dollar anda halfa yard. 
For hangings and furniture coverings of 
an inexpensive nature many people like rep. 
This is an all-cotton material and there is no 
denying that the sun is its arch enemy. The 
mercerized rep has many admirers on ac- 
count of its silkier finish, and it is also a 
better material, being more closely woven. 
Denim is probably the cheapest of coverings, 
and although an expert can get certain 
artistic effects from it, it is not attractive in 
the majority of cases. Antique crash, an 
all-cotton material called monk’s cloth, can- 
vas and burlap, are all used for coverings 
as well as curtains and hangings. The lint 
unfortunately is likely to come off of monk’s 
cloth, making it less satisfactory for couch 
coveringsethan for hangings. Portiéres of 
materials of this kind, with a little stenciling 
which can be done at home, are effective 
and decorative yet very inexpensive. 
Delightfully graceful are the hangings 
fashioned from mercerized poplin. The 
mercerizing process gives an appealing sheen 
to the fabric and the range of colors includes 
many soft and subdued tones which will not 
fade easily even in cotton. The fading in 
the plain goods is not in streaks but a 
gradual softening of the color all over. 


New Materials, New Treatment 


For years we have been anxiously await- 
ing a curtain material which will make good 
the claims of the manufacturer that neither 
the sun nor the laundress can fade its color- 
ings. Many have been tested and have 
failed. There is to-day a fabric known as 
sundour which various authorities insist 
has successfully withstood all tests. It isa 
cotton material manufactured in Scotland. 
The canny Scot, who is willing to spend the 
time and money that we grudge in America 
to perfect a material, tried many experi- 
ments before he made the boast which thus 
far has defied all tests. The yarns were 
dyed in Scotland and taken to Egypt, where 
they were subjected to the fierce glare of the 


semitropical sun. The most fiery rays were 
not able to dim these dyes, nor has time 
succeeded in doing so. It is not an expensive 
material, it sells for a dollar a yard, and 
comes in a long range of shades. There is a 
fascinating, changeable effect shown in one 
variety. There are likewise several weights, 
some very sheer and loosely woven. 

A similar fabric is manufactured in this 
country, and the same sweeping claims are 
made, although the tests have not been so 
exhaustive. It has a little more body than 
the Scottish product. It is a mercerized 
cotton material with the lovely soft, silky 
effect given by this process. The colorings 
are particularly attractive, the rich yet sub- 
dued tones of the Orient having been faith- 
fully reproduced. This fabric is sold by the 
yard for ninety cents. It is likewise made up 
into curtains and combined with lace on net 
in a very effective manner. 

Madrasis material exceedingly wellliked as 
atopcurtain,window curtain orportiére. The 
most durable madras comes from Scotland. 
We cannot reproduce in this country the 
variety and beauty of the designs shown in 
the foreign goods nor are the dyes as good. 
When one is buying a cotton material the 
quality of thedye isan all-important feature. 

A material similar to madras is known as 
Indian crépe. It is, however, a little heavier, 
and as we might expect from the name, the 
designs are distinctively @riental in coloring. 
As a pure vegetable dye is used they do not 
fade quickly and the effect is more of a 
gradual toning down. 

The new fashions in curtains call for a 
silk over-curtain when one of the heavier 
materials or cretonnes is not desired. There 
are three silks admirably adapted for this 
purpose: the Coyran, the Durbar, and the 
Kyber silks. The names at once suggest the 
East and they resemble largely the raw silk 
products of Japan and India, but fortu- 


nately they do not catch the dust as the raw 


silk does. Korean silk is a crinkly, crépy 
fabric which, like Durbar and Kyber silks, 
will wash perfectly. These are plain silk cur- 
tains. Inaddition, thereare numerous pretty 
figured silks adaptable for hangings. They 
are particularly attractive in the Eastern de- 
signs and colorings, and do not show signs of 
wear and tear as quickly as the plain goods. 

Inmany of the recently completed, all-the- 
year-around and country homes the favorite 
decorative scheme for the windows of the first 
floor is the scrim or fancy net curtain and 
the silk hangings with the valance at the top 
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and the side hangings slightly caught back 
just above the sill. The scrim curtain, the 
latest fancy for a window curtain, is practi- 
cal and durable as well as fashionable. The 
threads are more firmly twisted than in a net, 
making it more serviceable, and it is easily 
laundered. A net curtain, to look well after 
the cleaning, must be stretched. It is not 
necessary to stretch a scrim nor even to 
starch it, although as a rule a little starch 
keeps it clean longer and makes it hang 
better. It comes in the checks, the stripes 
and plain, and can be bought by the yard 
as cheaply as twenty cents. As the flat 
curtain is preferred to the ruffled one, it is 
a very simple matter to buy the material by 
the yard and finish it with a hem. 

The more decorative ones are enhanced 
with lace. Sometimes two rows of insertion 
are used with a lace edging; again, only one 
wide insertion will be shown, with a deep 
hem. The Cluny lace is the first choice, but 
filet, Bruges and Venetian also are used. 
Some women prefer the Arab or coffee- 
colored scrim for the library or living room 
in preference to the cream or white. The 
fancy nets come in the same colors, and in 
numerous lacey designs. They are considered 
a little dressier than the scrims, and for this 
reason are often chosen for the curtains of 
the living room, dining room, or any of the 
first floor rooms. 

When a ruffle isedesired it is a gathered, 
ruffle, not the plaited ruffle of former years, 
which demanded a fluting machine to laun- 
der it satisfactorily. When the scrim curtain 
is not used the plain muslin is invariably 
chosen. A few tucks as a rule are the cnly 
suggestion of decoration. The muslin cur- 
tains with colored borders or all-over floral 
designs in delicate colorings are shown, but 
they fade so quickly, both by the sun’s 
attentions and in the laundering, that they 
are more decorative than practical. There 
are numerous curtains fashioned from novel- 
ty materials which it is impossible to men- 
tion in such a short article. 
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In purchasing a net curtain it is well to 
remember that a single-thread curtain is 
never a good bargain. The sun shining 
through the plate glass window will snap 
these single threads in a very short time. It 
is the sun that we must blame; not the 
cleaner nor the laundress, who often is com- 
pelled to bear the blame of the torn curtain. 
It is a comparatively simple matter to 
examine the threads of a net. A double 
thread net shows at once the twisting of the 
two threads. Nottingham lace curtains, 
Renaissance and combinations of Renais- 
sance and Marie Antoinette are sold in 
large quantities, although they are not as 
fashionable as the scrims with their lace 
adornments. 

When the windows are treated formally 
three curtains are generally used: the curtain 
close to the window, the lace curtain hang- 
ing straight, and the top curtain draped 
gracefully to the side. For the glass cur- 
tain, as it is called, net and batiste are the 
favorites. The newest idea is the very fine 
bob net put in full and trimmed with a 
simple edge or marquisette. Sash curtains 
are treated like glass curtains. In certain 
town houses it is desirable to shyt out the 
more or less disagreeable view in the rear 
that the eyes instead may feast on an all- 
over batiste curtain embroidered and com- 
bined with lace. Lacet lace, combined with 
net, makes-a very good-looking curtain for 
six dollars, but so large is the variety of lace 
curtains that an entire article might be 
written upon them. There are almost no 
limits to the prices which the handsomest of 
these creations command. 

There is a certain delightful individuality 
in the curtains, door panels and panel for the 
top and side lights fashioned from various 
combinations of laces. This treatment is 
now largely featured in certain shops, the 
most artistic of designs being evolved. Any 
combination is made that pleases the fancy, 
and the result is a curtain or a door panel 
which is distinctively your own. 
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The Visiting Housekeeper 


T must happen, now and again, that the 

I Fates drowse, for one may chance upon 
a neat lesson so tucked away in the gay 
wrappings of frivolity that it is quite unseen 
by the task-driven human eye. And why 
should we not be gayly taught? Iam sure 
Betty Wilson would never have been inter- 
ested in laundry work but for her new shirt- 
waists. To be sure Betty called them 
“blouses,” and well she might, for the lace 
insertions and embroidery were put in by 
her own hand and she was proud of them. 

The Wilsons had a laundress whose theory 
of work was to get through as soon as possi- 
ble, and that, as anyone can see, must prove 
disastrous to fine linen. The result was 
that Betty began to do the waists herself. 
And she burned them, burning her hands at 
the same time; she starched them too stiff, 
and blued them too blue, just as one must 
do who is untrained at laundering. 

Thus it came about that the Visiting 
Housekeeper went to give a lesson in the 
deceivingly simple work of washing. Miss 
Betty shared her lessons with her mother’s 
kitchen maid, whose knowledge of house- 
work was as slender as, in her opinion, it 
was great. 

“JT want to wash blouses,” said Betty in a 
breath, as she rushed me, Visiting House- 
keeper, down to the laundry. 

She emphasized her point by producing 
five soiled waists and some neckties, which 
she piled in a heap on the ironing table. Of 
course I, being an orderly person, dislike to 
begin in the middle of things, but with noth- 
ing more to work with, what could we do? 
And even with these few things we proceeded 
to sort, just as one must sort any washing, 
large or small. 

The colored ties went into a pile by them- 
selves and the stiff collars were put in a 
bowl of cold water to loosen the starch. 
There was one new tailored waist of bright 
pink, which we put to soak in salt and water 
—a handful of salt to a gallon of cold water 
—to set the color. The plaited ruffle on 


V—Miss Betty Wilson and Her Maid Learn from Her All About 
Washing and Ironing 


another waist we basted with a fine thread 
to hold the plaits down. The average laun- 
dry has no plaiting machine, and this is the 
best way to insure an even fold. 

While this small wash was being sorted I 
mentioned for the benefit of the maid that 
sorting is one of the most important proc- 
esses of the laundry. I remember myself 
once washing some new stockings with a 
white shirtwaist, and the dye of the stock- 
ings smeared over the waist front, giving me 
an hour of unnecessary work. 

“Don’t forget to sort the clothes and to 
wash them in separate waters,” said I, be- 
ginning with the A, B, C’s, “and soak the 
collars in a separate water to loosen the 
starch; it will not only make them easier to 
wash, but they will be smoother after re- 
starching and easier to iron. A bit of that 
old starch left in the collar would stick to 
the iron and burn, or be lumpy.” 

“So much work for nothing,” said the 
maid with a laugh, as she surveyed our 
various piles. The washing did look small 
as it spread over the long ironing table. 

“Yes,” said I, “but you should always 
begin this way. Then wash the table linen 
first, because it is cleanest, and the shirts 
and shirtwaists next, and the fine muslin 
dresses by themselves, and the colored 
things individually, lest one color fade and 
stain another. Thtn the muslin underwear, 
the bed linen and towels, and last the knitted 
underwear, followed by the stockings, fin- 
ishing up with the tea towels and kitchen 
cloths.” 

“Oh, dear, how complicated!” groaned 
Betty. 

“But it is so much easier in the end,” I 
answered, “for one thing musses another, 
and if you have them all jumbled up together 
you can never tell how you are coming out.” 

“Tt seems hard to remember,” this with 
a sigh from the maid. 

“Tt is very easy if you stop to think,” said 
I, laughing; “there are two important things 
to keep in mind. One is to sort the clothes 
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and another is to fold them evenly and care- 
fully when they are washed and dried and 
ready for sprinkling. If the clothes are well 
folded and sprinkled half the work of ironing 
is done; there are no wrinkles to be pulled 
out from under the iron, no corners to 
straighten and no rough places that are not 
sufficiently wet.” 

“It takes time to fold like that,” said the 
maid, thinking that a good deal of it would 
fall to her share. 

“And it takes more time not to,’’ I smil- 
ingly remarked, seeing that her plan was to 
escape work if possible. 

We now proceeded to wash the waists, 
using a combination of naphtha and water, 
such as all French laundry workers recom- 
mend. The water must be just off the cold, 
—a gallon will carry a pint of naphtha. 
Benzine may be used, but gasoline never, 
for the oil from gasoline will separate and 
float on the surface, catching to the material 
and forming a clot of the dirt, which will 
stick to the cloth and cannot be scrubbed 
out. With naphtha and water any fine soap 
is usable, and a soap jelly made from odds 
and ends of good white soap boiled up with 
water is the very best. A strong suds les- 
sens the work, therefore use plenty of soap 
and rub the dirty spots in the hands, but be 
careful not to rub fine muslins on a board. 
Squeezing and rubbing with the hands, to- 
gether with a good soaking, will clean the 
average fine dress or waist. 

Betty did the actual washing during our 
lesson, while the maid and I danced attend- 
ance. The pink waist came out of the salt 
water and was rinsed in cold water before 
washing briskly in the naphtha water. We 
did not let the pink lie, but put it through 
the rinsing water and starched it in a thin, 
cool starch, hanging it in a shady spot to dry. 

The method of washing with naphtha is 
similar to that for using paraffin or kerosene. 
The clothes are not soaked before washing 
as in the regulation wash, which is put to 
soak in cold water the day before the actual 
washing process begins. Paraffin, kerosene 
and naphtha are all products of crude oil 
and all have the same cleaning properties. 
Paraffin, which was used years ago, is now 
coming into vogue in the form of a paraffin 
soap. The old-way was to use six gallons of 
water to one quarter of a pound of shredded 
soap. When boiling add two tablespoonfuls 
of the best paraffin or the same quantity of 
kerosene. Do not soak the clothes but put 
them directly into the boiler. Allow plenty 
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of room and let the clothes boil one-half 
hour. Then rinse them thoroughly, first in 
hot, then in cold, water and blue. If there 
are any dirty spots around the neck or at 
the cuff of garments, rub these spots sepa- 
rately. The washing is considerably sim- 
plified by this method and the clothes are 
clear and white. It must, however, be 
carefully attended to, and a careless laun- 
dress cannot be trusted to wash in this way. 

Betty was carried away with the naphtha 
washing, and we took her lace-trimmed jabot 
and blouses through the same process. 

“Tt seems so easy,” she said, as she 
soused her things in the suds. Of course the 
maid was doing al! the hard work and it was 
she who made the starch after a recipe she 
found in the cook book. The proportion is 
three tablespoonfuls of starch, one-half cup 
cold water to dissolve it, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of borax and a quart of boiling water. 
Boil one-half hour. 

The secret of smooth starch is to stir it 
constantly while boiling. This the maid had 
never done. 

“T don’t see any sense in it,’’ she argued. 

“Was yo.r starch lumpy?”’ I asked, inno- 
cently enough. 

“Why, yes it was; but what of it?” she 
answered in surprise. 

“The starch used to stick in little bunches 
all over my waists,” said Betty, turning 
toward the maid accusingly. 

“That wasn’t my fault,” sulked the maid. 

“Tf the starch had been smooth it would 
not have stuck,” said I, as gently as possible. 
“That is why I am teaching you to stir.” 

And we not only stirred, we strained the 
starch through a coarse cheesecloth, for 
there are often particles of dirt in it, which 
will be just enough to spoil a fine piece of 
ironing. It is so much easier to take care in 
the beginning than it is to remedy mistakes. 

Our starch was perfectly smooth and we 
thinned part of it with cold water for the 
body of the waists. When the entire waist 
had been starched and dried we rubbed the 
cuffs with the thick warm starch, using a 
cloth and working the starch in as though it 
were a paste. The average home laundress 
makes the mistake of using cold starch for 
her second stiffening and it does not give the 
body nor wear of boiled starch. 

The maid was bent on bluing the pink 
waist. “Sure, we always do!”’ she said, 
when I caught her just in time. 

“Why do you put blue in a pink waist?” 
I asked, the idea was so plainly absurd. 
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“But we blue everything,” she insisted, 
and no doubt so they did. A great many 
people do the same thing without realizing 
the whys and wherefores of bluing. 

“You blue white things to keep them 
clear,” said I; “white cotton has a tendency 
to turn yellow with washing. The harder 
the water the more quickly it yellows.” 
Then remembering my own long struggle 
with dyes I added: ‘“‘ You can use cold-water 
dyes in the rinse water just like bluing, but 
it is safer to brighten a faded color by put- 
ting a few drops of ammonia in the rinse 
water.” 

Betty was bluing some white waists at the 
time and they lay in tight bunches in the 
water. 

“Spread them out!” I urged, taking a 
hand; “when you wash clothes you must 
spread them out in each water to have them 
evenly done. Every inch of surface must 
reach the liquid, no matter whether it is 
bluing, or rinsing, or starch.” 

The stocks we starched ever so little, just 
to give them body and make them look new. 
Some lace ties we put through a very thin 
starch water for the same reason. We might 
have used gum arabic water, had the lace 
been fine and valuable; it is much preferred 
for choice laces and can be easily made from 
one vunce of gum arabic and one-half pint 
of boiling water. Dissolve and strain. Gum 
arabic water restores the quality of newness 
without a starchy look; it is also good for 
silks. Almost any silk can be washed in 
lukewarm water with a white soap jelly to 
make a good suds. Do not rub more than 
necessary and rinse thoroughly in water of 
the same temperature. Dip in gum arabic 
water, wring dry in a towel or heavy cloth, 
and iron at once. 

“T can iron,” said Betty eagerly, when the 
time came. We had given the irons a polish 
with sandpaper and beeswax and had rubbed 
them down on a clean paper, for a rusty or 
otherwise dirty iron is fatal to fine work. 

“Begin,” said I, really hoping she did 
know how. 

Of course there was no end of groaning 
and sudden screams when she thought she 
was burning. Once she raised her hand in 
the excitement of stretching a ruffle and left 
the iron standing just long enough to scorch. 
But on the whole she did very well; she 
ironed the waists on the inside, began with 
the ruffle down the front and went on to the 
sleeves, finishing with the body, in orderly 
fashion. Her main trouble was an anxiety 
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to get through; she did not stop to pick out 
the lace and did not avoid creases. In vain 
I urged her to go slowly; a good ironer is 
always slow: she uses not too hot an iron 
but takes time enough to dry each place as 
she works. Things need to be fairly wet in 
the beginning and to be ironed thoroughly 
dry to look crisp and fresh. If there is much 
lace it is better to press it on a bath towel, 
the wrong side of the lace to the iron to raise 
the pattern. Then when each point has 
been pulled out it can be pressed again with 
the ironing of the waist. 

The plaited rufiles we pressed on both 
right and wrong sides until quite dry and 
smooth. Then we pulled out the thread 
which held the plaits down, dampened the 
thread marks and ran the iron over them. 
They were as carefully plaited as when new. 
To give the small ruffles an added charm 
when ironed, we plaited them with a silver 
knife. Neither Betty nor the maid had ever 
heard of this clever trick, although Betty’s 
mother could no doubt have told how it was 
done when she was a girl, for knife plaiting 
was much used at that time. 

It is called crimping. Take the rufile, 
right side up, between the thumb and fin- 
gers of the left hand, with the thumb up. 
Edge of ruffle should lie toward you; begin 
to work at lower end of ruffle with thumb 
and fingers pointing toward the top. Take 
a small silver knife—a fruit knife is best— 
in the right hand. With the sharp side of 
the knife blade press down on the muslin 
between thumb and fingers and push it 
back between them half the width of the 
knife blade. This forms a tiny plait which 
the pressure of the thumb and fingers flat- 
tens into place. If the muslin is starched 
the plait remains after the work is done. 
Repeat the operation, making another 
plait just above the first, and so on the 
length of the ruffle. Do not hold the 
left hand still, but let it travel with the 
knife. 

We had the greatest time teaching the 
maid to hang the clothes on the line wrong 
side out. This is advisable because it keeps 
the things clean and protects them slightly 
from the sun. She had never heard of wash- 
ing stockings and knitted wear wrong side 
out, and was loath to believe that the proper 
way. I suppose any person not used to 
laundry work might make the same mistake, 
although the reason is plain enough—the 
inside is next the skin and consequently 
needs the most thorough cleaning. 
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Laboratory Laundry of the School of Household Arts, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. At the left front 
are ironing boards, and at the right front the tubs. At the 
rear, running from left to right, is the steam apparatus 
—a washer (barely showing)? a centrifugal 
wringer and a mangle 


The Home Laundry 


y 
H. RIDLON 


Director of the Good Housekeeping Institute 


HE machinery of the home laundry, 
whether it be the old-fashioned 


hand labor of the woman, or—the 

other extreme—power machinery gov- 
erned exclusively by the brains of this 
woman,—is the question; suppose we con- 
sider the equipments beginning with the 
simplest, and so continue. : 
Most important of all is that the home 
laundry be light, dry and airy. The tubs 
may be of wood or fiber, but are best to be 
porcelain-lined; then, next in order of merit, 
of slate, or a composite stone which is less 
absorptive than the wood. These should 


‘ 
be so constructed as to drain well and sepa- 
rately, and set at a proper height for the 
average woman. Twoofthem will suffice, but 
three are a better, more convenient number. 

The wash-board should be carefully con- 
structed so as to have no rough places on 
which the clothes may catch and tear, and 
should have a deep enough slot to hold a 
whole cake of soap without having it jar 
out into the water. The grill work of the 
board may be of glass or zinc, many prefer 
of zinc, as the glass might chip and tear 
the hands, though theoretically the latter 
is in every way nicer. Whether the corru- 
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gations are wide apart or closely set is a 
matter of personal preference; one finds 
more of. the narrow corrugations on sale. 
The rougher the board the better for dirty 
clothes, but the harder on the material. 

Next, the wringer, for there is no need to 
strain the hands and arms wringing out 
heavy articles when so safe and simple a 
contrivance will do the work more easily 
as well as save the clothes. This should be 
made so that the two rollers of hard rubber 
can be adjusted to any desired spacing, to 
admit of thin or heavy clothing—a 12 to 14- 
inch wringer is large enough for the usual 
family wash,—and the best on the market 
is none too good. The laundry stove should 
have such a radiating surface that the 
boiler can heat on the top, while the irons 
heat on the side. A copper boiler is beau- 
tiful, but a tin one with a copper bottom 
carefully constructed and welded at the 
joints will be nearly as good, and with care, 
wear almost as long. 

Out-of-door drying in the sunlight is 
ideal, and then we will find a good clothes- 
line to be one which will be smooth for the 
clothes, almost impervious to dust and mois- 
ture, and so firm as not to stretch much. 

The irons should be of good, well-tem- 
pered steel and smoothly finished, of vari- 
ous weights, sizes and shapes according to 
their several uses. The ironing board for 


many purposes will be more comfortable 
in the form of a table of a proper and con- 
venient height. However, under these cir- 
cumstances, we should need a skirt board, 
a shirt board and a sleeve board. This 
may seem complicated when we realize 
that lots of people have only a skirt board, 
but the larger variety saves time. The 
laundered clothes need to hang, and the 
clothes-horse which folds up, is light, 
strong and has no iron exposed anywhere, 
will be found the most satisfactory. 
Turning to those devices which show de- 
velopment and adaptability in progressive 
methods are, first, the washing machines. 
These may be operated by hand power, 
water motor, or electricity. The internal 
construction is about the same: a circular 
or boat-shaped wooden tub with a cover, 
and a paddle arrangement which rotates 
with an up and down motion, so that it 
stirs and souses the clothes and does away 
with the rubbing board. Beyond question 
the power machines, where these can be ad- 
justed, are much to be desired. With these 
machines are required wringers, for which 
there is usually a bracket attachment. Inan 
electric or gasoline equipment both washing 
machine and wringer are run by the power. 
The only thing to do in using a washing 
machine is to have the clothes previously 
soaked, as is usual; then the water, clothes, 


COURTESY OF THE EDISON MONTHLY 


The Model Electric Laundry on exhibition at the New York Edison Company's 
Show Room. From left to right are the dryer, mangle, table with electric 
irons, boiler, and washing machine with wringer attached 
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and soap—in solution or shaved—are put 
in the machine, the cover is fastened, and 
the power is turned on. The hand or foot 
power machines require very little strength, 
as when started the momentum assists the 
manipulator, just as a pendulum will swing 
eternally almost, with a mere touch. It is 
entirely possible for a child to tend one 
without fatigue. With the water power 
machines the cost is little, depending 
chiefly on whether the water is metered or 
not. At any rate it is our duty if we em- 
ploy water power to save that water for 
other uses, as it is entirely clean. Only 
ordinary city pressure and less than an 
hour’s time are needed for an ordinary 
wash. 

With all except the hand machines it is 
entirely possible and proper to start the 
washing, adjust the power, and then attend 
to other things while the cleansing is under 
way. A small gasoline engine for running 
the machinery is, of course, cheaper than 
electricity at present, if already in use to 
pump water, etc. But even when electricity 
is used, it is rare for a big wash to consume 
more than five cents’ worth of current, so 
that the initial expense of a washing ma- 
chine fades into insignificance against the 
weekly cost of the “ washerwoman.” There 
are few maids who desire to know how to 
use machinery, but once initiated they do 
become faithful and eager advocates of 
the washer. Nurses especially, who have 
the responsibility of some of the children’s 
clothing, are devoted to its use. 

Drying machines are practically invalu- 
able in wet weather, in extreme cold, or in 
the restricted space of modern apartments. 
These are compartments set together like 
huge books, about eight inches thick and 
eight to ten feet deep and high. Into each 
of these compartments, on roller hinges 
so that they move easily, is run a rack or 
clothes-hanger of wood. When the racks 
are in, the compartment is closed and the 
drying-process proceeds. In some steam 
laundries these racks can be entirely re- 
moved and rolled to the required table to 
have the clothes dampened or ironed, so 
that with extra racks the compartment 
need never be out of commission. It takes 
about a third as long, and sometimes less, 
to dry clothes in this way as by the natural, 
out-of-doors process, and the drying ma- 
chine has the advantage of doing it so 
evenly that it is possible to dry the pieces 
to a given state, and often possible to omit 


the dampening step. Then the worker can 
proceed immediately to ironing. 

A steam or electric dryer with only a 
couple of compartments can be had, but a 
community dryer for a number of families 
is less expensive, as in many of the apart- 
ment house basements. The electric dryer 
seems preferable for many reasons and is 
generally easier to manage. 

For ordinary “flat pieces,” except fine 
linen—even for plain body clothes—the 
mangle is a great saving. The only care 
necessary is in folding the clothes. There 
are on the market excellent hand and elec- 
tric mangles for home use. Though there 
are also some run by steam and procurable 
for the home, they are usually employed 
only in the steam laundries. These ma- 
chines, as we all know, are in construction 
like great wringers, having wooden or 
padded rollers instead of rubber ones, the 
two types being cold and hot. In the cold 
and hot mangles there are again two types— 
those which have their own stands of iron 
and those which clamp directly to any 
table. The rollers of the cold mangles are 
both usually of hard wood, though one 
may be padded like an ironing board, yet 
both cold. The hot mangles, however, 
have one roller padded and the other of 
steel like the surface of a flat-iron, so that 
the heating element can be easily communi- 
cated. The means of heating them are 
three—steam, gas and electricity. In each 
case the power is the same as the heating 
element, and the manner of heating is by 
means of heated coils or rows of gas jets 
whicn throw the heat on the revolving 
roller. 

The electric irons made by any reputable 
concern, well insulated, with a good scheme 
for distributing the heat to the surface of 
the iron, is one of the greatest modern 
devices for saving steps and strength and 
unnecessary personal heat. They are not 
expensive. 

Requisite, then, in the modern laundry 
is a choice of machinery and power; first, 
electricity, and, failing that, steam, water 
or hand power successively, to run the de- 
vices; secondly, the tools are a washing 
machine, a wringer, a dryer, a mangle, 
ironing boards and irons. With these 
things strength, time, money and exertion 
will be saved; the wear and tear on the 
clothes is not greater; often much less if 
the various machines are used with proper 
judgment. 
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Trade Mark 


Our Seal of Approval 


Descriptions of Articles Tested and Approved 


Good Housekeeping institute is a research laboratory for the investigation of household 


utensils and apparatus of all kinds. 


The tests and investigations are carried on in order 


to give to the subscribers of the magazine the definite, helpful information they need 
and are seeking. Readers of the magazine may write to us for advice concern- 
ing labor-saving devices at any time, and have their letters fully answered. 
Each month is published the list of apparatus which has been 


tested and approved the previous month. 


Complete lists of these 


practical devices thus far tested and approved were published 


in the January and August issues, 1git. 


These are 


invaluable reference lists for the housekeeper 


SPECIAL NOTICE—In the Tested and Approved List it should be observed that we are putting 


our Seal of Apporval upon certain articles submitted to us. This should not be misconstrued to indicate 
that the approval has been given to an entire line of goods sent out by any firm. 

For instance, when a fireless cooker, fitted with aluminum utensils or finished with a certain kind 
of lining, is approved, this should not be taken as an indication that we approve of the same device 
when fitted with enamel pans or lined with a different material. When we have approved a refrigerator 
with the ice compartment at the side we have not, therefore, put our approval upon even the same make 


which has the ice compartment across the entire top. 


Colander 

The Dilver Colander is a bowl-shaped colander 
having a screw masher, w hich rotates about a 
pivot at the base of the perforated bowl. The bowl 
is supported on a skele- 
ton frame, which is at- 
tached to the edge of 
the table top by means 
of two thumbscrews. 
The pivot of the spiral 
masher projects 
through to the under 
side of the bowl, and 
a hook cut in the pivot 
permits of the connec- 
tion of either a scrap- 
ing or rinsing attach- 
ment, depending on 
the material used. in 


The Dilver Colander 


the colander. The materials which go to make up 
the various parts of the machine are all heavily 
tinned, and the spiral screw is provided with a 
wooden handle. 

No. 374—Made by the Dilver Manufacturing 
Co., 2054 West University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


We describe the article we approve in order to distinguish it, and this our readers need to note. 


Electric Water-Heating Cup 

The Simplex Water Cup is an electrically heated 
water cup having a capacity of one pint and designed 
for connection to any electric lighting circuit by a 
flexible conduct- 
or attached to 
two studs at the 
bottom of the 


cup by means of 
a porcelain plug. 
The body is of 
nickel, highly 
polished and the 
self-contained 
heating element, 
or heat producer 
is situated in 
the base beneath the water container. One of 
the features of this device is an automatic cut-out 
which shuts off the current in case the liquid in the 


Electric Saucepan 
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cup boils away, and thus prevents injury to the 
heating unit. The legs are insulated from the 
table by means of small porecelain knobs, which 
being heat conductors, eliminate the possibility of 
damage from that source. The device is efficient,has 
a low operating cost, and presents a neat appearance. 

No. 375—Made by the Simplex Electric Heating 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Electric Dise Stove 


The Electric Disc Stove is a portable disc stove, 
with a polished nickel finish, for use as a convenient 
method for heating percolators, water kettles, chaf- 
ing dishes, making toast, etc. It is designed for 
attachment to any electric lighting circuit by means 

of a flexible conductor, which 
is directly connected to the 
heating element or heat pro- 
ducers by two bolt studs in 
the base. The heating ele- 

ment is con- 


stove 
proper, and is 
separated 
fromthe lower 
by an insulating layer of air. The stove is com- 
pact, neat in appearance, and is especially conven- 
jent for use in the sick room, hospital or office, as 
there are no odors as from gas or oil heaters. 
No. 376--Made by the Waage Electric Co., 674 
West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Waage Stove 


Electric Iron 


The Pelouze Electric Iron is designed for use on 
any ordinary lighting circuit, is economical, scien- 
tifically built, and easily regulated. Connection is 
made by the usual plug and cord attachment to a 
small sliding block immediately beneath the handle 
of the iron. The block makes or breaks the electric 

- 


connection 
with two studs 
projecting up 
from the heat- 
ingelement, 
and iseasily reg- 
ulated with one 
finger, by means 
of a knob at- 
tached to the 
sliding _ block, 
while the hand grasps the wooden handle of the iron. 
The heating element is complete in itself and can 
be replaced by anyone in a few moments. The 
face of the iron is polished steel and all the other 
parts are nickeled. No stand is required with this 
iron, and when not in use it may simply be tipped 
back to rest on the two rear lugs or projections and 
the handle. The domestic iron weighs six and half 
pounds. 
No. 377—Made by the Pelouze Electric Heater 
Co., 232-242 East Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Pelouze Iron 
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Electric Toaster Stove 


The Hughes Electric Heater and Toaster is a hori- 
zontal type stove. It consists of a nickel frame 
standing on portable legs, and containing the heat- 


The Hughes Toaster 


ing elements and a heavy asbestos block insulation. 
The toast is held on wire grids extending across the 
top of the heating elements and fastened at the 
ends to the frame. Connection is made to any 
electric light socket by means of an attachment 
plug, snap switch and connecting cord. Two pieces 
of bread can be toasted simultaneously. The heat- 
ing elements may be instantly replaced at a very 
small cost. The device is neat in appearance, easily 
cleaned, and gives to the toast that rich brown color 
which can only be secured in a well-designed toaster. 

No. 378—Made by the Hughes Electric Heating 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 


Nut Sheller 


The Great Grip Nut Sheller, which is heavily 
nickel-plated and polished, is intended for use as 
a means of removing the shells from the nuts with- 


Nut Sheller 


out breaking or mashing the meat. Individual nut 
shellers may be provided a company of guests in- 
stead of using a large nut cracker and nutpicks, this 
instrument doing the work of both. The principle 
of the compound lever is employed, by means of 
which a great pressure may be produced. The 
motion of the jaws is limited in such a manner 
that the movement is only suflicient to split the 
shell, hence the fingers are never in jeopardy. <A 
valuable little pamphlet which comes with the nut 
sheller gives full directions on how to treat the 
various kinds of nuts, and also tells how to store 
them to best advantage. 

No. 379—Made by Great Grip Sales Co., 11 E. 
24th St., New York City. 


Lazy Susan 

The “Lazy Susan,” which is a device familiar to 
old New Englanders, consists of a round, polished 
wood tray, revolving on a circular stand of the same 
material. It is designed to rest on the middle of the 
dining table and such articles as salt, pepper, sugar, 
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etc., are put upon it and used in common by all at 
the table. Individual services are not necessary. 
It is neat in appearance, and the various finishes 
in which it may be secured make it a desirable ad- 
dition to the table. . 

No. 380—Made by B. H. Janssen, 132d Street 
and Brown Place, Bronx, N. Y. 


Folding Clothes Dryer 

The Umbrella Clothes Dryer is a portable, folding 
dryer which when set up stands about three feet 
from the flaor. The arms are separate, and when 


The Umbrella Dryer 


not in use, any one of them can be folded back out 
of the way. This overcomes the objection some- 
times made against other dryers, that all the arms 
must be let down at the same time. A circular 
cast-iron hood is screwed to the top of the wooden 
center support and holds the clothes sticks. When 
ready for use, a stick is lifted up until a ridge at the 
end prevents further motion; it is then allowed to 
rest horizontally, and is held in place by its own 
weight. If desired, the legs may be slipped up so 
that the dryer can be placed out of the way in a 
closet or drawer. 

No. 381—Made by the Martcross Co., 174 West 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Laundry Mangle 


The Racine Mangle is a cold laundry mangle for 
the home, consisting of two hardwood rolls, revolving 
in an iron enameled frame. In turning the hand 


The No. E, Racine Mangle 


wheel at the side, the rotary motion is transferred to 
the mangle rolls by two cast-iron gears. The pres- 
sure between the rolls is regulated by two springs 
whose tension is determined by thumbscrews at the 
ends of the adjustable frame, situated over the 


mangle rolls. The mangle is easily adjusted to the 
table top by means of vise grips at the bottom of the 
iron frame. 

No. 382—Made by the Racine Mangle Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


Rubbish Burner 


A rubbish burner consisting of a woven wire body 
on a steel frame. The frame consists of four steel 
hoops equally spaced and riveted to three vertical 
braces which also act as supports and at the same 
time raise the burner about four inches from the 
floor. The body consists of vertical spring wound 
wires, which are interlaced by irregular horizontal 
heavy steel wire braces. This form of body is least 
affected by the heat produced when the rubbish is 
being burned. A woven wire cover is hinged to the 
top, and is provided with a spring catch to hold it 
down when full. A burner of this type is neat in 
appearance, sanitary, and very convenient. 

No. 383—Made by the Standard Wire Co., New- 
castle, Pa. 


Clothes Wringer 

The Royal Wringer may be said to be practically 
rust-proof. The frame is made entirely of wood 
and the few metal parts are thoroughly galvanized. 
The single spring, by which the pressure between 
the rollers is regulated, is made of strong ash wood, 
and is tightened or loosened by thumb screws in a 
straight crosspiece at the top of the wringer. The 
rollers are of solid rubber and work very easily. 
The wringer may be attached to practically any 
tub by means of the ordinary screw clamps. 

No. 384—Made by the American Wringer Co., 
o9 Chambers St., New York City. 


Parsley Cutter 


This little instrument, which is made expressly 
for the purpose, consists of ten circular, wafer cut- 
ting blades, rigidly attached at equal distances to a 
hollow spindle, rotating in a steel wire frame, the 
ends of which project into the spindle and act as the 
bearing. A scraping attachment is hinged to the 
handle, and has slits through which the cutting 
blades project, and serves to brush off all the parsley 
which sticks to the wheels. The device, which is 
nickel plated, is readily taken apart that it may be 
cleaned. 

No. 385—Furnished by Lewis & Conger, 130 
West Forty-second St., New York City. 


Pineapple Eyesnip 

Pack’s Pineapple Eyesnip is intended to remove 
the eyes of pineapples and is made in the form of 
scissors. One side of the snip is a gouge-shaped 
blade, and the other is spoon-shaped with a hollow 
center. By inserting the blade into the pineapple 
and closing the snip, the eye comes out cleanly and 
easily. The device is strong and durable and as 
there are no springs it will not easily get out of 
order. 

No. 386—Made by Jones & Co., 403 Clinton Ave. 
N., Rochester, N. Y. 


Nutmeg Grater 

The Every Ready Nutmeg Grater is similar in 
form to the ordinary bread grater. In this machine, 
however, the cap is held on by a small catch, which 
engages a flange in the cap of the grater. Attached 
to the cap and supported by a short central rod, is a 
small grip about the size of a penny, which is pressed 
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down by a strong spring. The nutmeg is placed in 
the receptacle at the top and the cap is fastened on. 
The pressure is sufficient to cause the nutmeg to be 
ground readily and easily. There is no danger of 
scraping or injuring the finger as the grate is entirely 
enclosed. The nutmeg is protected from dust and 
dirt and is always ready and in position. 
No. 387—Made by Henry G. Saal, 
Ravenswood Park, Chicago, Ill. 
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Mayonnaise Mixer 


The Christy Mayonnaise Mixer, ten the purpose 
of making fairly large quantities of mayonnaise, is 
a very simple little instrument. Over the top of a 
porcelain bow] is fitted a metal ring with a central 
crosspiece, which supports the stirrer. The latter 
is a single perforated metal leaf and is attached 
directly to a small wooden handle. A funnel whose 
spout projects through the ring, serves as an oil 
reservoir and an adjustable spigot permits the flow 
of oil to be easily regulated. Owing to its simplicity 
the mixer is easily kept clean and there is nothing 
to get out of order. 

No. 388—Made by Christy Knife Co., Freemont, 
Ohio. 


Agate Ware Saucepans 


These are very durable cooking untensils made of 
sheet steel and treated in several enamel baths. 
The coatings are first dried and are then baked on, 
giving a finish which is extremely elastic and ther- 
fore does not readily crack or chip. These untensils 
are carefully made and are finished in mottled 
gray-black, outside, and white inside. 

No. 389—Imported by Lewis & Conger, 130 West 
Forty-second St., New York City. 


Silver Polishing Cloth 


The Brightensall polishing cloth is a self-con- 
tained cleaner and polisher. The polishing powder 
is thoroughly mixed into the cloth so that the only 
operation necessary consists in simply rubbing the 
article briskly with it, and then bringing it to a 
polish with another cloth. If a particularly bad 
spot is encountered, the judicious use of a little 
kerosene with the cloth is all that is necessary to 
remove it. The cloth may be used for all kinds of 
metals and it gives an excellent finish. 

No. 390—Made by the Litholia Color Co., 
West ‘im St., New York City. 


Dust Cloth 


The Oil of Gladness Dust Cloth provides an ex- 
cellent method for cleaning. The oil is of good 
quality and when used in combination with the black 
dust cloth, it leaves a fine and lasting polish and at 
the same time all of the dust is taken up by the 
cloth. Whenever necessary the dirt and the dust 
may be removed from the cloth simply by shaking 
it out. This method obviates the necessity of 
having a separate duster and polishing cloth. 

No. 391—Made by the Dunlap Mfg. Co., Bloom- 
ington, Il. 


Floor Polishing Mop 

The Oil of Gladness Mop consists of a hemp fibre 
mop saturated with “Oil of Gladness.” It is fitted 
into any mop-holder and may then be used in place 
of a rag and floor polish. A large amount of labor 
and trouble may thus be avoided, because it is not 
necessary to get down on the hands and knees, and 
the work may be done much more rapidly and satis- 
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factorily than in the old way. When not in use 
mop must be kept in a can provided for this purpose, 
in order that the oil may not evaporate. If one is 
reasonably careful such a mop will probably give 
a long service without the application of more oil. 

No. 392—Made by the Dunlap Mfg. Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 


A Light Metallic Folding Bed 


The Wit-Edge Divan is a modern development of 
the portable type of single bed. It consists of a 
steel tubular frame to which the woven wire spring 
is attached by means of spiral steel springs. The 
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Folding Couch 


legs are connected to the two lower supporting bars 
running the length of the frame, by a thumbscrew 
locking device. The spring is of an improved pat- 
tern, and its sides being turned up about four inches 
prevent the mattress from becoming disarranged 
and slipping off. When not in use, the legs may be 
folded under so as to occupy the least possible space, 
and the divan may then be placed in a closet or 
underneath one of the other beds. The construc- 
tion is sanitary, and all parts of the bed may be 
easily cleaned. 

No. 393—Made by the Englander Spring Bed 
Co., Bush Terminals, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Metallic Hot Water Bottle 


The Aluminum Hot Water Bottle is a very light 
and durable bottle with a water-tight aluminum 
screw stopper. It is designed to take the place of 
the usual type of rubber hot water bottle, its shape 
being similar. It has a capacity of two quarts and 
holds its heat for a considerable period; longer in 
fact than the ordinary hot water bottle of the same 
capacity. Since there are no searhs, the bottle can- 
not leak, and moreov er the construction makes it 
very sanitary. 

No. 394—Made by M. H. Parsons, 
St., Providence, R. I. 


Work-Holder 


The Whitman Work Holder is a very handy little 
device which may be fastened 
to a work table or sewing ma- 
chine by means of a thumbscrew 
clamp. It is simple but strong 
in construction and is finished in 
black enamel. The top is shaped 
like a horseshoe, and the holder. 
which is hinged at the extremity 
of the free end, is tipped with 
a soft rubber cushion which 
affords a secure grip but at the 
same time will not injure the 
most delicate fabric. 

No. 395—Made by A. Y. 
Wales, 122 St. Botolph Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Whitman Holder 
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Folding Pail 

The Duplex Folding Pail is a convenient one 
which may be made to fit in a very small space. 
The steel, aluminum-painted frame, to which a 
handle is affixed, consists of two hoops hinged to- 
gether by two steel side supports having a locking 
knee joint at the middle. The hoops may also be 
folded in the form of a semicircle. A strong canvas 
cover is fitted on the frame, making a convenient 
and absolutely water-tight pail. 

No. 396—Made by the Duplex Folding Pail Co., 
New York City. 


Gas Range 


The Monitor Gas Range, following the trend in the 
improvement in the design of gas ovens and ranges, 
has been put forth as an exponent of the most pro- 
gressive class. These ranges and ovens are equipped 
with removable or lift-out burners, insuring sim- 


The Monitor Range 


plicity and cleanliness. The needle valves, lever 
cocks and mixing caps may be simply and easily 
adjusted to the gas pressure and the amount of air 
required for proper combustion. The oven linings 
are interlocking and may be taken out and re- 
placed with ease. There is no pilot light, in its 
place being two lighter holes, from which either 
burner is lighted by simply turning the cock and 
applying a match. A small mica-covered port be- 
tween the two lighter holes makes it possible to 
observe both burners without opening the door. 
Extensions of the oven burners heat the air which 
circulates in the side walls and not only increases 
the temperature range, but much improve the heat 
distribution. The oven doors are spring balanced 
and provided with convenient wooden handles. A 
simmering burner is located at the side of the open 
range, and having a place of its own, does not block 
the use of any of the other burners. The ovens are 
well insulated with air spaces and asbestos linings, 
and the construction and finish are of the best 
materials. 

No. 397—Made by the Monitor Stove and Range 
Co., Cincinnati, O, 


Water Heater 


The Presto Electric Water Heater is of the im- 
mersion type and fills a want in the direction of a 
small, portable, efficient device for heating any 
liquid, coffee, milk, soup, etc. It consists of a seam- 
less hollow cylindrical tube containing the heating 
element. The leading in wires are encased in a 
small welded tube which is long enough to prevent 
liquids from getting in and injuring the heating 
element. Connection is made to any electric lighting 
fixture by means of an attachment plug and flexible 
connecting cord. The device is simply immersed 
in the liquid to be heated and the current is then 
turned on. The action is extremely rapid; the 
liquid begins to boil in the vicinity of the heater as 
soon as the circuit is complete. Owing to the tube 
construction a strong circulation is set up which 
greatly accelerates the heating action. The device 
is simple and sanitary, has the maximum efficiency, 
and consumes a small amount of current. 

No. 3908—Made by the Presto Electrical Mfg. 
Co., 323 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Sanitary Toilet Cleaner 


The Metal Sanitary Toilet Cleaner consists of a 
pair of heavily nickeled spring tongs about sixteen 
inches long. It is used in conjunction with “ All- 
Off-Paper,” which is especially made for the pur- 
pose, and besides being soaped and gritted, is 
treated with a strong disinfectant, which makes it 
particularly valuable for use in the toilet. The 
paper is rolled into a ball and held firmly between 
two bowl-shaped grips; it is then dipped in the 
water and used to scrub the bowl. 

No. 399—Made by J. Anderson, Room 812, 74 
Broadway, New York City. 


Dover Egg Beater 


The Holt-Lyon Dover Egg Beater has many 
uses to which it may be put, such as a mayonnaise 
mixer, egg beater, cream whip, etc. The mixing 
blades have wide fluted edges which not only give 
more force to the twirling motion but shorten the 
time necessary to complete a given operation. The 
frame is of cast iron, and the gears are well made, 
work easily and have no tendency to stick. 

No. 401—Made by the Holt-Lyon Co., Tarry- 
town, New York. 


Egg Poacher 


The Steam Egg Poacher not only lessens the 
danger of breakage of the yolks of the egg, as often 
occurs when the latter is dropped into water, but 
at the same time allows the egg to be more rapidly 
and easily handled. It consists of a round, shallow 
heavily tinned water container with a shelf having 
five large holes punched symmetrically in it. The 
shelf is raised about an inch above the bottom of 
the lower vessel. Small individual trays with 
handles, each intended for one egg, rest over the 
holes. A tight-fitting cover completes the appa- 
ratus, which is placed directly over the flame on the 
top of the stove. The eggs are cooked entirely by 
the steam arising from the water container, which 
condenses on the under surface of the cover and 
runs back into the lower vessel. 

No. 400—Made by the Republic Metalware Co., 
Buffalo, New York, 
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MIRANDY on 


By DOROTHY DIX 


“An’ makes him sing a song that has got forty "leven verses to hit” 


° IT ain’t to say dat I is jest edjactly 
fell out wid Cynthy Ann Jones,” 


said Mirandy with a judicial air. 
“Nawm, dere ain’t no words passed betwixt 
us, an’ we’se still friends enough to borry 
back an’ forth, but I’se des sorter cooled off, 
an’ slacked off in visitin’ of her. 

“T ain’t a-aspersin’ her character, nor 
a-throwin’ no alligators at her, an’ I hates to 
say hit, but Cynthy Ann ain’t de woman she 
used to be, an’ dere ain’t de pleasure in gwine 


- to see her dat I used to sperunce befo’ dat 


miserable little measly chile of hers was bawn. 

“Vassum, she’s a changed woman for 
sho’, for, whereas she used to be de mos’ 
entertainin’ pusson dat you could find in a 
Sabbath day’s journey, as Br’er Jenkin 
says, now she’s got to be dat tiresome an’ 
wearyin’ dat I is sorter kinder passed her by, 
an’ she don’t never see me ef I sees her fust. 

“Still ole friendship is ole friendship, an’ 
for de sake of de time when we was gals 
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Mirandy on Other People’s Children 


Other Peoples Children 


Illustrations by E. W. KEMBLE 


| | “T ain’t a-aspersin’ her character, nor a-throwin’ no alligators at her” 


togedder, de odder day I puts on my bonnet 
an’ went over to see her, for I wanted to tell 
her bout my Ma’y Jane havin’ caught Sim 
Reeves whut’s got a home o’ his own and 
money in de bank, an’ bout Thomas Jeffer- 
son Abraham Lincoln bein’ ‘lected de presi- 
dent o’ de Black an’ Tan Football Club, an 
’bout all de smart things dat my little Teddy 
Roosterfelt, whut suttinly is a bawn genius 
ef dere ever was one, is done an’ said. 

“T thought it would kinder cheer her up 


to hear all *bout my chillen whut is all«deir 
lives been doin’ interestin’ things dat it 
would tickle anybody to hear ’bout, but, ef 
you'll believe me, I never got de chanst to 
tell one single thing bout em, for Cynthy 
Ann spent de whole endurin’ time a prog- 
nosticatin’ bout dat cymblin’-haided, cross- 
eyed, bandy-legged brat of hers, as ef any- 
body in de world wanted to hear ’bout him, 
or would listen to his ma’s account of his 
smart speeches ef dey could help dereselfs. 
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“Dat’s whut makes me say dat I ain’t 
a-takin’ up Cynthy Ann’s time a-visitin her, 
for ef dere is anything dat gits on my nerves, 
hit is to hear dese women whut’s got onery 
chillen, a-settin’ up a-tellin’ bout how cute 
deir offspring is, whilst I, dat really could 
entertain de company by relatin’ de smart- 
ness of my little Teddy Roosterfelt, has got 
to set up wid my mouf shut becaze dey don’t 
leave me no time to speechify in. 

“Hit shuly is curis whut idjits women kin 
be ’bout deir chillen, an’ I thanks de good 
Lawd dat I ain’t lak dem gump mothers dat 
thinks dat dey is hatched out a lot of swans 
when ev’ybody else kin see dat de brood 
ain’t nothin’ but plain, web-footed geese. 

““Yassum, I sho’ly kin see my chillen lak 
dey is, an’ ef dey had any faults I would 
know hit, an’ de reason dat I thinks dey is 
des ’bout puffect is becaze dey is. ’Cose I 
can’t help knowin’ dat Ma’y Jane is de best 
lookin’, an’ is got de finest figger, an’ is de 
smartest an’ de peartes’ gal in de chuch, an’ 
dat Thomas Jefferson Abraham Lincoln is 
de handsomest an’ de smartest young man 
in de block, an’ dat little Teddy Roosterfelt 
would git de blue ribbon in any baby show 
ef he got his desserts. 

“Dem’s des plain facts, an’ dat’s de 
reason dat I don’t never hold back "bout 
spostulatin’ *bout ’em, becaze ev’ybody laks 
to hear bout whut sech remarkable folks 
does, an’ when I spends de evenin’ a-tellin’ 
de neighbers bout de men whut’s dyin’ to 
marry Ma’y Jane, an’ whut Teddy Rooster- 
felt said bout de po’k chops, I suttinly does 
feel shore dat dey has passed an entertainin’ 
time. 

“An’ hit’s de same way ’bout dem women 
whut is always havin’ deir chillen come an’ 
sing for you, or say de poetry pieces for you. 
My lan! but I wonders whar de fool killer is 
when Cynthy.Ann calls in her little Benjie, 
dat ain’t got no more tune to his voice dan 
a tomcat, an’ makes him sing a song dat is 
got forty ‘leven verses to hit, an’ makes you 
pray for death to relieve your sufferin’s after 
ev’y one of ’em. 

““Cose it would de different, an’ it would 
be a treat instid of a season of agony ef he 
could sing de cute little things lak my Teddy 
Roosterfelt does, dat all my company al- 
ways compliments, an’ says as how he sut- 
tinly has got a wonderful voice for a chile. 

“Yassum, other folks’ chillen suttinly am 
tiresome, an’ de way deir mas let ’em behave 
am plum scandalous. When Cynthy Ann 
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brings Benjie wid her when she comes to see 
me, he des rampages through de house lak 
a red Injun, an’ he busts de cheers, an’ 
sticks up de furniture wid bread an’ molasses, 
an’ he’s dat noisy an’ troublesome dat 
nothin’ but my pity for his ma, whut has to 
stand him all de time, keeps me from axin’ 
her to leave him at home de next time she 
heads my way. 

“Whut folks dat is got dat kind of chillen 
takes ’em around wid dem for, gits ahead of 
me, for when I sees a woman standin’ on de 
front do’ step a-ringin’ de bell wid one hand 
an’ holdin’ a squirmin’ chile wid de odder, 
I knows dat I’se in for trouble, an’ dat I’se 
gwine to spend de nex’ hour a-keepin’ one 
eye on de chany vases on de what-not in de 
parlor, and de odder on de plush album dat 
hit’s a-smearin’ up, whilst de ma discourses 
*bout de funny way dat Sally or Susie played 
accordeon wid de preacher’s hat, an’ mashed 
hit in so dat hit was as flat as a pumpkin 
pie. 

“YVassum, settin’ on needles am a restful 
an’ reposeful occupation to watchin’ one of 
dem little demons wander around yo’ house 
whilst you sets up a-sayin’ how sweet an’ 
cute hit is, an’ a-thinkin’ dat you would give 
five dollars to lam him over de head once 
onbeknownst to his ma. 

“Cose dat ain’t de way folks feel toward 
Teddy Roosterfelt, an’ dat’s why I mos’ly 
takes him along wid me when I goes 
a-visitin’. Hit always makes plenty to talk 
about. He ain’t restless lak odder chillen. 
He’s des nervous, an’ dat makes him want 
to move around an’ look at de t’ings dey is 
got, an’ he says de funniest things *bout ’em. 
Hit would des make you die laughin’ to hear 
him say: ‘Whut a funny vase dis is. Hit’s 
got all de back bus’ out of hit, but you can’t 
tell hit, caze hit’s set in de corner! Or may- 
be he’ll ax me why hit was dat dey pinned a 
tidy over de wornout spot on de sofa, an’ 
he’ll ax me ef I won’t git Miss Almiry Smith 
to show him her false teeth caze his pa said 
dat he ’spicions dat all de teeth an’ all de 
hair she got, she got out of de store. 

“Yassum, I suttinly am glad dat my 
chillen ain’t lak odder folkses’ chillen. How 
dey stands dem miserable, little squallin’, 
meddlin’, onery brats suttinly am a mystery 
to me, an’ hits mo’ of a wonderment still 
whut makes ’em think dat anybody wants 
to hear ’bout ’em. 

“Ef dey had chillen lak mine, now, dey 
might talk.” 
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These girls, who pack bacon, are manicured every day, 
as a sanitary precaution, and to elevate their 
standard in the care of the person 


Philanthropic Food Factories 


Cheery and Sanitary Conditions Surrounding the Production 


of Our Food Supply. 


charge of fifteen hundred boys and 

girls through the best part of the 
day—the part that the sun shines. He 
isn’t the head of a healthorium, nor of the 
school system of the city, though, from the 
ideas that he has and has put into practice, 
he might be invaluable in either job. The 
institution over which he presides is a fac- 
tory and he is the “boss.’’ His idea of the 
relation between the factory and its em- 
ployee was expressed in a sentence: ‘Plans 
of kindness and consideration are also of 
profit and remuneration.” 

He represents the new psychology of 
modern business methods. You ought to 
see youth at work in the big sunlit institu- 
tion over which he “bosses.” There is 
cleanliness there, neatness there, joy there 


‘ie is a man in St. Louis who has 


A Notable Phase of Progress 


and industry working intelligently. On one 
floor are bright, healthy boys, upon another 
pink-cheeked, neat, self-respecting girls. 
There are three free libraries in this institu- 
tion. There is a piano there, and twice a 
week at noon the Young Woman’s Christian 
Association holds meetings at the factory 
auditorium. Hot coffee is served at five 
cents a week. Fresh air is forced into the 
working rooms—stale air is drawn out; 
the ceilings are thirteen feet high. Work 
has a cheery abode in this St. Louis 
concern, and the interesting economic 
fact that cheers the stockholders is that it 
pays. 

It took a big upheaval to find out that 
sunlight and the scrubbing brush had no 
less a place in the factory than in the home 
and kitchen; that the health and happiness 
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In this white enameled kitchen of a food factory, the cans are sealed in a vacuum 
to avoid infection from the atmosphere 


of the employee really meant wealth to the 
proprietor. The manufacturing cooks found 
it out along with the butcher, the baker 
and the candlestick maker. They even 
found out more than that. They discovered 
their own responsibility to the public. Some 
years ago I knew of a certain butter color 
that was manufactured in a dank cellar. 
The sunlight never penetrated the small 
dust-smeared windows along the base of the 
main building. Gas-light partially illu- 
mined the cave. The process was a dead 
secret. To-day the color is manufactured 
in a lofty, light room on top of the new 
factory. The label tells the story of its 
purity. This fact is the story of the change 
of conditions in the factory and the change 
of mental attitude toward the consumer. 
The manufacturer himself is getting puri- 
fied. 

In the Mohawk Valley there is another 
food plant that is not even content to let 
the country air sweep through its spotless 
interior. All the air is purged of every 
molecule of dust or impurity before it is 


admitted and all used air is piped away 
and dumped, as is other refuse. 
“Manicure a girl’s fingers and she will 
keep herself up to the standard of the mani- 
cure,” says the Mohawk Valley factor. So 
the hundreds of white-gowned girls in that 
establishment are given a polish free. A 
family party were motoring down the val- 
ley this summer. In the afternoon they 
came into the vicinity of the factory. 
“Let’s stop and hear the music,” said Mrs. 
B.; “it will be a nice rest.” She had read 
in a booklet that came to her home that 
each afternoon this particular factory sup- 
plied a piano recital to the young ladies. 
The idea was novel to her, and the rest and 
refreshment appealed to the touring party. 
They were cordially received and con- 
ducted to a big, white, sunny room where a 
performer sat at a grand square piano play- 
ing, alternately, choice selections from the 
classics and from the popular operas. As 
they listened, the girls, packing and weigh- 
ing jars and food stuffs at the white porce- 
lain-topped tables, broke into song. 
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In this glass-inclosed upper room sunshine and cheerfulness are packed with the 
food. Happy surroundings make for good work 


“Well,’’ declared Mrs. B., as she arose 
when the song was over, “I feel as if I had 
been to an afternoon musicale instead of to 
a packing factory.”’ 

“Do you have these often?” she ad- 
dressed the manager. 

“Every afternoon from two till five.”’ 

It seemed incredible to the lady, but that 
is the practice at this factory. “It pays,” 
explained the manager. ‘The work would 
lag in the afternoon, except for the exhilara- 
tion of the music, and they work better for 
us, and make more money for themselves, 
as our factory is run on the premium sys- 
tem, each employee receiving a bonus upon 
work done in excess of the minimum task.”’ 

To one accustomed to associating the 
factory girl with a picture of depressed and 
overworked young womanhood the scene 
presented is startling. And the factory 
itself is less like a factory than a kitchen in 
some great hotel. The tables are procelain 
covered, the walls are sanitary and the 
floors concrete. ‘“‘‘Like mother made’ is 
the motto,” says the manager; ‘no pre- 


servative, no coloring, and the best of 
everything that can be bought.” The 
pride of product gleams from the manager’s 
eye. He looks at his white-gowned girls 
and white-jacketed men with the air of a 
proud teacher. His “plans for kindness” 
seem to have been appreciated. 

His look of satisfaction recalled to the 
mind the remark of the president of another 
immense food concern in New Jersey. “I 
never believed the blue of the Mediter- 
ranean was as blue as I had seen it painted 
until I went there,” he said. The point 
was obvious: one cannot imagine a factory 
can be so clean until one has seen this fac- 
tory. I didn’t hear the sound of music 
there, but there was a whirr of talk that re- 
vealed a pleasant camaraderie among the 
thousand cooks. In the big dining-room 
the company serves with a lavish hand. 

“Everyone in this establishment prefers 
our food to that outside,” declared the 
president, and so it appears from observa- 
tion. ‘We don’t try to make ladies of our 
girls, but we teach them the art of cleanli- 
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The girls packing foodstuffs break into song when popular and classic airs 


are played to them every aflernoon 


ness--and we select only girls who appre- 
ciate the importance of the fact.” 

“The men look like French chefs,” said 
a visitor. 

“And the women Dutch housewives,” 
declared his wife. Tight-haired, neatly 
gowned girls, void of bows or hair orna- 
ments, and men wearing chef caps and big 
white aprons bear out the simile. 

Fresh meat from the abattoirs of New 
York daily, calves’ heads at the rate of 600 
a day in April, May and June for soups; 
poultry from Philadelphia daily; tomatoes, 
carrots, turnips and okra from the factory’s 
own farms; turtles brought alive from the 
West Indies; partridges, quail, grouse and 
duck during the season from their own 
open game patés—well, I didn’t wonder 
that the cooks and cookesses of this estab- 
lishment preferred to eat at the table of the 
company. 

“We use no preservatives, no chemicals,” 
was the president’s parting shot. I didn’t 
need it—an invitation to dinner would have 
been more in order. 


These men—these presidents and man- 
agers and superintendents—are attempting 
something definite of vast importance. 
They are trying to can cheer and put up 
happiness and cleanliness—that’s almost 
as important as the contents of the pack- 
ages. The girl up in Oregon who puts her 
name in a barrel of apples, the maid in 
Florida who drops her card in a crate of 
oranges, put cheer and happiness into their 
work and often draw a marriage certificate. 
Now the psychology is the same. The 
good workman who is happy, who smiles, 
or sings, sends a wireless message to the 
palate of the consumer. The very spirit 
of the thing makes for better product, 
better conditions, better results, and Mr. 
Wise-manufacturer has learned the big les- 
son of the intrinsic value of brotherly love. 

There is a big packery out in Chicago 
which knows this to be true, and there is 
another in Pittsburgh; there are others. 
Chicago has a reputation, well, something 
like Pittsburgh. They both burn soft coal 
there, but in the white enamel kitchen of 
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There isn’t a trace of the hurried “quick lunch” eaten in working clothes in 
this club-like factory dining-room 


the factory there isn’t a speck of anything 
but cleanliness. The place looks like the 
inside of those enamel refrigerators and the 
operators are gowned and capped in white. 
The cookery is just as near the sun as the 
ninth floor can bring it and as full of sun- 
light as Chicago can provide. There aren’t 
many factories that have gone quite so far 
in the kindness plan. An assembly building, 
if you please, five stories high, and 149x81 
feet square. There isn’t a trace of the 
old-fashioned quick-lunch-in-your-working- 
clothes idea here. You might think you 
were looking at the girls of a young ladies’ 
seminary when they sit down to lunch in 
their exclusive dining-room on the top floor, 
light, airy, healthful. Each girl has her 
own locker on the floor below, and her own 
uniforms, caps and aprons furnished. There 
are shower baths and rest rooms. The men 
have like accommodations. And on the 
first floor is a retail general store where 
only employees can make purchases of any 
of the great variety of the company’s manu- 
facture—and at cost. 


“They can’t do much more unless they 
sent them home in taxis,” smiled a friend 
at my side. 

“We believe that making conditions 
better for the girls in our factory enables us 
to keep better help and that they remain 
longer and appreciate what we do,” says 
our guide, the manager. 

“If looks tell—they do,” observes my 
friend, staring straight at a pretty one. 

How much of the day is consumed in 
cleaning these tabernacles of cleanliness? 
I wondered. “By actual calculation, one- 
fifth of the entire time of our working force 
is devoted to the cleaning-up process,” re- 
plies the head of another, not dissimilar 
Chicago food factory, in the Chicago stock 
yards. That means that the big packing 
company pays twenty per cent. of its huge 
wage for cleanliness! Then, besides, the 
laundry bill must be one to conjure with. 
Every one of the thousand girls is given a 
spotlessly clean gray and white uniform, 
apron and cap each day. Add to this item a 
manicure charge, for each girl’s fingers are 


be 
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Roof garden recreation is provided by this factory for the benefit of its 
employees at lunch time 


inspected daily. Sanitary lockers, shower 
baths, rest rooms, lunch rooms—these, too, 
are provided. 

There is a thought in connection with all 
this new spirit of the factory that bears 
saliently upon the public at large. The 
effect upon the girls themselves, as well as 
upon their homes and their associates, is 
important. It is the reversal of the old 
order. The lesson of the factory has its 
effect upon the home. Thousands of fac- 
tory girls in the larger cities come from 
homes where hygiene and the gospel of 
cleanliness was unknown until the girl took 
back to the hearthside the principles of the 
factory. 

I wondered if there was one of those hun- 
dreds of girls who learned the lessons of 
cookery and preserving in a food factory of 
classic structure in Pittsburgh who did not 
dream of her own little kitchen of the future 
as she bent over the snowy white bowls, or 
put in jars the luscious fruits. The plans 
for cleanliness, purity, wholesomeness, nat- 
uralness seemed endless. ‘*Home-made”’ 


is the shibboleth, but home cleanliness is 
outdone. Of the army of girls those who 
are not washing and scouring are preparing 
and packing, and visa versa. I don’t know 
where there is a spot on this earth where 
the overhead charge against scrubbing can 
be heavier. My heart went out to the poor 
little germ with no place to rest his weary 
head. 

“Tf cleanliness is a passion in a Dutch 
housewife’s home, it is a rage here,” says 
our enthusiastic guide. 

“Health, comfort, and happiness of the 
employee is the concern of the company.” 
This is not Utopia, but a normal dollar getter 
who is talking. “‘We have a roof garden, 
an auditorium theater, a free library, a pic- 
ture gallery, and a hospital; dressing-rooms 
for every girl, a separate locker, dainty 
provisions for the baths, a perfectly fitted 
dining-room hung with choice etchings, en- 
gravings and paintings, a launch that takes 
the girls for excursion rides on the river, an 
orchestra”—but why continue. This is a 
food factory where ‘“‘heart power” is put 
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A food factory rest room in which is installed a branch of the public library. 


Easy chairs, couches, games and magazines complete the equipment 


into cans and jars. We think we are buy- 
ing pickles and strawberries and what not, 
but these adroit food gentlemen are cheat- 
ing us—they are seiiing us good cheer, 
health and happiness and we poor inno- 
cents think our pennies buy stuff for our 
stomach. It’s our spirit they are feeding; 
it’s the new psychology of the food busi- 
ness—the canned spirit business, and it 
pays enormous dividends both ways, to the 
employee and to the consumer, and that is 
the jolly good fact. 

“We have no outside walls, just window 
space,” was pointed out to me by the presi- 
dent of a food emporium in Atlanta, Ga., 
and that’s the way that gentleman canned 
sunshine. “And we,” tells a soup maker in 
Niagara Falls, “provide our girls with their 


uniforms, furnish free manicuring, look into’ 


the health of our employees, give each one 
a Christmas gift, the lowest of which is 
$5.00, employ a force of thirty-five cleaners 
for our factory, and make it impossible for 
a conscientious and ambitious employee to 
remain at the bottom of the ladder.”’ 


“And we,” explained another Niagara 
Falls factor, “provide chairs with back 
rests, employ a health director in our fac- 
tory, give free lessons in cookery in our 
cooking school, supply free an a la carte 
luncheon, provide a beautiful rest room, 
a drawing-room with leather-upholstered 
sofas, easy-chairs and reading-tables where 
the girls may lounge and rest after lunch- 
eon, and an auditorium which seats one 
thousand people, available at all times for 
parties, dances and conventions.” This 
factory is a palace—a window palace. In- 
side and out is like a great summer hotel or 
a beautiful sanitarium—it doesn’t look fore- 
boding, and cheer is there and laughter and 
music are there, and so we who buy and 
eat get cheated again, our food is adulter- 
ated with the joy of working under inspira- 
tional conditions. 

I have never seen a group of more beau- 
tiful and healthful maids than daily go in 
and out of the big food factory at Dor- 
chester, Mass. And such an extravagance 
of cleanliness as characterizes this concern’s 
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plarit’ makes one forever content to eat 
from the hand of the packer. 

Fish is one of the most difficult of food 
stuffs to handle, but to see the Maine her- 
rings passed through the hands of whole- 
some people, who work right on the dock, 
gives an aspect to the canned variety that 
is appetizing. Where the artists find such 
endless inspiration in quaint old Gloucester, 
the big fish cannery establishment there is 
not devoid of the spirit of the environment. 
Its employees are of the clean, wholesome, 
New England sort and they give to the 
product of the sea the bounding freshness 
and wind-swept cleanliness of the Atlantic. 

One feels a similar influence in visiting 
the plant of another concern at the same 
place, where delicious lobster, berries and 
clams are handled by the deft hands of pic- 
turesque girls and skillful workmen. 

There is a corn-packing plant up in 
Maine, at Portland, that sets the pace for 
cleanliness. To enter there is to whet one’s 
appetite. The scene both in and outside the 
factory is homelike and farmlike. Open 
air is abundant and the wind-swept husking 
floors suggests the merriment and pleasant 


W here hygienic conditions are observed. Por- 
celain walls and tables and concrete 


floors. 


industry of the old-fashioned husking bee. 
The plant is but one of a large concern, but 
it is typical of the spint of the whole, and 
the employee is given attention equal to the 
lavish care that is taken with the product. 

The study of these modern business 
methods is to appreciate the spirit of things 
that is moving us on. It is to realize the 
secrets of the wireless transmission of the 
spirit. 

In ancient days, and days not so remote, 
Milady of regal possessions was wont to 
perennially send forth to the forest or field 
and have brought within the courtyard 
and the castle environs the healthiest young 
dame within the domain. To the neck of 
the peasant girl Milady transferred her 
priceless necklace of pearls, to restore her 
previous “sick” gems to health, for the 
blood of the peasant girl was of red cor- 
puscles a-plenty to perform the miracle. 

The new spirit of the factory is the mod- 
ern analogy. The youth, health, and spirit 
of the factory employee is recognized by 
the new purveyor of food products as an 
asset that can be canned and sent to the 
court of the consumer. 


i 


Observe that the girls’ feet 


do not touch the concrete floors 
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Marion HARLAND 
Consulting Editor of “ Turee Meats a Day” for October 


A Message from Marton HARLAND 

=3 to Good Housekeeping Readers 

= I have been an active worker in the field of American literature 
i for more than a half-century. I have written novels, biographies, 


and histories; travels and religious and moral essays, without number. 
From the beginning of my professional career down to the present time, 
the work has been a delight. I can truly say—and I record it with 
gratitude and lively satisfaction—that no branch of my life mission 
is more honorable in my sight than that to which most of my time and 
energies has been devoted for the last forty years, namely, the uplifting 
of Practical Housewifery: into the rank of honorable professions. 
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The Black Mammy Memorial Institute 


How a Southern School is Training Colored Women in the 


Household Arts. 


Here is Real Progress 


By RILEY M. FLETCHER BERRY 


T Athens, Georgia, a charter 
has been granted to The 


Black Mammy Memorial 
Institute, aschool which promises to 


filla crying need. Hereto- 
fore, the negro training 
schools usually have had 
as their aim the education 
of teachers and leaders. 
The Black Mammy In- 
stitute has as its primary 
object the practical train- 
ing of plain, everyday 
workers for the house and 
the field. It will thus be 
of twofold benefit: to the 
American housekeepers 
and farmers, who so vi- 
tally need reliable, efficient 
helpers, and to the average 
negro, whose training has 
been so long neglected, to 
his own detriment and 
that of our social and 
economic conditions. 
Both men and women, 
boys and girls, will be 
trained in this Georgia 
institution; the women 
chiefly as cooks, maids, 
seamstresses and laun- 
dresses, the men as agri- 
cultural and trade laborers. 
This new opportunity 
for the colored race is due 
to the work of Samuel F. 
Harris, founder of the 
Athens Industrial School 


Wouldn’t this make you 
hungry ? 


High School. His theories, which 
“have given birth to The Black 
Mammy Institute, are directly 
opposed to those of the major- 


ity of the educators of 
the negro race. 

Mr. Harris believes that 
the rightful development 
of his people must come 
from within outward; that 
they must be judged from . 
the everyday and not from 
a specially developed type; 
and that the greatest mis- 
take heretofore in the edu- 
cation of his people has 
been the attempt to train 
them all as teachers and 
leaders. 

He respects the work 
of the founders of Hamp- 
ton and Tuskegee, and 
employs some of their 
graduates; but his own 
theory is that those born 
to command will develop 
more rationally from the 
plain industrial educa- 
tion of the rank and file, 
and by training in the 
simple work for which 
the negro is as a rule best 
adapted. 

He frankly recognizes 
the negro’s reputed lack 
of industrial stability, 
his improvidence and his 
“shiftlessness.” But he 


and superintendent of the Athens Colored believes in the inherent good qualities of 
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his race. These latter were typified in the 
“black mammy” and “black uncle” of old 
plantation days, the tradition of whose 
loyalty and famous 
cookery has come down 
hand in hand with 
the old negro melodies. 
Mr. Harris believes 
that there still exists 
sufficient of this old- 
fashioned, ~ upright, 
loyal element in de- 
scendants of this higher 
type of negroes to create 
efficiency out of the pres- 
ent apparently hope- 
less inefficiency, and, 
by the development 
of a capable, cleanly 
modern type of workers 
out of the average 
“no ’count’’ negro, 
he hopes to bridge the 
chasm so long and dan- 
gerously widening be- 
tween the two races. 
All of the negro 
training schools already 
established, which number nearly three 
hundred, represent virtually the North and 
the ideas and money of Northern educators. 
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Promising candidates for honors as cooks and housemaids 


This new school represents the South and 
suggests the special training given the 
negroes of the old régime, by the best class 
of Southern slave- 
holders. 

The Black Mammy 
Institute in Georgia 
has already met 
with recognition by the 
leading white educators 
and business men of the 
state, and will no doubt 
be as enthusiastically 
welcomed by Northern 
as by Southern home- 
makers. The project 
will appeal to a large 
class of thinkers and 
economic vorkers, who 
have heretofore failed 
to find stimulating 
interest in the cause 
of the colored people, 
and these thinkers will 
doubtlessly materially 
further this new bond 
of interest between the 
North and the South, 
which will permit both sections to avail 
themselves of the opportunity for securing 
real American and nearly perfect servants. 


Harris 
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Experiments With Paper Bag Cookery 


The Successful Cooking of Meat and Vegetables in the Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


‘ee development of cookery by the 
use of paper bags in England was 
recorded, with accompanying recipes, 
in the September issue of this magazine. 

It is possible to set before the reader 
the results of experiments made by the 
Culinary Editor, with bags of American 
manufacture. 

Paper bag cookery works. In some re- 
spects it is perhaps more successful than 
any of our other methods of cookery except 
steaming. There is no question in the 
minds of eminent scientists and investiga- 
tors of food values, that such foods as have 
sufficient water in their composition to per- 
mit of cooking in a steam bath, which is the 
process we have by the use of the steamer 
proper, not only retain more of the original 
properties or composition of the food, but 
also those minerals which are vitally im- 
portant and are otherwise usually lost in the 
liquid in which the food is cooked. There- 
fore, it has become customary to use that 
liquid in the making of gravies and sauces 
to serve with the food. 

In order to give the paper bags an all- 
around test, we broiled a steak; baked a 
rolled roast of beef; made an Irish stew; 
cooked potatoes—boiled, baked, and brown- 
ed them in the pan, in “Franconia” style; 
boiled corn on the cob, both in the husk and 
without, and baked bananas. The results 
were fairly satisfactory, sometimes more 
and sometimes less. 

In each case, in preparing the dishes, the 
paper bags were carefully brushed on the 
inside with melted butter. For the cooking 
of these dishes we had an oven which had 
been heated for ten minutes with both gas 
burners going full. This gave a tempera- 
ture of 450 degrees or more F. After that 
it was sufficient to have one burner going 
to keep a steady, hot temperature. Olive 
oil or any liquid fat would probably have 
done as well for greasing the inside of the 
bags, but we felt that the butter would give 
a little better flavor. After the food was 
put in, the open end of the bag was folded 
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twice and held firmly by clips without 
in anyway restricting the space for the 
food. 

The steak, which was a piece of top round, 
was seasoned with pepper and salt and 
placed in the bag, and then, as in all the 
other cases, was placed on the shelf, or 
the grating itself, of the oven, and 
cooked for fifteen minutes. The result of 
the cooking was an evenly well-done and 
tender steak with plenty of juices. It was 
necessary, however, in order to make it 
attractive to the eye, to expose it to the 
direct flame for a few minutes to brown the 
surface. 

The roast was a cut from the bottom 
round, which was rolled, tied and skewered 
into shape. This was seasoned with pepper 
and salt, turned in flour and had added to it 
a few beef trimmings, a small sprig of par- 
sley, two tablespoonfuls of water and the 
potatoes, which had been cleaned and 
pared. The whole thing was put in the hot 
oven and cooked without disturbing for 
forty-five minutes. The result was a well- 
done roast, well seasoned, quite decently 
browned, with plenty of gravy, and much 
more tender than could have been procured 
from any other process that we have at 
present, especially with such a tough cut. 
The potatoes cooked with it came out well 
browned and deliciously mealy throughout. 
It is a question whether it would have been 
wiser to cook them in another bag with beef 
trimmings, because the process was perhaps 
unnecessarily long for them and they seemed 
to taste slightly of the scorched paper. 
This is a query, not a definite decision. 

The stew was entirely successful, except 
that the meat was not quite so tender as the 
two previous pieces of meat. It was taken 
from the neck of the mutton, which is 
naturally very tough. This we cut in about 
inch cubes and to it were added cubed 
potatoes, sliced onion, a bit of parsley, a 
diced carrot, salt, pepper, two tablespoon- 
fuls of dredged flour and one cupful of water. 
This was cooked in the paper bag for thirty 
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minutes, and the time would have been 
ample if the process had not lasted more 
than twenty-five minutes. We also found 
in making such a stew that it would be just 
as successful, and perhaps the gravy would 
be a little more attractive if the meat, vege- 
tables, spices and water only were put to 
cook, omitting the flour. Then, when the 
stew was sufficiently done, remove from the 
bag, pour off the liquor and with it and flour 
and butter make a brown gravy in the usual 
manner. 

In order to see what results might be ob- 
tained from boiling potatoes, one potato 
was cubed in approximately three-quarter 
inch cubes and put in a paper bag with 
nearly half as much water as potatoes. This 
was cooked for eighteen minutes and the 
result was beautiful white, shapely and per- 
fectly mealy cubes of potato of unusual 
mineral flavor. The baked potato was left 
in the jacket and put in a paper bag without 
any trimmings and baked for thirty minutes. 
We found that it needed ten or fifteen min- 
utes more to make it evenly mealy through- 
out. It was not so satisfactory on the whole 
as the boiled potato, but even then required 
less time and with better results than if 
plain baked in the ordinary way. 

Of the two samples of corn, one had the 
inner husks—about two layers left on, and 
to this we added only two tablespoonfuls 
of water. This was baked for thirteen 
minutes and the result was an ear of finely 
flavored corn, beautifully white and moist. 
To the other, with all the husks removed, 
we added more water, nearly half a cupful, 
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and cooked it for the same length of time. 
The kernels were brown and a little tougher 
on the outside, although the inside was more 
mealy and the flavor of very good corn. 

In order to test the result of baking fruit, 
we used plain bananas instead of the recipe 
quoted for bananas and bacon in the Sep- 
tember issue; peeled bananas, halved length- 
wise and put in a paper bag, cooking them 
for ten minutes. We think eight minutes 
would have given just as good results, be- 
cause the bananas were thoroughly cooked 
and perhaps a little too soft. The natural 
sugar carameled, so that the dish was sweet, 
mellow, and of the characteristic flavor. 
Perhaps these and the boiled potatoes were 
the most satisfactory and successful of our 
experiments. 

The most difficult matter was the removal 
of the paper bags from the oven, as without 
great care they were so charred that it was 
almost impossible to take them out with- 
out breaking open the bags, and when the 
dish had additional liquid, this, of course, 
dropping in the oven, would have made a 
troublesome spot to clean up. Such a 
utensil as a broad spatula or a pan-cake 
turner, would be highly effective. We did 
find that when the bag contained additional 
water it charred much less than when there 
was only the self-contained water of the 
foods. However, high as the temperature 
of the oven was, the bags were not charred 
to the breaking point. The ordinary clips 
used for fastening papers, such as one has 
in the desk, were ample to secure the folded 
end of the bag. 


These are little copper vessels but may be obtained in pottery and are 


also called “individual casseroles.”’ 


The recipe for creamed chicken in the 
menus for Tuesday on page 571 can be served in this way. 


Oysters 


creamed, covered with buttered crumbs ana browned in oven are a 


particularly tasty supper dish. 
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Choice Creole Recipes 


Dainty Cookery for Every Day and for Special Occasions 


By 


MRS. S. J. HUBER 


Oyster and Clam Chowder 


Four cupfuls of clams, one-half cupful of 
sliced onions, two cupfuls of good potatoes, 
three cupfuls of tomatoes, four cupfuls of 
oysters, two tablespoonfuls of butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half cupful of 
salt pork, Worcestershire sauce, one cupful 
of water, saltandcayenne. Parboil potatoes; 
remove heads from clams; put pork fat in 
a kettle; add onions, soft part of clams, po- 
tatoes, tomatoes and water. Cook slowly 
one hour. Melt butter, add flour, blend and 
add to clam mixture. Cook for five minutes, 
stirring constantly; add seasoning and 
oysters. Serve as soon as oysters are heated 
through. 


Crab Bisque 


The meat of four boiled crabs, three cup- 
fuls of milk, one-half cupful of chopped 
onion, two tablespoonfuls of flour, one 
chopped green pepper, two tomatoes, four 
tablespoonfuls of butter, salt, pepper, 
cayenne, and one-half cupful of croutons. 
Melt butter, add onion and pepper, and 
cook five minutes; add flour; when well 
blended add tomatoes cut in pieces; cook 
two minutes; add scalded milk and crab 
meat; cook until heated through; season; 
pour over crisp croutons and serve. 


Chicken Okra Soup as 


Two tablespoonfuls of raw ham, four 
tablespoonfuls of onion, one-half cupful of 
raw chicken, two tablespoonfuls of sweet red 
pepper, six cupfuls of consommé, six okra 
pods, two cupfuls of tomatoes, two cupfuls 
of oysters, salt and pepper. Chop ham, 
onion, chicken and red pepper; sauté in a 
little butter until nicely browned; add con- 
sommé and cook one hour. Slice okra, add 
with tomato to consommé; cook one-half 
hour. Add oysters; cook until edges 
shrivel; season and serve. This may 
be partly made of left-overs. One-third 
quantity will suffice for a medium-sized 
family. 


Gumbo 


One fowl, one-half cupful of salt pork fat, 
one sliced onion, two cupfuls of strained 
tomatoes, twelve okra pods, sliced, one tea- 
spoonful of sassafras powder, salt, cayenne. 
Dress the fowl and cut in pieces for serving. 
Pour pork fat into frying pan; when hot add 
onion and fowl, which has been rubbed with 
salt and pepper, and cook until fowl is 
brown and tender; add remaining ingredients 
and cook gently one hour. 


C5 
Creole Lamb 


Two cupfuls of cold cooked lamb, one- 
quarter cupful of chopped sweet green pep- 
per, two tablespoonfuls of chopped onion, 
one half teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful 
of horseradish, one-quarter cupful of butter, 
one-quarter cupful of flour, one cupful of 
brown stock, one cupful of tomato purée, 
one teaspoonful of lemon juice. Melt but- 
ter, add pepper and onion; cook five min- 
utes; add flour; when blended add stock and 
tomato; when mixture boils add remaining 
ingredients; when meat is heated through 
serve on a hot platter and garnish with boiled 
rice. 


Chicken Tamales 


Three cupfuls of chicken meat, six sweet 
red peppers, one-quarter cupful of chopped 
onion, one-half cupful of vinegar, one cup- 
ful of bread crumbs, one cupful of tomatoes, 
two chopped olives, one egg. Chop the 
chicken meat. Chop peppers and onion and 
soak in vinegar one hour. Drain. Add 
remaining ingredients. Shape like cro- 
quettes. Roll in corn meal and wrap in corn 
husks. Tie the ends to keep the mixture in. 
Steam three hours. Dry in oven ten min- 
utes. 


Crabs on Toast AN 

Six crabs, two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
two tablespoonfuls of chopped onion, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, two cupfuls of to- 
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mato, one-quarter teaspoonful of salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper, a few grains 
of red pepper. Boil the crabs and remove 
the meat. Melt butter, add onion and cook 
until tender; add flour; stir and when smooth 
add tomatoes. Cook ten minutes; add sea- 
soning and crab meat. Serve on slices of 
hot buttered toast and garnish with strips 


of red pepper. 


Six oranges, six tablespoonfuls of olive oil, 
three tablespoonfuls (or a little more if 
acidity is desired) of tarragon vinegar, one- 
quarter teaspoonful of salt, juice from pre- 
served fruit, one teaspoonful of sugar if acid 
fruit is used, two heads of lettuce. Peel 
the oranges and remove as much of the 
white skin as possible. Slice in very thin 
slices. Mix olive oil, vinegar and salt. 
Pour over oranges; let stand one-half hour. 
Remove oranges and sprinkle over them a 
little sugar. Let stand in a refrigerator one 
hour. Serve on shredded lettuce. This is 


a delicious salad to serve with game. 


Four cupfuls of hot mashed sweet potato, 
one cupful of milk, two tablespoonfuls of 
ginger, one cupful of butter, one cupful of 
sugar, one orange rind and juice, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of salt. Cream the butter, add 
sugar; when creamy add remaining in- 


Orange Salad 


Sweet Potato Pone 
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gredients; pour into a buttered pan and bake 
one hour in a moderate oven. 


Alabama Salad 

Two onions, four cucumbers, threc- 
quarters of a cupful of sour cream, one- 
quarter of a cupful of vinegar. Chop onions 
very fine. Pare and slice the cucumbers, 
sprinkle with salt, cover with ice water and 
let stand one hour. Drain; add onions, 
sprinkle with cayenne and dress with cream 
and vinegar mixed together. Serve on 
lettuce leaves. 


Southern Potato Salad 


Cut six potatoes into uniform cubes. 
Cover the cubes with boiling water; add two 
slices of onion, one and one-half teaspoon- 
fuls of salt and cook until potatoes are ten- 
der. Drain, chill and cover with French 
dressing ; when cold serve on shredded lettuce. 


Z 


One cupful of cold cooked chicken, one 
cupful of boiled potatoes, one tablespoonful 
of finely minced onion, one cupful of celery 
cut in very fine dice or minced, one-half 
cupful of red or green pepper, one-half cup- 
ful of French dressing. Mix ail the ingre- 
dients and marinate with French dressing. 
Drain, chill them, arrange on crisp lettuce 
leaves,and garnish with mayonnaise dressing. 


Southern Salad 


Ice-Cold Grape Juice 


A delicious beverage, attractively served, for 
a mid-afternoon repast, or at a simple meal, such 
as luncheon or supper. Weigh the grapes, and 
for each ten’ pounds use three pounds of sugar. 
Pick the grapes from the stems, put in an agate 
or porcelain kettle, with about five pints of water 
to a peck of grapes. 


Cover, and bring slowly to 
the boiling point, stirring 
occasionally, and when 
boiling throughout turn 
into a heavy bag and let 
drain; when cool press out 
all the juice remaining; 
add the sugar, heat to boil- 
ing point, skim and store 
in jars or bottles. The 
sugar may be omitted. 
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How to Buy Roasts 


By 


H. RIDLON 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—‘How to Buy Steaks” was the first article of this series last month. 


roasts as going to market and study- 

ing the cuts and texture of the meat. 
It will invariably be found that a good 
butcher will explain and give plentiful ad- 
vice willingly whenever he finds the cus- 
tomer interested to learn—except on such 
busy days as Saturdays or before holidays. 

The primary element in the purchasing of 
foods is the cleanliness of the shop. One 
should hesitate to purchase meat in any 
shop where it is always exposed to flies and 
dust, for the simple reason that in the tem- 
perate zone meats are “hung”’ for a definite 
period. First, directly after slaughter, the 
meat is fresh and tender. The second stage 
is the stiffening or hardening of the muscle, 
by legitimate bacterial action. The third 
stage is really that of decomposition, caused 
again by the bacteria acting on the muscle 
walls and making the meat again soft and 
tender. 

Very often the cause of tough meat is as 
much due to the fact that it has not hung 
long enough as that the animal has been 
overworked or underfed before slaughter. 
In fact, there is one famous chophouse in 
New York City where orders for a meal are 
given six weeks ahead so that the meat may 
be absolute perfection. 

The gross structure of the roasts is very 
much the same in all the animals, but we 
will take the beef for example first. We 
spoke in the last number of the “L”’-shaped 
bone in the chop, this being the one which 
we know as the rib chop, or, if trimmed, the 
French chop., It has a portion of the back- 
bone and the rib. This is the characteristic 
shape of the ordinary roast of beef, the 
so-called rib roast, except that, instead of 
having one rib, we usually purchase for an 
ordinary family two, or even, on occasion, 
three ribs for a roast. Other roasts from the 
beef creature may be taken from the chuck; 
that is, from that portion of the ribs which 
also contains a bit of the shoulder bone. 
This is not always so tender, and having 
more bone weighs more and is more expen- 
sive, though actually cheaper per pound. 


TAY sous as helps so much in buying 


Or, we may have a nice piece of meat taken 
from the rump or top round, which is usually 
rolled and may be larded and is then used 
for roasting purposes. This makes an ex- 
cellent and inexpensive roast. Besides these, 
at the other extreme of cost, we may have a 
fillet, or the tenderloin of the beef creature, 
which is always larded and cooked whole in 
the oven. 

In the veal, the cuts are much the same as 
in the beef, except that as it is a smaller 
animal we very often roast the entire loin, 
including the ribs, or we may roast the 
shoulder or even the leg, though the more 
usual use for the leg of veal is in the form of 
cutlets. 

The cuts purchased for roasts of mutton 
or lamb are the leg and the fore leg, includ- 
ing the shoulder. The loin and ribs are 
sometimes roasted, although more generally 
used for chops. However, the rib portion 
may give us what is called a crown roast, or, 
if the ribs of both sides of the mutton are 
trimmed according to the fashion, we may 
even have what is called a saddle of mutton. 
The saddle and the crown roasts have a 
relatively small proportion of meat and a 
relatively large proportion of bone, conse- 
quently are more expensive than either the 
fore- or hind-quarter roasts from the legs, 
and are not always easy to carve. 

We have in the pig precisely the same 
division as in the mutton. The fore and 


hind legs, giving us respectively the so- 


called shoulder hams and hams, and the 
loin are used for roasting purposes, either 
in part or whole, or are used as rib or loin 
chops. 

Certainly the knack in successful roasting 
is a hot oven at the very first, for not ex- 
ceeding ten minutes, or until the flour 
dredged in the pan has browned, and then a 
definitely moderate temperature until the 
process is complete. It may be, however, 
that the introduction in America of the use 
of paper bags will cause a change both in the 
method and the time for roasting. 

How to select and buy poultry will be the 
subject of next month’s talk. 
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HE invitations should be 
written on deep yellow 
paper with black ink and 
have a black paper owl for a seal. 
The house should be lighted 
with pumpkin lanterns, black 
paper lanterns and subdued 
lights everywhere. Paper 
witches and owls, skeletons and 
bats, black cats and toads come 
for this especial purpose. The 
other house decorations should 
be of the pumpkin vines, with 
the blossoms, and little pumpkins 
of paper, and asparagus ferns 
with yellow chrysanthemums. 

The yellow paper pumpkin vines make 
very pretty decorations for the dining-room, 
combined with the crépe paper corn stalks; 
in fact, a trellis of them may be arranged 
over the table, with a pumpkin lantern in 
the center from which little black gnomes 
may depend in fine black threads, and ropes 

. may run from the center to the side walls 
like a canopy. 

Cover the table with yellow cotton crépe, 
or with the crépe paper having a border of 
black cats and witches, with an upper bor- 
der of bats and brooms and a fringe of black 
cats’ tails around the edge. - For a center- 
piece use a black kettle filled with big 
red and yellow apples, and under the kettle 
put an imaginary fire of red and yellow 
leaves with red and yellow electric-light 
bulbs concealed under them. For service 
plates use the yellow papier-maché ones with 
a bat in the center of each. For servicttes 
the very fine yellow paper ones are quite 
acceptable. Serve all the dainties possible 
in fancy-shaped gourds and _ hollowed-out 
tiny pumpkins. 

A pumpkin Jack Horner pie is fine for the 
distribution of favors, and Gabriel horns 
in green and yellow, filled with confetti, add 
to the -merriment. As this is not a meal at 
which the guests are seated, place cards are 
not needed—that is, unless the party is a 

small one, in which case little brooms may 
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JEANNETTE YOUNG NORTON 


A Halloween Supper 


be used with yellow bows tied 
with the name written or painted 
on the ends. The ice cups are 
upheld by black owls, and the 
wisdom cakes may be chocolate 
frosted. Goblin cups also may 
be procured, that are fascinating 
to serve the sherbets in. Select 
the supper menu from elaborate 
or simple suggestions taken from 
any good authority. Witch cakes 
may be ornamented with the 
tiny feathered owls set on just as 
the frosting which holds them in 
place is ready to stiffen. The 
two recipes below may add the 
spice of novelty which the hostess may feel 
her menu lacks, for a new salad or punch 
that has not been tried before often adds 
the crowning glory to the feast. 


Gnome Salad 


To a chicken salad prepared with celery 
and the chicken add a half cup of chopped 
and blanched almondsand two finely chopped 
red peppers, a half a cup of the juice of a 
fresh pineapple, and the juice of one large 
onion. Mix well, then add a heavy ma- 
yonnaise. Garnish with olives stuffed with 
almonds, and serve in white lettuce. 


Cauldron Punch 


The juice of one dozen oranges, six lemons 
and one pineapple. One-half cup syrup of 
ginger, one pound of sugar dissolved in a 
cup of boiling water and allowed to cool. A 
cup of tea of strong brew. Mix, and set 
away to ripen. When ready to use turn over 
a block of ice in the punch bow}, add four 
bottles of ginger ale and enough carbonated 
water to make the desired quantity. A 
few candied cherries may be put on top if 
desired. Decorative features are not needed 
for this punch, however, as a clear punch is 
usually prettier by itself, unless it is a 
straight fruit punch. 
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What to Eat in October 


(Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Recipes on 


Sunbdap 


BREAKFAST 
Cantaloupe 
Codfish balls 
English muffins 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Consomme 
Roast lamb 
Boiled cucumber with white sauce 
Macaroni au gratin 
Nesselrode pudding 
SUPPER 
Fish in scallop shells 
Vegetable salad 
Pineapple Bavarian cream 
Tea 


MWondap 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Creamed white fish 
Graham muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Corned beef hash 
(use canned beef) 
Cheese and Pimento sandwiches 
Sand tart 
Tea or cocoa 
DINNER 
Sardine canape 
Steak, stuffed, rolled and baked 
*Rice, Flemish style 
Scalloped corn 
Cottage pudding with fresh 
t sauce 


Tuesday 


BREAKFAST 
Cantaloupe 
Liver and bacon 
Rice muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
*Bobotee 
Cup cakes 
‘Tea or cocoa 
DINNER 
Beef tongue 
Potato souffle 
Spinach 
* Waldorf salad 
Cream pie 


Wednesday 


BREAKFAST 
Apple sauce 
Cereal 
Corn pancakes with syrup 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
*Chicken tamales 
Cinnamon buns 
Tea or cocoa 
DINNER 
Braised beef 
Creamed carrots 
Browned potatoes 
Yorkshire pudding 
Fruit sherbet 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST 
Pears 
Omelet 
Cream toast 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Sliced tongue Potato salad 
Chocolate cookies 
Tea or coffee 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup 
Scalloped beef with tomato 
Fried potatoes Beets 
Caramel custard 
Coffee 


Friday 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
*Coddled eggs 
Corn muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
*Sheep herder with meat cakes 
Mustard pickle 
Apple jelly roll 
Tea or coffee 


DINNER 


Consommé 
Fried oysters 

Lima beans 
Scalloped potatoes 

Asparagus salad 
Spanish cream 


Saturday 


BREAKFAST 
Seckel pears 
Cereal with cream 
Baked bacon Rusk 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
*Hash in disguise 
Grape tarts 
Tea or cocoa 
DINNER 
Cream of asparagus soup 
Roast veal 
*Savory potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Apple dumpling 
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What to Eat in Oclober 


(Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Recipes on 


pages 573-575) 


Sunday 


BREAKFAST 
Pears 
Broiled ham 
Fried egg plant 
Popovers 
Coffee 
DINNER 


Clear soup 
Roast chicken Mashed potatoes 
*Summer squash 
Rice with green pepper 
*Dolly Madison ice cream 
Cake 


SUPPER 


*Whole eggs in smoked beef Lima beans 
*Tomato shortcake Méringue with whipped cream 
Mixed fruit Coffee 
Cookies Tea 
=3 


Creamed chicken in 


Tucsdap 
BREAKFAST 
Cold baked apple 
Minced veal on toast fingers 
Baking powder biscuits 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
individual 
casserole 
Rice croquettes 
Spiced grape tarts 
DINNER 
*Cabbage hors d‘ceuvre 
Rump steak, mushroom sauce 
Hashed browned potatoes 


*Royal cream, 


Friday 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Soft-boiled egg 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
*Chili verdi 
French pancake 
Tea or cocoa 
DINNER 
Baked fish 
Sautéd parsnips 


Whole wheat bread toast 


Sweet potato, baked 
Heart of lettuce salad 


Brown Betty 


BREAKFAST 
*Dried apricots 
Johnnycakes 
Sausage 

Coffee 
LUNCH 
Ham souffié 
Brown bread sandwiches 
Nun's toast 
DINNER 
Roast beef 

Fried lattice potatoes 
Kohlrabi or scalloped cabbage 


with macaroons 


Wondayp 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed pears 
Sautéd chipped beef 
in milk gravy 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCH 


Cold veal Potato cakes 
Pickled beets 
* Molasses gingerbread 
Tea or chocolate 
DINNER 
Roast ham 
*Tomatoes 4 la ton 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Lettuce salad 
Irish moss blanc mange 
with chocolate sauce 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Brown bread brewis 
Bacon Muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
*English egg 
Lettuce sandwiches 
*Date cookies 
Tea or cocoa 
DINNER 
Cream of pea soup with croutons 
Venison 
*Choke cherry jelly 
Fried sweet potatoes 
Stuffed egg-plant 


> Vanilla mousse with sliced pears 


Jelly 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal 
Fried apples 


Bacon 


Coffee 


LUNCH 


Brown bread 


Rolls 


Baked beans with tomato sauce 


Cream cheese 


Sponge cake * 


DINNER 
Veal cutlet 

Oyster plant 

Rice 


Potato 
Chocolate éclair 
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Book on Diet 


“Can you tell me of a good 
cook book giving hygienic 
and scientific reasons for the 
use of different articles, also 
a rational, well-balanced 
diet?” writes Mrs. T. G. E. 
Practical Dietetics, by A. F. Pattee, will be 
of use to her. Address A. F. Pattee, 134 
First Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Flannel Cakes 
A recipe for “flannel cakes,” with men- 
tion of the best kind of flour to be used, is 
desired by Mrs. L. A. Y. Here it is: 

Mix at night one pint of milk, one-third of 
a cup of yeast and one pint of flour. In the 
morning add half a teaspoonful of salt, one 
egg, yolk and white beaten separately, and 
one tablespoonful of melted butter. Make 
the batter a trifle thin and fry on the griddle. 
This recipe may be varied by using half or 
one-third fine white corn meal or graham 
flour with the white flour. If intended for 
tea, mix in the forenoon. 

Pastry flour will give a more tender flan- 
nel cake, but bread flour will probably give 
more satisfactory results. From the Boston 
Cook Book, by Mary J. Lincoln. 


Caramel Cake 


¥4 cup butter 3 cups pastry flour 


2 cups sugar 3 teaspoonfuls baking 
4 eggs powder 
1 cup milk 1 saltspoonful mace 


1 cup walnuts (chopped) 


Cream the butter with one cup of sugar. 
Beat yolks of eggs with the other cup. 
Combine the two, and add milk and flour 
mixed with baking-powder, spice and nuts, 
alternately. Measure baking-powder level. 
Bake half of it in a long cake pan and the 
remainder in two round pans. Frost the 
long loaf with caramel frosting and decorate 
with halved walnuts. Put caramel frosting 
on top of one of the round cakes, lay the 
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Little Problems Solved 


In the Shape of Answers to Readers’ Questions 


other on this, pressing it 
slightly and pour the re- 
mainder of the frosting over 
the whole. 

Following is a recipe for 
caramel frosting: Three cups 
of C. C. sugar, one cup of 
cream, one heaping table- 
spoonful of butter. Boil in a granite sauce- 
pan without stirring, until when dropped in 
cold water it is hard enough to be waxy. 
Stir only on the bottom, to keep from burn- 
ing. Then set the pan in cold water; as it 
hardens, spread it on the cake while it is 
still soft enough to spread. It will settle 
into a smooth surface almost instantly. 
From the’ Boston Cook Book, by Mary J. 
Lincoln. In answer to Mrs. G. M.S. 


Sweet Orange Marmalade 


One dozen large navel oranges. Cut in 
halves and scoop out the juice. Boil the 
peels two or three hours in plenty of water 
until a broom straw can be run through 
them. Drain, and when cool enough to 
handle, scrape out all the white, leaving 
only the yellow outside. Cut into straws. 
Weigh the pulp, rind and inner portion, free 
from membrane, and add an equal weight 
of sugar. Boil pulp, sugar and straws for 
two hours or to jelly test and then turn 
into glasses. It should make six one-pint 
jelly tumblers. If the oranges are sweet 
the substitution of one or two lemons for 
the same amount of orange will im- 
prove the marmalade. 


Devil’s Food 
“T wish very much to get. a recipe for 

simple chocolate cake or ‘devil’s food’ as it 

is sometimes called,” writes Mrs. E. L. R. 

Following is the recipe: g 

14 cup butter 2 1-3 cups flour 

2 cups sugar ¥% teaspoonful cinnamon 

4 eggs 4 teaspoonfuls baking- 

1 cup milk _ powder 


1 teaspoonful vanilla ex- % cup grated chocolate 
tract (2 02.) 
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Recipes for the Bills of Fare 


Rice, Flemish Siyle 


To one cupful of well washed rice, add six 
cupfuls of boiling water, one teaspoonful of 
salt and a piece of lard the size of a hazel 
nut. Boil hard with kettle covered for ten 
minutes, then boil gently uncovered for 
about twenty minutes or until all the water 
isabsorbed. Each grain should be separate. 
Pour into dish and serve with buttermilk 


and sugar. 


Drop fresh eggs, one each, into small, 
slightly greased ramekins and steam in a 
water bath till just set. Season with pep- 
per and salt. 


Coddled Eggs 


Sheep Herder 


Take a few slices of bacon, some sliced 
potatoes and two or three onions. Add salt 
and pepper, and cook with just enough 
water to make a good gravy. Good when 
camping out. 

RY 
Meat Cakes 

Take a small quantity of cooked meat, 
chopped fine. Add a few mashed potatoes 
left over from dinner, one egg and a dash of 
salt and pepper. Roll a few soda crackers 
fine and mix all together. Make into little 


_ cakes. Fry in hot lard. 


Mince finely enough cold corned beef to 
fill two cups, also an equal amount of potato, 
one slice ofonion, if desired,and half a green 
pepper. Mix well together and season 
highly with salt and pepper and if the meat 
is mostly lean, add a tablespoonful of 
slightly melted butter. Rub about three 
cupfuls of boiled lima beans through a sifter 
or colander to remove the skins.~ Season 
the pulp with salt and pepper and mix with 
a well-beaten egg to bind. Form the hash 
as nearly as possible into a roll, and with the 
hands cover the entire outside with this 
pulp. Lift carefully on to baking dish. 
Brush the outside with melted butter and 
bake until thoroughly heated. Serve with 
a white sauce, to which may be added, if 


Hash in Disguise 


desired, a little more of the minced green 
pepper, or two or three drops of onion juice. 


Z 


Six or eight potatoes, two small onions, 
one tablespoonful of finely chopped parsley, 
one heaping teaspoonful of butter, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of white pepper, half a cupful of milk, half 
cupful of water, three heaping tablespoon- 
fuls of grated cheese. Put the butter in 
bottom of saucepan. Pare the potatoes 
thinly, chop onions and parsley; mix salt 
and pepper together on a saucer. Cut the 
potatoes into slices and put a layer in the 
saucepan. Sprinkle in a little seasoning, 
then onion and parsley. Begin again with 
the potatoes and alternate. When all are 
used pour in the water. Cover closely and 
cook gently for twenty minutes. Now pour 
in the milk and allow it to cook for another 
fifteen minutes. Lift the potatoes care- 
fully on a flat dish and strew the grated 
cheese over them and brown in the oven. 
This dish may be cooled in a casserole. 


PD 

Slice a good-sized onion into a tablespoon- 
ful of melted butter or olive oil. When 
slightly browned, add a summer squash cut 
into small dice. Season with salt and pep- 
per. Cover and cook until squash is tender. 


Savory Potatoes 


Summer Squash 


Dolly Madison’s Tce Cream 


One full pint of milk, one cupful of white 
sugar, four tablespoonfuls of sifted flour, two 
well-beaten eggs. Let the milk come to a 
boil. Beat the eggs, sugar and flour to- 
gether, stir these into the boiling milk and 
let all boil for twenty minutes. When cold 
add one teacupful of sugar and one quart 
of rich sweet cream. Season with a vanilla 
bean ,which should be put in the milk to 
boil. Put into a freezer and turn until hard. 


Dolly Madison’s Frozen Custard BS 


Boil together one quart of milk and a 
small teacupful of sugar. Add the well- 
beaten yolks of three eggs and one teaspoon- 
ful of sifted flour. When cold add the 
beaten whites of the eggs and one pint of 
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rich cream. Drop into the boiling milk a 
sprig of peach-tree leaves which impart a 
flavor resembling almond essence. Remove 
the sprigs just before freezing. 


Whole Eggs With Smoked Beef ee 


Hard boil about six eggs, let them stand in 
cold water until cold, and then carefully 
remove the shells. Heat three half pints of 
milk in a double boiler. Mix one egg with 
two tablespoonfuls of flour and an equal 
amount of water until smooth. Pour a lit- 
tle of the hot milk into it and stir quickly, 
then stir the whole into the remainder of the 
hot milk for a minute. Add a dash of pep- 
per and set the saucepan on the back of the 
stove. Season to taste with salt, and lay 
the whole eggs and about a third of a half 
pound jar of smoked beef into the sauce. 
Heat through but do not let the mixture boil 
after salt is added. 


Tomato Short Cake 
OLD 


Make a baking powder biscuit dough. 
Roll about an inch thick. Place in a pan 
and cover with a layer of sliced ripe toma- 
toes. Cover with butter and sugar. On 
top of this place a layer of sliced onions. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper. Cover all 
with a layer of sliced green peppers and bake, 


Molasses Gingerbread 


One cupful of sour milk or buttermilk, one 
cupful of molasses, one-half cupful of brown 
sugar, two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, one level teaspoonful of ground cinna- 
mon, one teaspoonful of soda, slightly 
heaped, flour to make a thick batter. Dis- 
solve soda in cold water and stir in the last 


thing. After it rises in the oven, turn down 


the heat so it may bake slowly. When it 
cleaves from the pan at the edges, or a broom 
straw comes out of it clean, it is done. 


Tomatoes a la Ton 


Cook slowly three slices of bacon diced. 
Remove the veins and seeds from four green 
peppers and cut in small pieces. Peel four 
medium-sized onions and cut in small pieces. 
Add the peppers and onions to the bacon 
and cook until a nice brown. Remove to 
a covered dish to keep hot. Slice six large 
ripe tomatoes and dip each in flour in which 
salt and pepper have been dusted. Fry in 
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half butter and half lard. Turn them care- 
fully and brown on both sides. Remove to 
a platter and pour the bacon, peppers and 
onions over them. Pour over all a cream 
sauce made of a tablespoonful of flour rubbed 
smooth in a tablespoonful of butter in the 
same frying pan. Add one cupful of milk 
and cook until thick. Evaporated, un- 
sweetened milk diluted one-half with water 
is preferable to ordinary milk, but less flour 
should be used as the evaporated milk 
thickens more. 


Cabbage Hors d’Oceuvre 


Two cupfuls of raw cabbage, two table- 
spoonfuls of chi¥es, one fresh red pepper and 
a few olives. Chop all separately and cover 
with a French dressing. 


Stewed Dried Apricots 


Pick over and cut out stems and specks 
from one pound of large evaporated apricots. 
Divide in half and put half a pound in each 
of two quart glass preserve jars (to give 
plenty of room to expand). Boil together 
in a saucepan, two quarts of water and two 
cupfuls of sugar. Pour the boiling liquid 
over the apricots in jars. Screw lids on tight 
and set away to steam and expand for a day 
or two. Then open the jars, pour off the 
liquid and boil as before. Pour over apri- 
cots in the jars and seal. By the end of five 
or seven days they are ready to eat and are 
delicious served ice cold. This way is a 
great improvement on the old way of long 
cooking on the stove which made them dark 
and strong. 


Royal Cream 


Soak one-third of a box of gelatine in one 
quart of milk for an hour. Beat the yolks 
of three eggs and add a half cupful of sugar. 
Put the milk over the fire in a double boiler. 
When hot, add the sugar and egg to it and 
stir constantly until creamy. Remove from 
fire, cool, and add the stiffly beaten whites. 
Beat mixture well for five minutes. Add 
one teaspoonful of vanilla and turn into a 
mold. When cold, serve with whipped or 
sweetened cream. 


An English Egg a 


Select a small, firm tomato. Cut out the — 
stem end and scoop out the seeds and soft 
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center. Sprinkle with salt and turn upside 
down to drain. Then sprinkle with pepper 
and finely chopped parsley. Break a raw 
egg into the tomato and add salt and pep- 
per. Arrange the prepared tomatoes (not 
too close together) in a buttered pan and 
place in a hot oven for a few minutes. Serve 
on a slice of fried mush. Cover all with 


a spoonful of brown sauce. 


Have ready a cupful of sugar, half a cup- 
ful of butter, half a teaspoonful of baking 
powder, two cupfuls of flour, the yolk of an 
egg, a cupful of chopped dates and enough 
milk to moisten. Cream the butter and 
sugar and add the egg yolk beaten with a 
little milk. Sift the flour with the baking 
powder. Add the dates and the mixture of 
moist ingredients. Add more milk if the 
dough is too stiff to roll out. Cut out thin 
cookies and bake. As this rule makes as 
many as sixty cookies, the dough for vari- 
ety’s sake may be divided into several parts 
and each part flavored in a different fashion, 
chopped dates being used in only one por- 
tion. Another may be flavored with orange, 
a third with lemon and a fourth with choco- 
late. Cocoanut may be used in the fifth. 
Orange rind and cocoanut together will 
make delicious cookies. 


Date Cookies 


Chokecherry Jelly 


Chokecherries, which grow wild in great 
abundance in most of the northern and cen- 
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tral states, make a delicious jelly, when used 
in equal proportions with crab-apples. 
Marmalade may also be made from choke- 


cherries alone. 


Take six large peppers cut fine, fry in but- 
ter till tender. Just before taking up add 
six well beaten eggs. Stir all together, add 
salt to taste. If wanted hot leave ina few 
pepper seeds but cut off most of the seed 
end or it will be a little too hot for most 


people. 


One pint of cold cooked meat chopped 
fine, one-half of a small onion, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one cupful of milk, two 
ounces of bread, eight sweet almonds, three 
eggs, a dash of salt and one teaspoonful of 
curry powder. Put the butter in a frying pan 
and slice in the onion. Fry a nice brown. 
Add the milk and bread. Take from the 
fire and let stand ten minutes. Blanch and 
chop almonds and add them, the meat, the 
curry powder and the eggs well beaten to the 
ingredients in the frying pan. Rub a bak- 
ing dish with butter and the juice of a lemon. 
Put the mixture into this and bake in the 


oven twenty minutes. 


page 566, 


Chili Verdi - 


Bobotee 


Chicken Tamales 


See “Some Creole Recipes,” 
this issue. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Progress Number 


(=) The housekeeper’s year, like that of the 

dominie and the pedagogue, logically 
begins in the autumn, with the reunion of 
the family after the summer vacations, with 
the fall cleaning, the packing of the girls and 
boys off to college and school, and the re- 
sumption of the regular economic and social 
activities. The Progress Number, there- 
fore, which has been in the editorial mind 
since the particular interest in advancement 
of the Home evoked by our Silver Anni- 
versary Number a year ago, naturally comes 
at this season of fresh plans for autumn and 
winter, and the broader outlook which each 
succeeding year brings with it. 

The mater familias, who marks the yearly 
growth in stature of Lucy and Willie and 
Tom upon the nursery wall, will find it 
keenly interesting to make note of the ad- 
vancement in the ways of her household and 
of the world around her as it contributes to 
the needs of her family. A single year 
marks progress. Whoso is skeptical, read 
the little stories in this issue, written by 
editors who are authorities in their respective 
lines of industry, science and art. 

The ultimate value of that material prog- 
ress, as pointed out by two or three of 
those editors in their articles, is the larger 
opportunity it affords the home-maker for a 
larger, more useful and happier intellectual 
and spiritual life. Lacking space here and 
now to amplify this point, we will undertake 
to give it frequent and striking demonstra- 


tion in our pages as the months go by. It 
is hoped to make the Progress Number an 
annual feature of the magazine, an institu- 
tion of American home life. 


Are Package Goods Extravagant? 


The owner of a popular brand of pre- 
pared pork and beans in tin cans 
refused $1,000,000 in cash, not long since, 
for his trade mark. Fidelity to a high 
standard of palatableness, and unvarying 
quality, together with ample publicity 
wherewith to bring his goods before the 
public, have won him the confidence and 
patronage of a nation. Being thus com- 
mitted, financially and morally, before sixty 
millions of people, this manufacturer cannot 
afford to offer the public an inferior product. 
This incident illustrates a phase of the 
economic change which has overtaken our 
food supply within comparatively few years, 
a change which has been seriously called 
into question of late, in connection with the 
high cost of living, as being of doubtful 
value or a positive injury. A plea for good, 
old-fashioned economy, achieved by the pur- 
chase of bulk goods and the expenditure of 
more labor and fuel in the kitchen, is not 
without its appeal,—until the facts are 
clearly understood. 

An actual demonstration of this policy 
would be illuminating. We should find our- 
selves living back in the eighties or seventies 
of the last century. But where are the hard- 
working cooks and general housework girls 
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of yesterday? And what of modern coal and 
gas bills? Would the maid, or the house- 
wife of today devote the needed time and 
pains to save the waste which is incident to 
bulk goods? The factory can effect that 
saving far more cheaply than the family 
can. The matter of storage of bulk goods in 
such a way as to avoid deterioration would 
be a real problem. Such storage would 
mean a smaller variety of foods, by far, than 
the modern family would tolerate. 

As an example of economical package 
goods may be cited the recently introduced 
fish flakes in small tins. The cod is taken 
from the water, cured and put into tins in 
less time than required to move a fresh fish 
from the boat to the consumer. It is im- 
mediately available in the highest possible 
condition at very low cost,—a dime for a tin 
containing enough to prepare a meal for a 
family of five. Compare that with the cus- 
tom of buying and hanging up a salt cod in 
the pantry, exposed to flies and insects, 
liable to turn red or lose its flavor and tex- 
ture. It is not difficult to see why package 
cod is the more desirable. By its use the 
housewife avoids disagreeable odors in 
cooking; waste in skin and bone; risk of 
spoilage through bad cooking 

The dried fruits in sealed containers have 
displaced the sale of such articles in bulk. 
The glass of sliced bacon or the small square 
of bacon obviates all risk from buying a strip 
of bacon, thus avoiding waste, mold, danger 
from insects, unwarranted liberality of ser- 
vants toward their friends. This is an age 
of specialists, who are the promoters of 
package goods and more and more interested 
to reduce their size to satisfy the popular 
demand for just enough of an article to 
meet immediate requirements. 

The economical factors of the package are 
insurance against promiscuous handling, del- 
eterious atmospheric changes, dirt, dust and 
waste. In the case of crackers, the product 
is kept crisp, and being in small and con- 
venient packages, there is enough for one 
meal, thus avoiding any left-over to spoil. 
Tea, coffee, spices, salt or other articles 
. which absorb foreign flavors when sold 
in package form are protected against de- 
terioration from that cause. 

It has come to pass, moreover, that our 
purity-loving public has outgrown all that 
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is recognized as unclean and unsanitary. 
Bulk goods have no more place in the care- 
fully regulated household than has the com- 
mon drinking cup. Could the reader go 
through a certain cereal factory of which we 
know, and see the astonishing amount of 
foreign substances removed from the wheat 
before its use, she would have no relish for 
bulk foods. The refuse—filth, much of it 
from rats and mice and from dirty handling, 
—which must be separated from apparently 
clean grain, is almost beyond belief. Our 
article this month on “Philanthropy in 
Food Factories,” is a fair index to the care 
and cleanliness with which package goods of 
recognized merit are put up. 


4 One of the advantages of the metrop- 

olis as the home of a magazine like ours 
is the association it affords with a great 
institution iike Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The College, with its School of 
Household Arts, is always ready to co- 
operate in plans which make for better 
housekeeping and home-making, and this 
coéperation, which began when the maga- 
zine was published in New England, is 
proving of the highest value. The benefit 
to our readers can scarcely be reckoned. 
The School of Household Arts is doing a re- 
markable work. It grants young women 
diplomas and certificates in such new fields 
as household management, house or interior 
decoration, home and institutional cookery, 
costume design, dressmaking, millinery, 
dietetics, laundry management, lunchroom 
management, nursing, and sanitary inspec- 
tion. Students are pouring into this splen- 
didly endowed and equipped institution in 
unprecedented numbers. Its influence upon 
American home life is destined to be very 
great. 


SB The opposition of our distinguished 
contributor, Mr. Havelock Ellis, to the 
teaching of sex hygiene in the public schools, 
is based upon the inadequate equipment, in- 
tellectual and moral, of school teachers for 
this most difficult work. The one and only 
answer to this objection is found in the 


method so often quoted in our pages—that 


pursued in the high school at Los Angeles, 
Cal., where a woman physician of rare quali- 
ties of mind and heart has been found to per- 
form this service and to do it notably well. 
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Our Observers 


DISCOVERIES 


OF. 


During October one dollar will be paid for each Discovery accepted. 
in October will count as October Discoveries 


and 
Experimenters 


Those mailed 


The Prize Paper 


The $25 prize for the best paper of 200 words on the Discoveries, offered in the June 


number, has been awarded to Mrs. H. C. Parker, Woburn, Mass. 


CONSIDER the most valuable Discov- 
| eries those which help make the wheels 

of life run more smoothly, reducing the 
friction which comes by dealing with ani- 
mate or inaminate objects. 

First in importance would be those giv- 
ing us insight into the making of harmonious 
relations with all whom we come in contact 
—our children and youth, the sick, the aged, 
our paid helpers in the home and in the busi- 
ness world. Any item in regard to self cul- 
ture would properly belong under this 
head. 

Then, as freedom from incessant toil 
gives us more leisure to cultivate ourselves 
and our right relations to others, Discov- 
eries which teach us how to lighten drudg- 


When you offer 
to open fruit, put in a nail, or saw a board, 
please remember that it’s just as easy for a 
woman to do a job, or do without it, as to 
sweep up sawdust, put away the chair, 
stepladder, saw, hammer, nail box, or can 
opener—as well as shut the various doors 
and drawers you leave open.during your 
“raid” of helpfulness. A. SCHEMER, IOWA. 


Here is her paper: 


ery, relieve care or conserve strength would 
be most welcome. 

Discoveries which tend to eliminate dan- 
ger or disease, expense or waste, are valu- 
able, as well as those which teach us how 
to provide nourishing and appetizing food, 
and make wholesome and beautiful not 
only our own surroundings but those of 
the community in which we live. 

Need I add that a tested Discovery is of 
more value than one which is merely hear- 
say or theoretical? 

The Discovery in the June number of your 
magazine of most worth to me was that of the 
mother who resolved to say “do” instead of 
“don’t” to her six-year-old daughter, for it 
assisted me in the task of training my child. 


#1 have found that most people relish a 
“trimmed-up” afternoon TEA, so I often 
put in the tea sliced lemon, with a few 
cloves stuck into each slice, a maraschino 
cherry, or a piece of preserved pineapple. 
To accompany afternoon tea I -use, with 
variations, thin slices of bread and butter, 
oatmeal wafers, sugar cookies, buttered 
saltines crisped in the oven, buttered 
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Swedish wafers treated the same way, 
toasted English muffins, and cream cheese 
and marmalade with saltines. Hot but- 
tered toast may even be served to guests 
who wear gloves, if the thin buttered slices 
are put together in pairs like a sandwich. 
ANNABEL LEE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


# Many school teachers read your maga- 
zine. May I put in a Discovery for them? 
I often put a border, drill chart, or drawing 
on the BLACKBOARD, 
which I wish to keep 

there for several months. 
It soon gets rubbed and 
dusty, and looks untidy. 
I discovered that if went 
over the drawing at once 
with a brush dipped in 
thick Chinese white—a 
water color used in 
schools—that it could be 
rubbed over with a dust- 
er and would still keep 


and Cluny, and another was made from an 
Irish lace medallion and point lace; an- 
other of Val and Baby Irish. In fact, in 
these days of combining all sorts of lace 
and embroidery, any number of combina- 
tions will suggest themselves to the girl 
who rummages through her piece bag to 
select stray bits of lace for this purpose. 
Italian girls use, almost universally the Flor- 
entine powdered orris root, although of course 
any favorite sachet may be used and Peau 
d’Espagne is particu- 


larly delicate. A.L. P., 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


I cleaned a white win- 
dow-shade by laying it 
on the floor and rubbing 
the soiled portion upand 
down carefully with a 
piece of artist’s gum, 
suchas is used to remove 
pencil marks from pa- 
per. The top of the cur- 


neat and fresh looking. . For their elaborate trousseaus, the Italian girls make tain was as good as new, 


It can be washed off 
when youdesire. C.M.L.,MASSACHUSETTS. 


* On each pipe leading from the furnace, 
I have marked in the cellar the name of the 
room to which it leads. Now the heat can 
be turned off in the cellar from any room, 
thus doing away with the dust that open- 
ing and closing of registers raises in a room. 
N. P. D., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# J. B. S’s idea of utilizing old linen for 
infant’s washcloths is good, but for the 
eyes, nose, and mouth ABSORBENT 
COTTON is better. Each piece can be 
used once and thrown away. Absorbent 
cotton comes carefully sterilized, is inex- 
pensive, and one roll lasts a long time. A 
doctor’s wife uses this and wishes all mothers 
would do likewise. E. C. C., onto. 


# Italian girls, who are very clever with 
their needles and who have perhaps the 
most elaborate trousseaus of any European 
girls, utilize scraps of lace in the making 
of the daintiest of litthe SACHETS to lay 
among the lingerie, as it is completed, in 
the great carved oaken bridal chest. Often 
an Italian girl will receive for a betrothal 
gift from one of her girl friends a set of a 
dozen of these little sachets, all different 
in color or design. The accompanying 
example is made from scraps of Irish crochet 


these little sachets from small scraps of lace. 


so I removed it from the 
roller, made a new hem at the fresh end, cut 
off the edge of the old hem, and reversed the 
curtain on the roller. The appearance of the 
curtain was greatly improved. 
A. B. L., MASSACHUSETTS. 


* We have discovered in our home that, if 
the table talk gets too noisy, one of the 
family may bring the rest to order by speak- 
ing in a sudden whisper. Parents often sac- 
rifice much to give their children dancing 
and music lessons, but the most lovely ac- 
complishment of all, a soft and pleasant- 
speaking VOICE, is something they may 
themselves develop in the children. I find 
that a child reflects almost instantly the 
tone of vcice of one who speaks to him. A 
very gentle and low-voiced reply to an 
excited or angry child reduces his next 
remark by half, in volume. To answer the 
vexation of a little child in a whisper catches 
attention, often brings a laugh, and is far 
better than to stamp the fretful tone 
deeper by mimicking it as parents some- 
times do. Example is better than precept. 
Parents who have themselves learned self- 
control, and that it is never necessary to 
raise one’s voice in order to speak with dig- 
nity and authority, are teaching their child- 
ren priceless lessons. That a soft answer 
turneth away wrath is a cardinal maxim for 
the household. M.L.B.,MASSACHUSETTS. 
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# An inexpensive gift that will be greatly 
prized by most children is a box of WRIT- 
ING PAPER, on each sheet of which is 
pasted some appropriate little picture. A 
search through the magazines will disclose 
many charming little pictures of children, 
animals, or flowers. These may be chosen 
according to the preferences of the child 
for whom they are intended. 
The children will enjoy pre- 
paring this gift for their friends. 
A. M. A., NEW YORK. 


* Many people do not seem 
to realize, in using a FIRE- 
LESS COOKER, that all sorts 
of utensils besides the ones 
coming with the cooker may 
be used with the heat radia- 
tors. For rice or Indian pud- 
ding, or scalloped potatoes, for ; 

instance, prepare the mixture in an earthen- 
ware or fireproof china baking dish, which 
may go direct to the table. Heat the radi- 
ator over a strong fire or gas flame until it 
is thoroughly hot. Then place it in the 
cooker and carefully lower the baking dish 
down on it. If the food is of a nature to 
require a very hot fire, a second radiator 
can be placed over it on the rack. In this 
case it will be done in two or three hours 
with a good firm and slightly brown crust. 

A. H. T., CONNECTICUT. 


ing, are washable. 


# When I have lemons which I do not 
wish to use for some time, I wrap them 
in waxed paper, each separately, and keep 
them in a cool place. This prevents 
the rind from getting hard, and keeps 
them fresh and moist for several weeks. 
E., NEW YORK. 


# T have a flat roof and every MATTRESS 
in the house is carried up there once a week. 
They come back all fluffed up and sweet 
smelling. The pillows and bedding receive 
the same treatment. I believe it conduces 
greatly to health to have all bedding put 
out in the hot sun for several hours each 
week. H. T. 1., ALABAMA. 


* I have a new way of serving evaporated 
apricots which we think delicious. Wash 
one-half pound of apricots and cook slowly 
in a little boiling water. When soft add 
one cup of sugar and let cook about ten 
minutes longer. When cold run through 
meat chopper and mix with stiffly beaten 


These bath slippers, made from Mex- 
ican grass and lined with bath towel- 
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whites of three eggs. Serve in sherbet 
cups with whipped cream. 
M. W. B., WASHINGTON. 


# The EYE CUP is indispensable to the 
comfort of those who ride in automobiles. 
The dusty roads are sure to fill the eyes 
with fine particles of dirt, even when gog- 
gles are worn, and the en- 
joyment of the ride is spoiled 
when one has to wink and 
rub without obtaining any 
result but a painful and in- 
creasing inflammation. The 
eye cup, filled with water in 
which a few drops of boracic 
acid have been dropped, will 
bring quick relief. The eye 
needs a bath after a long 
motor ride even more than 
the body, and the best results 
are to be obtained with an eye cup. 
R. F., MINNESOTA. 


* Do not fear to prune your plants to keep 
them shapely. It is rarely that a judicious 
cutting away of all superfluous or unsightly 
branches will injure a PLANT. It is more 
often a benefit, especially if it is the older 
stalks that are removed. The new ones 
will speedily develop, and the result will 
be a much finer, sturdier plant. 
S. B., PENNSYLVANIA. 


# On checking my accounts I found that 
one item quite out of proportion to what I 
could afford was that of HAIR RIBBONS 
for my three little girls. Now, when mak- 
ing the giris’ summer dresses, I hem two 
strips of material like each dress, the same 
length, but a little wider than the usual 
ribbon. These are worn with the dresses 
they match and they are laundered when 
the dresses are, thus keeping them exactly 
the same shade. The effect is good, the 
cost nil, and the more expensive regular 
ribbons are reserved for dress occasions. 
R. B. C., CANADA. 


# A favorite LUNCHEON for small chil- 
dren with dainty appetites is made from 
a box of animal crackers, one of saltines, 
and a cup of pure maple syrup. Boil 
the syrup until it forms a soft ball when 
dropped in ice water. Then put a little 
on each saltine and press an animal into 
this in a standing posture. The chil- 
dren will play all sorts of games with 
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these, and they will make a luncheon out 
of them, with the addition of plenty of 
milk, when they cannot be persuaded to 
touch other food. A. M. A., NEW YORK. 


# Huckaback TOWELS look well when 
marked with initials in colored cross-stitch 
—red, blue, old rose, etc. The letters may 
be quickly 
worked by bast- 
ing cross-stitch 
canvas on the 
towel, and copy- 
ing any pretty 
letters from a 
cross-stitch 
book. The pad- 
ded satin-stitch 
initials are more 
effective, per- : 
haps, but take 

much more time. 

They may be easily stamped by buying 
the desired letters in tissue transfer pat- 
terns and printing them on the linen with 
a hot iron. Good results are obtained by 
the use of the papier-maché letters for 
a foundation for embroidery. They wear 
well, but do not stand out as clear and round 
as do padded letters. Darning cotton, done 
either in chain-stitch or coarse outline-stitch, 
makesa good padding forembroidery. When 
colored threads are used, it is best to dip the 
finished work in salt and water, to insure 
setting the color before the article is laun- 
dered. A. L., MASSACHUSETTS. 


* For taking up dust or lint from wood 
floors and mattings, especially under bed- 
steads, couches, or heavy pieces of furniture, 
use a child’s broom. The broom part should 
be covered with a cotton flannel bag. This 
device is easy to handle, gets into small 
places, and does away with tiring stooping. 
L. L., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# Articles that are mildewed should be 
boiled in buttermilk, this method being 
more satisfactory than soaking in cold 
buttermilk. The same process will effect- 
ively bleach materials that have grown 
yellow from lack of use. Rinse well in 
warm water afterward and hang in the sun. 
E. L. D., ARKANSAS. 


* The secret of well-fitting shoulders is to 
stretch the front and hold the back loose, 
in basting the shoulder seam. The fact 


The metal decorations of these new porcelain jardinieres are green-gold. 
he flower pots inside can be removed. 


that a shoulder is concave in front and con- 
vex in the back gives the reason for this. 
G. C., MISSOURI. 


The much-advertised glass-doored port- 
able ovens are not an unqualified blessing. 
They are very handy and save gas, but the 
glass in the door will break—the dealer’s 
word notwith- 
standing. After 
much trouble 
and many broken 
panes of glass, we 
believe we have 
solved the diffi- 
culty. My hus- 
band had a glass 
door cut fromthe 
REINFORCED 
GLASS, which 
has wire netting 
through the cen- 
ter. They use this in factories for fire pro- 
tection, and although it cracks the wire 
holds it and the pieces can not fall out. 
C. S. B., MINNESOTA. 


jardinieres 


#In my family of little ones I found the 
old child’s prayer of ‘‘Now I lay me down 
to sleep” really harmful. The children 
were afraid that they would “die before 
they waked.” We now say the following 
prayer, which others may like: 

Father, in thy loving care 

Keep thy children everywhere. 

Father, guard us through the night, 

Help us ever to do right. 


G. E. W., WISCONSIN. 


# The heat radiator (or soapstone) from a 
fireless cooker proves a boon, on ironing 
day, if used for a sadiron stand. The irons 
hold their heat twice as long. 

B. W., NEW MEXICO. 


# It is not always easy to plan gifts for the 
tiny baby. BOTTLE BAGS are conve- 
nient and not apt to be duplicated. Make 
two so that one may always be ready for 
use. Cut the bag from white flannel a 
little larger than the bottle at the bottom, 
but fitting it at the top. Leave an opening 
at the top just large enough to slip the rub- 
ber through, and bind securely with tape. 
Put a gathering string in the bottom, with 
long tape ends. The bag keeps the milk 
from cooling too rapidly, is easier for baby 
to hold than the slippery bottle, and may 
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be tied securely to the side of the crib when 
baby gets strong enough to throw the bot- 
tle, as so many children do. 

A. M. A., NEW YORK. 


# This is a recipe for the best WALL- 
PAPER CLEANER that I ever heard of. 
Enough can be made in ten minutes to clean 
a room and make the 
paper look like new. 
One heaping cup of 
sifted flour; one 
tablespoonful of salt; 
one tablespoonful of 
coal oil; two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar; 
two tablespoonfuls of 
ammonia; one-half 
cup of warm water. 
Mix in a small kettle. 
Boil till the flour is 
thoroughly scalded 
and the moisture is 
used up, stirring con- 
stantly. Then take 
it out and knead it 
with the hands, and 
it is ready for use. 
Rub the wall paper 
with balls of this 
rubbery substance, 
as you would clean 
paper with an eraser. 


G. W. C., OHTO. 


# When it is necessary for an adult to sleep 
in the same bed with a young child, the fol- 
lowing method will be found quite satis- 
factory, and insure comfort to the adult 
at least. Make the bed with THREE 
SHEETS instead of two; then have the 
child sleep between the middle and lower 
sheets, and the adult between the middle 
and upper sheets. This prevents the child 
from rolling around and also holds the 
sheet tightly about its shoulders. 
A. T. F., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# It is sometimes very difficult to deter- 
mine whether or not a piece of furniture is 
an ANTIQUE. A friend who has worked 
with wood for years, to whom I was de- 
scribing a very beautiful mahogany table 
I should have bought had I been certain it 
was old, said to me, “If you had turned 
the table over and looked at the under side, 
you could have told at once.’”’ By studying 
the wood where no stain, varnish, or paint 
has covered the grain, you will, after a 


This choice bureau of mahogany was discovered by a 
Vermont subscriber in an out-of-the-way place. Who else 
has discovered quaint old pieces of furniture? 


little practice, never mistake new wood 
for old. Those who know the wiles of the 
dealers in antiques appreciate every hint 
that will help to discriminate between the 
old and the new. C. J. B., onto. 


# When lace insertion begins to break 
threads here and there on any garment, 
put footing of the 
same width under- 
neath it. This gives 
you something to 
fasten the pattern to, 
but does not alter the 
open effect. I like 
it particularly under 
lace collars which 
must be pinned. 
Footing comes in all 
insertion widths and 
is inexpensive plain 
net. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


#Every mother 
knows how hard it 
is to make a CHILD 
EAT when he is dis- 
inclined to doso. A 
little game I have 
tried with many chil- 
dren from two to six 
years old has never failed of results. “Take 
a bite for Grandmother”; “ Now take a bite 
for Uncle John”; ‘Now take a bite for 
Aunt Alice”; “Oh, now take a bite for the 
kitty.” Each one in a whole family con- 
nection, including the dog and cat, the 
horse, and even the automobile and Santa 
Claus are remembered with a bite. Some- 
times I use the different animals in the 
circus. The child will enjoy this game, 
with variations, any number of times, and 
he will meanwhile eat heartily and hap- 
pily. E. C. C., onto. 


*# Girls who take embroidery lessons at a 
French convent. are taught to baste their 
work onto stiff brown wrapping paper, in- 
stead of using embroidery hoops. It is 
easier, and does not stretch the material as 
the hoops do. M. P., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# A cat got at the cage of our pet CA- 
NARY one night, and, before we could 
come .to the rescue, the bird’s wing and tail 
feathers were pulled out, his body and legs 
severely lacerated, and his bill so badly in- 
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jured that he could not eat solid food, even 
though we cracked the seeds for him. I 
finally conceived the idea of trying to feed 
him with tiny bits of orange pulp. Taking 
a very small piece of the pulp between my 
fingers, I would hold it against his bill, 
giving it a slight squeeze to start the juice. 
He would open his mouth and take little 
swallows of the juice 


just beginning to CREEP, Mrs. S. con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of buttoning the 
small son to the floor. A child’s leather 
belt was put very loosely around his waist, 
and to this were attached three yards of 
tape with a long loop in one end and a but- 
tonhole in the other. The loop was passed 
over the belt and the buttonhole over a 
small wooden button 


until I had squeezed 
the pulp dry. I fed 
him in this wey for 
a number of days be- 
fore he could use his 
bill on solid food. 
He would not touch 
the juice if offered in 
any other way but 
direct from the pulp. 
The bird fully re- 
covered, and several 
years afterward 
brought him 
through a bad case 
of distemper by the 


ment. G. W. T 
NEW YORK. 


nailed to the nursery 
floor. The large loop 
in the tape slipped 
easily around the 
belt with each mo- 
tion of the child, who 
could creep some 
distance, and the 
busy mother was 
able to sit and sew 
in peace. 

E. H. G., DISTRICT 

OF COLUMBIA, 


# A FIRE started in 


our attic by the 
same orange treat- |: 


snapping in two of a 
match. Before it 


could be extinguish- 


Green and gold are on, a new discovery. but this par- ed, an alarm was 


ticular combination will be new to many readers, and is 
* There is a device highly effective. The basket contains oranges and spruce. rung in, a ne ighbor- 


called a bell trans- 

former which connects the DOOR-BELL 
directly with the electric-light wires, and 
saves continual worry and expense in re- 
newing the batteries. The cost of in- 
stalling is something like $3.50 and entails 
no further expense, as the cost of the current 
is practically nothing at all, such a slight 
amount being used. A. A. C., INDIANA. 


# Having disabled my left arm, I could 
not cut with a knife, so I tried the SCIS- 
SORS, and now I use the scissors in place 
of a knife in the kitchen for a great many 
things. I always cut up a chicken, steak, 
or a slice of ham with shears. You can 
make sandwiches more attractive by cut- 
ting them with the scissors into fancy 
shapes. The coffee ring may be cut evenly 
with them. For cutting up rhubarb and 
asparagus. they are far ahead of the knife. 
A. G. V., CONNECTICUT. 
"Many readers know, doubtless, that 
shears made expressly for cutting up chick- 
ens and other fowl have been in the market 
for years. The Editors. 


# Having no nurse girl, and a small son 


hood aroused, and 
much trouble and expense caused. A dipper 
of water would have put out the fire when 
it started. Now we keep in the attic a 
pail of water, changed often. In case of a 
roof fire, the water could be thrown from 
the attic scuttle out upon the blaze. A pail 
of precaution may prevent much damage. 

E. F. P., MASSACHUSETTS. 

"Far better, get one of the small hand 
fire extinguishers, which throw chemicals, 
not water, upon the fire, stopping a blaze 
much more quickly and surely. We have 
known many instances in which these ex- 
tinguishers have paid for themselves many 
times over. The Editors. 


# After my young son was “promoted” 
into BLOUSES and trousers he objected 
strongly to wearing his little suits with 
coats. As he had on hand a number of 
these suits I did not feel willing or able to 
discard them. I appreciated his view of 
the matter when he said, “‘ Now, Mother, 
you know men don’t like to have long 
coats flapping around their legs.” So I 
ripped out the wide hems around the bot- 
tom of the coats, and put them on bands, 
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working buttonholes in them as I did in 
his blouses, and he is just as well pleased 
with them as with the new ones. The 
little coats with sailor collars make espe- 
cially nice-looking blouses. 

E., NORTH CAROLINA. 


# Have you ever put grated orange peel 
into FUDGE? This is my recipe: Two 
cups sugar, three-quarters of a cup of milk, 
a small piece of butter, two squares of 
chocolate. Boil until it forms a very soft 
ball in water. Set away until thoroughly 
cool, then add the grated rind of one orange. 
Beat with a wooden spoon, until hard. 
H. F. B., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# I have come to recognize the economical 
value of a GOOD HABIT. It saves nerv- 
ous energy and mental strain to deliber- 
ately form habits of doing the mechanical 
labor of the household. An ironing is done 
more rapidly if the clothes are rolled so 
that they may be ironed in a certain order. 
It is easier to sweep a room if one begins 
always at the same corner and sweeps 
always in the same manner. Dusting is 
simplified by beginning every day with a 
certain piece of furniture and then follow- 
ing the order of the days preceding. A 
schedule helped me to form the habit of 
doing the morning work easily and quickly. 


By working out the schedule I found that 
one duty naturally followed another, and 
I saved steps and energy by ‘never being 
obliged to stop to think “What next?” 
E. W. M., MICHIGAN. 


* Drying the children’s hair does not take 
half as long if the towels are heated. With 
a radiator, it is a simple matter to keep 
several towels warm, and, by using them in 
rotation, it is surprising how fast the hair 
may be dried. E. H. F., WASHINGTON. 
"Have the towels warm but not too hot. 
The Editors. 


* Our family has discovered that shoes 
used first for dancing never need _ half- 
soling, the soles wearing exceptionally well. 
Now we wax the soles of our shoes; and, 
knowing no nicer way, when anyone hasa 
pair of new shoes, we make it an excuse to 
take up the rugs, sprinkle wax on the floor 
and dance—both old and young. 
G. B. H., 


* Who can send us, “immediately if not 
sooner,” Discoveries of new and useful 
accessories, equipment, and ideas for motor- 
ists? A favorite form of Christmas gift in 
these days is a useful novelty for the motor 
car or for wearing or using in connection 
therewith. Here is an opportunity. 


An Autumn rain beneath a tree 
Has cornered Betty Ann and me 
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‘I want no stars in Heaven to guide me” 


Page 614. 


Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy. Illustrating “‘ Pleasures and Palaces.’ 
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